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PREFACE. 



Egyptian arcliasology and history have undergone a 

complete revolution since the commencement of the 

present century, and especially since the discovery of 

the hieroglyphical character. Hitherto, however, no 

-work has appeared in our language from which the 

lustorical student can obtain a comprehensive view of 

the results of the combined labors of travellers and 

artists, interpreters and critics, during the whole of this 

I)eriod. The object of my work is to supply this 

deficiency. It describes, according to the present state 

of our knowledge, the land and the people of Egypt, 

their arts and sciences, their civil institutions, and their 

religious faith and usages ; and relates their history 

from the earliest records of the monarchy to its final 

absorption in the empire of Alexander. Strictly speaking, 

the dominion of the Pharaohs ceased with the conquest 

of Egypt by Cambyses. But it was not without reason 

that Manetho carried on his Dynasties to the flight of 

Nectanebus the Second. The struggle of two centuries, 

renewed at intervals, for the recovery of the national 

independence, belongs essentially to the history of the 

native sovereigns. 



lY PREFACE. 

The references which the work contains will indicate 
the sources, ancient and modern, from which it has been 
derived. No accessible materials have been intentionally 
neglected. It may seem presumptuous in one who 
possesses but a limited acquaintance with hieroglyphics^ 
to undertake a work, of which the historical part, before 
the commencement of the Greek accounts, must be 
derived from hieroglyphical legends. I may plead, 
however, that the province of the decipherer and the 
antiquary has always been held to be distinct from that 
of the historian, who is only required to follow the best 
authority that he can obtain. In the uncertainty which 
still prevails in regard to the interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics, the reader is perhaps most safe in the hands of 
one who has no system of his own to defend. Wherever 
a doubt appeared to exist, I have acknowledged it ; 
where no materials for history are found, I have left the 
blank to be filled up by subsequent discovery. 

The history of Egypt, down to the seventh century 
B.C., is almost entirely derived from inscriptions on 
monuments. Their number has been greatly increased by 
the researches of individual travellers, and still more by 
those of the French, Tuscan and Prussian expeditions, so 
that on the surface at least of Egypt and Nubia very few 
remain that have not been accurately copied, nor many 
of which the general purport and evidence is not 
understood. I should gladly have waited for the results 
of the last-mentioned of these undertakings, had the 
time of their complete publication been more definite. 
It is not probable, however, that the promised work of 
Lepsius will eflfect any change in the great divisions of 
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%fptiaii history, as laid down by his friend and fellow- 
iaborer, the Chevalier Bunsen. Whatever period were 
chosen for a publication like the present, the same 
difficulty would still exist ; the evidence would not be 
exhausted ; there would still be doubtful questions of 
criticism, interpretation and chronology. 

What is now published, although complete in itself, is 
only a portion of a contemplated work comprehending 
the history of those countries of the East whose 
civilization preceded and influenced that of Greece. 
Syria and Phoenicia will form the next volume. The 
rapidity with which the discovery and interpretation 
of the ABsyrian and Persian monuments haye lately 
advanced, justifies the hope that it may be possible 
before long to relate the history of these monarchies 
with something of the copiousness and certainty which 
Egyptian history has attained. 
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AKHQUITT OF EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION. THE VALLEY OF THE 

NILE AND ITS MONUMENTS. 

Thi 8eats of the earliest civilization in the ancient world extend 
across the southern part of Asia, in a chain^ of which China forms 
the extremity towards the east and Egypt towards the west. 
Sjria, Mesopotamia, Assyiia, the Medo-Bactrian countries and 
tdia are its intermediate links. The civilization of Medo-Bactria 
appears to have been the lowest, as its history is the most obscure; 
^ut in all these countries, when they become known to us, we find 
the people cultivating the soil and dwelling in cities, living under 
'^ular forms of government, practising the mechanical arts, pos- 
sessed of at least a tincture of science and a written character more 
or less perfect. All that lies beyond and around them is involved 
^ barbarism and ignorance. The origin of this earliest civilization, 
iiowever, and its transmission from one country to another, cannot be 
bed by direct historical evidence. In all, the belief of the nation 
attributes to itself the immemorial possession of its own soil ; and to 
its progenitors or to the gods the invention of the arts and 
sciences. Whether these have really had a single origin, and what 
has been their primitive seat, is a question which the present state 
of historical knowledge does not enable us to answer. But there 
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2 ANCIENT BOTPT. 

IS no difficukj in fixing on the country from which Ancient History 
must begin. The monuments of Eotpt, its records and its litera- 
ture, surpass those of India and China in antiquity by many centu- 
ries*. Babylon and Assyria have no literary records, and their 
monuments of brick or a perishable marble, though their absolute 
age is unknown, bear on their face the evidence of a much more 
recent date than the pyramids and obelisks of Egypt. Abraham, 
a wanderer from Mesopotamia, where as yet no great monarchy 
had arisen', found Egypt already ruled by a Pharaoh, and in all 
probabihty as far advanced in social improvement as we know it to 
have been in the days of his great-grandson, Joseph. Herodotus 
had seen the stupendous remains of Babylon, but neither the sight 
of these, nor the claims of the Chaldsean priests, induced him to 
assign more than a very moderate antiquity to the Assyrian mon- 
archy, of which he reckoned it the second capital *. In Egypt, on 
the contrary, he received without questioning even the most 
extravagant statements respecting the antiquity of the nation^. 
Neither his belief nor that of Plato, expressed in more unmeasured 
terms*, aflfords indeed any proof of the soundness of Egyptian 
chronology : but they are an evidence of the impression which the 
monuments and records, the institutions and general aspect of the 
country, had made on two men, who had travelled widely and 
observed acutely — an impression of immemorial, unchangeable 
antiquity. 

* See Lepsius, Chronologie der iEgypter, Einleitung, p. 28-54. 
" GenesiB xiv. 1. 

' 'Aorffvptciiy Apj(6vT<av rfjs &v(a ^A-virii iif* Irta tlicofft koX iftpraKSaiOf 
irpiaroi dn' airti^ M^^ot fip^avro dirttrracBai. 1, 95. Tffs ^Aaavpirn larX rh fiiw 
Kov Kol iWa ifoKiorfiara niy&Xa woWd' to Si dvoixaarSrarov ical iaj(yp6rarov kii 
ivSa a<pi Nfvov dvacrrarov yevofiivns rh /SoffiX^Xm. Karnnfiicte^ ^v Ba/?vX(jv. 1, 1^8. 

* Her. 2, 142, 145. A.tyvirTiovs ioidta aul elvaij l^ oi dvB^nuiv yipos 
iyivtro, 

* Eth^atii ain6Bi rh (tftpiorr^ Iroi ytypa^^iva "h rervirafiiva^ oi^ ^i tiros 
tltrtiv nvptoardVf dXX' Svrcos, Plat, de Leg. 2, s. 8, p. 657 E. 
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Even if it were doubtful whether Egypt preceded the other 
nations which have been mentioned, in the estabhshment of law 
and the cultivation of science, letters and art, it must still be the 
starting point of our Ancient History. India exercised no per- 
ceptible influence on the West till the time of Alexander; China 
remained in its insulation till the Roman Empire. The religion of 
the Medo-Bactrian nations, and the science of the Babylonians 
may, through intermediate channels, have been conveyed even to 
our times ; but the genealogy which connects European with 
Egyptian civilization is direct and certain. From Egypt it came to 
Greece, from Greece to Rome, from Rome to the remoter nations 
of the West, by whom it has been carried throughout the globe. 
The indigenous culture of Asia has either become extinct, or is in 
rapid decay ; that which had its first germ in the valley of the 
Nile, still lives and grows in other climates, and in its diffusion seems 
destined to overshadow and exterminate the ancient civilization of 
the East 

The geography and history of every country are closely con- 
nected with the origin and course of its rivers. In cold and humid 
climates like our own, their neighborhood may have been avoided 
by the early inhabitants, who found more healthy abodes on the 
open sides of the hills. But in the East, where many months 
succeed each other without any supply of rain, the vicinity of a 
perennial stream is the first condition of a settled and civilized life. 
The history of the world begins on the banks of the great rivers 
of China, India, Assyria and Egypt. The Nile, however, holds a 
far more important relation to the country through which it flows 
than any other river of the world. The courses of the Rhine, the 
Danube or the Rhone, are only lines on the surface of Germany or 
France ; the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigi'is were a very 
small part of the dominions of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings ; but the banks of the Nile are Egypt and Nubia. To live 
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below the Cataracts and to drink of its waters, was according tc 
the oracle of Ammon to be an Egyptian*. Upwards or down- 
wards, it is through the valley of the Nile that civilization and con- 
quest have taken their course. We should therefore naturally begin 
by tracing it from its origin to the sea. But this is still impractica- 
ble. The Mesopotamian rivers have been followed to their sources 
amidst the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan ; the traveller 
has even penetrated to the place where the Ganges bursts forth 
from the everlasting snows of the Himalaya ; but the sacred river 
of Egypt still conceals its true fountains. The question which 
Herodotus asked of the priests of Egypt, and Alexander of the 
oracle of Ammon*, which learned curiosity has so often addressed 
to geographical science, has been only partially answered. We 
must therefore begin our survey from the confluence of the two 
tributaries, whose united stream has been known in all ages as 
THE Nile. 

In the latitude of 16® SV N. a,nd longitude 33® K from Green- 
wich, two rivers meet near the modem village of Khartoum. The 
broader but less rapid stream comes from the S. W., and from the 
color of its waters, mixed with argillaceous matter during the inun- 
dation*, it is called the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White River. This is 
considered as the true Nile, both because its course is the same 
which the united streams afterwards pursue, and because the 
volume of water which it furnishes is larger and more constant 
Even in the dry season it has a depth of from eighteen to twenty- 
five feet, and a breadth of' a mile : in the inundation it attains a 

> Herod. 2, 18. 

• Herod. 2, 28. Max. Ty^- 41, 1. 

* Hoskins's Travels in Ethiopia^ p. ,119. It is singular that eyen this 
circumstance should be doubtful Dr. Beke (Journal of Royal Geographical 
Society, 7, p. 84, N. S.) suggests that the river derives its name white from 
the absence of mud ; while Russegger (Reisen, 2, 82) denies that it is white 
at all 
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depih of from thirty-six to fifty feet, and a breadth of four miles'. 
From the remotest times the origin of this branch of the Nile 
has been the subject of speculation, and as its course, imme- 
diately above the junction, is considerably from the west, it was 
oonjectared to be one of the great rivers known to exist in the 
western regions of Africa, whose termination was unknown. 
Juba', on the authority of Carthaginian writers, described the 
Kile as rising in Mauritania, losing itself twice in the sands, and 
at length emerging as the Niger, which after dividing the con- 
tinent across, entered Ethiopia as the Nile; and this opinion 
was long current at Rome'. Herodotus believed that the great 
river flowing eastward, which his Nasamonians reached when 
they had passed the Great Desert, was the Nile*. "When 
Park discovered the Joliba at Timbuctoo to have an easterly 
course, this ancient hypothesis was revived. The travels of Lander 
showed its fallacy by tracing the Niger to the Bight of Benin. As 
the Bahr-el-Abiad is followed further to the south, it recovers its 
ordinary direction towards the north. For our knowledge of its 
course above Khartoum, we are indebted to the expeditions under- 
taken by the Pasha of Egypt, in the hope of discovering gold 
Diines, and the more disinterested researches of MM. d'Abbadie 
and Dr. Beke. It receives several tributaries from the east, 
between N. L. 11° and 9®, and in 9° 20' a large stream from the 
west, called the Keilak, whose origin is unknown. The expedition 
of 1841, led by M. d'Arnaud, ascended to N. L. 4° 42', where its 
further progress was stopped by a ridge of gneiss which crossed the 
river. At this point its longitude was nearly that of Cairo. After 
the junction of the Keilak it receives only trifling accessions from 

* RuBsegger, Relsen, 2, 46. 

" Plin. N, H. 6, 10. Juba lived in the reign of Augustus 
■ Dion. Hist Rom., lib. 75, p. 1266, ed. Reimar. *0 N«tXoj U mi •ArX«vTO« 
tm^ioS dvaiiSorai. 
*2, 33. 
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the west; but it is probable, that above the point where the 
Egyptian expedition halted, a large tributary from the east brings 
with it the waters of the country between Abessinia and the 
equator. K the Mountains of the Moon, and the lakes which 
from their melted snows supply, according to Ptolemy*, the 
sources of the Nile, have any existence, it must be south of the 
equator. 

The remotest origin of the Nile, therefore, remains a problem 
still to be solved ; nor indeed can it be said to have any single 
source'. Its course above Khartoum, however, is more interesting 
to the geographer and ethnologist than to the historian. Its 
banks are inhabited by tribes, partly Arab, partly negro, deep 
sunk in barbarism, and contain no traces of a more ancient civili- 
zation. Neither the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, nor the Romans 
ever carried their arms so high ; and the researches of a peaceful 
traveller are embarrassed by the hostility which the black nations 
feel towards neighbors who from time immemorial have reduced 
them to slavery. 

The Bahr-el-Azrek, Blue or Dark River, the Astapus of ancient 
geography, unites with the Bahr-el-Abiad at Khartoum. It rises, 
according to Bruce', in N. L. 10° 69', E. L. 36° 55' in the kingdom 
of Abessinia, at a height of nearly 6000 feet above the sea*. He 
visited its sources, which had not been seen by any European for 
seventy years, and professed to have discovered the true sources of 
the Nile. They are three springs, regarded by the natives with 
superstitious veneration; not large, but deep. The stream in 

' Ptolemy, Geogr. 4, 8. Tovtov rdp k6\itov (the coast opposite to Mada- 
gascar) iTtpioiKOvaiv A.lBi(mti dvBptimo^tiyoiy wv dird Svandv StfJKet rd rrfs lle\fivrif 

' So the Troglodytes maintained. JIoXXcov rijywv ds Iva rdvov ddpoi^ofiivtov 
ovvtcrraTUt rd ft^ftd tov NetXov. Diodor. 1, 37. 

• Travels, vol 6, p. 808. 

* 956 toises (about 5780 feet), Hmnboldt, Central Asien, p. 88. 
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which they unite flows N. W. for about eighty miles, when it falls 
into the Lake of Tzana or Dembea, the Koloe of Ptolemy, enter- 
ing on its western and issuing again on its south-eastern side. Its 
current is so rapid, that it scarcely mingles its waters with those of 
the lake. Descending from this high region by many cataracts, 
and bearing the name of Abai, it flows southward to about 10° 
N. L, and washes the eastern side of the province of Amhara, 
I'eceiving all the streams from the mountainous region of Gojam. 
Its course is so circiiitous, that it almost surrounds this district, 
returning by a bend to the north, till it is within seventy miles of 
its source. Its banks are little known before it reaches the country 
of Fazuglo, recently explored, in search of gold mines, by tho 
Pasha of Egypt. Indeed, until the Bahr-el-Azrek is traced 
upward, or the Abai of Bruce downward, continuously, which no 
traveller yet has done, their identity must be regarded as proble- 
matical. From the elevated and hilly district of Fazuglo, tho 
river, enlarged by the influx of the Tumet from the south-west, 
reaches the plains of Sennaar, by another series of cataracts and 
fapids. After passing Sennaar, it rapidly verges towards the 
White River ; near the junction, it is even in the dry season a 
quarter of a mile broad, and in the rainy season swells to double 
this breadth. To its sweetness and purity the Nile is said to owe 
the reputation which its waters have in all ages maintained. 

Northward of the junction at Khartoum, between that point and 
the influx of the Tacazze or Astaboras, in N. L. 17° 40', E. L. 34°, 
lay the ancient kingdom of Meroe. It is called an island by the 
Greek and Roman writers, who were accustomed to give this name 
to the irregular spaces included between confluent rivers* ; and as 
the Nile itself was composed of two branches, the island of Meroe 
is variously described as formed by two rivers or by three. The 

* So the space included between the Rhone, the Is6re and the Alpa, was 
ealled the Island of the Allobroges (Polyb. BelL Pun. 2, 49). 
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country of Sennaar appears sometimes to have been included in 
its limits, but nothing has been discovered in this region to prove 
that it partook in the civilization for which Meroe was celebrated'. 
According to Diodorus, the island of Meroe was 375 miles long 
and 125 broad, measures which appear to be derived rather from 
some political division, than from the natural boundaries of the 
island. The '^ Libyan sands," by which he says that it was bor> 
dered on one side, are the Desert of Bahiouda on the left bank of 
the Nile : the '^steep precipices on the side of Arabia" are the high 
mountains of the north of Abessinia*. Through the channel of 
the Tacazze the Nile receives the rains which fall on these moun- 
tains. The country rises rapidly from the Red Sea to the height 
of 8000 or 9000 feet, and consequently the course of the rivers on 
the ea&tem side is short and their streams scanty. The Tacazz^ is 
the last tributary that the Nile receives in its course of 1500 miles 
to the Mediterranean. 

The remains which have identified the site of Meroe, the ancient 
capital of the island, all lie between 16° and 17° N.L., and not far 
from the Nile. The most southerly are found at Naga, distin- 
guished as Naga-gebel-ardan, from another place of the same name, 
a little further to the north*. There are remains of four temples, 
all of Egyptian architecture, with slight variations, and evidently 
dedicated to gods of the Egyptian pantheon. In one a king ap- 
pears holding a number of captives by the hair, who stretch their 
hands towards him in an attitude of supplication, while he threat- 
ens to strike them with a hatchet. The largest temple has been 

' CailHaud, Voyage 4 Meroe (1, 206), describes some small remains of 
Egyptian or Ethiopic architecture and a fragment of a sphinx, at Soba, a 
little to the south of the junction of the Bahr-el-Azrek with the l^ile. 

* Diod. 1, 83. IIa|0>7<ce(i' ii rfis vfiaov riv irepiK\v^6itevov vavra T6mv Aitd fikv riit 
A.i0vns 6itvaSj ej(ovras ajiftov niyiBos diptoVf dird it rfls ^Apafiias «rpii^y«i( Kartf^tt' 
y4ras, 

• Gailliaud, Voyage k Mero«. 
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eoDsecrated to the worship of the principal god of Thebes, com- 
monly called Ammon, and represented with the head of a ram. 
An alley of sphinxes with the heads of rams, seven feet high, led 
np to the principal portico, which is insulated from the temple in 
a manner not seen in Egyptian architecture ; and the bas-reliefs of 
the principal entrance exhibit the god receiving the homage of a 
queen. Woad-Naga stands only about a mile from the river : here 
are the remains of a sandstone temple 89 feet in length, bearing 
on the capitals of the columns the figures of Athor and Typhon, 
or Pthah-Sokari*. The mounds and heaps of brick with which 
the ground is strewed indicate that these are only the remains of 
more extensive buildings. The ruins of El-Mesaourat are sixteen 
or seventeen miles from the river, the most remote which have yet 
been discovered ; they stand in a valley among the sandstone hills, 
surrounded by the Desert*. A wall, 2800 feet in circumference, 
encloses the remains of eight temples or sanctuaries, and a great 
number of courts, galleries and chambers, constituting an assem- 
blage of buildings, the destination of which it is difficult to assign. 
That no great city has existed here is evident from the entire ab- 
^oce of pyramids and excavated sepulchres ; and if it had been a 
college of priests, it is singular that no hieroglyphics should be 
found on the walls. The style is Egyptian, but of a late age, and 
the sculpture resembles that of the temples erected under the 
holemies. 

The site of the city of Meroe was placed by Eratosthenes 700 
stadia south of the junction of the Nile with the Astaboras*. This 
does not exactly correspond with the position of Assour, a little 
north of the present town of Shendy ; but the difference is not so 
great as to invalidate the evidence of the antiquities still existing 
there. Its position in N. L. 16° 44' answers also to the statement 
of Philo, that the sun was vertical there forty-five days before the 

' Hoskins's Travels, p. 112. • Hoskins, p. 99. 

• Strabo, R 17, p. 786. 
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Bummer solstice.' A space of more than three-quarters of a mile 
in circumference near the river is covered with the traces of build- 
ings, and marks the site of the city. Its dwelling-houses, consist- 
ing of sun-baked bricks and branches of palm, would easily perish 
in a latitude to which the tropical rains partially extend*. Groups 
of pyramids are scattered on the sandstone hills which rise a little 
to the east ; the most distant of them are about two leajgues from 
the river, and they mark the necropolis of ancient Meroe. They 
are eighty in number, and of various sizes : the most lofty is about 
160 feet in height ; the largest has a base of 63 feet square; the 
smallest, of not more than 12 feet*. The material is the sandstone 
of the hills ; the entrance is usually on the eastern side, but not 
facing exactly to the east ; nor do their angles correspond to the 
cardinal points. In front is a portico with sides pointing inwards, 
like the gateways of the Egyptian temples, often covered with 
sculpture : the interior of the portico next to the pyramid also 
contains sculpture. The angles of some of the pyramids form a 
series of steps, others are a sloping line, and others again are cov- 
ered with a square beading. At about two-thirds of their height 
most of them have a small opening like a window. In one, which 
was examined by demolition from the top, sepulchral chambers 
were found at diJfferent elevations, and at the bottom pits excavated 
in the rock, in which mummies were deposited. Some of the py- 
ramids have evidently been royal tombs ; Lepsius has found the 
distinct names of thirty sovereigns in various paiis of Meroe, and 
queens appear receiving the honors and performing the functions 
which commonly belong to kings — a confirmation of the account 
of the ancients that female sovereignty prevailed in Ethiopia*. 

' B. 2, p. 11. 

' Strabo, 15, p. 690, says, the region of no rain extends from the Thebaid 
to near Meroe. Tlie rain of Shendy is violent^ but not continuous in the 
wet season (Ritter, Africa, p. 642). 

• Hoskins, ch. 6. Cailliaud, Voyage. * Wetstein on Acts, 8, 27. 
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This mode of interment continued to a late age : in one of the 
pyramids opened by Ferlini*, engraved stones, evidently of Greek 
workmanship, were found, and an arch remains in another. 

What other monuments the island of Meroe may contain is un- 
certain. Besides the dangers to which the traveller is exposed 
ffom the barbarous inhabitants of the country, the wild beasts 
which everywhere infest it make researches diflBcult. Cailliaud 
heard a rumor of the existence of ruins, which he supposes, in con- 
nection with those of Soba on the Blue River, may have formed a 
line of stations, by which trade was carried on between Meroe, and 
Axum and Adulis on the Red Sea. If they exist, they must be- 
long, like everything else in Meroe, to the Ptolemaic and Roman 
times. The land near the rivers appears in ancient times to have 
been used in agriculture, the interior in pasturage ; the forests and 
swamps abounded with elephants, which the natives caught for 
sale or used for food. Rain falls scantily in the north ; and there- 
fore the parts remote from the rivers must always have been nearly 
desert ; but in the south, where the hills rise towards Abessinia, 
the rain, though not so violent as among the mountains, is sufficient 
to maintain a considerable degree of fertility. The banks of the 
Nile are so high that Meroe derives no benefit from the inundation. 
The Tacazze*, like the Bahr-el-Azrek, descends from its source 
among the mountains of Abessinia, in lat. 11° 40', by a precipitous 
course, in whicK lakes and rapids alternate. It receives on its way, 
in lat. 14°, the Mareb, which rises in the chain of mountains 
parallel to the Red Sea; and where it joins the Nile, it has a 
breadth of 1000 feet*. The valley of the Tacazzo is lower and 
warmer than the rest of Abessinia. 

The course of the river from this point to Syene, being about 

* Ferlini, Fouilles de laNubie. Rome, 1838. 

• Tacazzd is Ethiopic fop river, " Tacazz^ Gihon," the river Nile. See 

Beke, Trans, of Royal Geogr. Soc 7, 1,7. 
' Ruppell, Reisen. Hoskins, p. 63. 
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709 miles, exhibits a series of rapids and cataracts, in consequence 
of which the fiiU per mile is double the average of Egypt The 
cataracts are seven in number, all composed of granite or kindred 
rocks, which being harder than the sandstone through which thej 
rise, resist the action of the water, divide the stream, and preserve 
the inequality of the descent The Nile, much enlarged after its 
union with the Tacazze', continues to flow nearly north for 120 
miles, through the country of the Berbers. A strip of arable land, 
about two miles in breadth, borders the river; beyond it all is 
desert, the inundation not extending further. Nowhere in this 
part of the Nile's course have any antiquities been discovered, to 
mark whether in ancient times it was subject to Egypt or Meroe. 
At the point where it makes its great bend to the south-west, its 
stream is divided by the rocky island of Mogreb. Here the 
caravans leave the banks of the river and proceed by the shorter 
route of the Eastern Desert to rejoin it either at Syene, or at Derr, 
between the First and Second Cataracts. In all this part of the 
Nile's course, as the land susceptible of cultivation is so small, the 
inhabitants avail themselves of the patches of loamy soil which the 
river deposits in the rocky hollows. The navigation too, for more 
than 100 miles, is impeded by rapids. The deflection to the S.W. 
continues, till the Nile reaches, not, as Eratosthenes asserted, the 
latitude of the city of Meroe', but very nearly that of the most 
northern point of the peninsula. The space on the left bank in- 
cluded in this great bend, now called the Desert of Bahiouda, was 
occupied in ancient times by the Nubae, whose name has extend- 
ed itself to the whole valley as far as Syene, and into the eastern 
desert, where, in the time of Eratosthenes, the Megabari and the 
Blemmyes dwelt*. 

Where, the Nile skirts the Desert of Bahiouda on the north, its 
banks are little known, since travellers seldom follow its windings ; 

> CailliaucI, 1, 849. « Strabo, B. 17, p. 786. ■ Strabo, ubi supra. 
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but it is ascertained that they contain no antiquities. The traces 
of ancient civilization re-appear below the Fourth Cataract, at Nouri, 
6ebel-el-6irkel and Merawe. Nouri, on the left bank, exhibits the 
remains of thirty-five pyramids, of which about half are in good 
preservation; but they have no sculptures or hieroglyphics; no 
temples stand near them, nor are there any ruins which indicate 
the former existence of a city. It can only be conjectured that 
they may be the necropolis of such a city, of which the traces have 
been buried in the sands. Gebel-el-BirkeP, about eight miles 
lower down, on the right bank, is a hill of crumbling sandstone, 
between 300 and 400 feet in height, and a mile distant from the 
nVer. On its western side, standing in the Desert, are two groups 
of pyramids, from 35 to 60 feet in height, amounting together to 
thirteen. Like those of Meroe, some of them have a sanctuary and 
doping walls in front, with arched roofe and sculpture. Tl\e 
Egyptian deities Osiris and Athor, with their usual emblems, and 
the ornaments common in Egyptian architecture, are found here. 
In one of the sanctuaries, a personage apparently royal, holding a 
bow of great length and thickness, is receiving oblations similar to 
those which are represented in the Egyptian tombs. Gebel-el- 
Birkel contains also the remains of several temples, two of them so 
far preserved, that their original plan and dimensions can be dis- 
covered. The largest has been nearly 500 feet in length, and con- 
sisted of two courts, the first 150 feet long and 135 wide, tlie 
second 125 feet long and 102 wide. The sanctuary contains a 
granite altar, on which the name of Tirhakah is inscribed, and an- 
other of basalt, with the shield of an Egyptian king'. The sculp- 
tures with w^hich the walls appear to have been adorned have al- 
most entirely perished, and such is the havoc which time and 
barbarism have made, that of more than eighty columns which the 
temple must have contained, one only remains erect. 

» Cailliaud, 3, 197. Hoskins, ch. 11. 

* Hoskins (p. 146) says the name is Papi, but he has not given a copy. 
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Another of much smaller dimensions, being only 115 feet in 
length, and partly excavated in the rock, was constructed by 
Tirhakah, whose name, with that of his queen, is read upon the 
walls of the excavated part*. It was dedicated to the god Typhon 
or Pthah-Sokari. The sculptures exhibit offerings made to various 
gods of the Egyptian pantheon, and the whole style of the build- 
ing is decidedly of an Egyptian character. Two other temples, 
one 85 feet in length, remain surrounded by ruins which indicate 
the ancient importance of the city in which they stood. In one 
of them a king appears lifting a battle-axe on some captives tied 
together by their hair". Two lions of red granite, one bearing the 
name of Amunoph III., the other of Amuntuonch, perhaps his son 
or brother, were found among the ruins and brought to England 
by Lord Prudhoe*. They are now appropriately placed at the 
entrance of the Gallery of Egyptian antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum. Notwithstanding the mutilation they have suffered, their 
grand and simple outlines and attitude of majestic repose reveal to 
a discriminating observer the high perfection of taste and skill 
which characterized Egyptian art under the eighteenth dynasty. 
The characters for Amun, in the first part of the name, have been 
obliterated, as in many other instances ; and a king Amunasso, of 
a much later age, perhaps of the Ptolemaic or Roman times*, has 
engraved his own name on one of them, in characters which show 
the decline of art. Whether these lions mark the southern limits 
of the dominions of Egypt, or are trophies of conquest, brought 
from Thebes or Soleb by Ethiopian kings, is a doubtful question. 
A fragment has also been found here, which appeare to have borne 
the name of Rameses II., and another with that of Aspelt or 
Osport. 

' Hoskins, p. 136. ' Hoskina^ p. 141. 

■ Birch*8 Gallery of Antiquities, p. 50. 

* Iloskms, 161, 288. Rosellini, Dyn, 25. Sir G. Wilkinson in Tran^ 
Roy. Soc. Lit. 2nd Ser. 1, 54. 
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No monument has yet been discovered, by which the name of 
this city could be fixed ; but it is probably Napata, the capital of 
Candace, the Queen of the Ethiopians, which was taken by Petro- 
nius in the reign of Augustus*, and also of those kings of Ethiopia, 
who are mentioned in the history of the Ptolemies and the Pha- 
raohs. The name Merawe, given to a village a short distance 
below Gebel-el-Birkel, on the right bank of the Nile, has been 
identified by some writers with Meroe, But the site of that king- 
dom has been fixed by decisive evidence ; and if the modern name 
have any connexion with the ancient, it can only be that Merawe 
marks the northern limit of the kingdom of Meroe. It stands 
very near the commencement of the route which conducts across 
the Desert of Bahiouda to the banks of the Nile, opposite Shendy. 
Another route through the Desert from the north, commencing at 
the isle of Argo, appears also to have terminated at Napata, by 
which the bend of the river to Dongola was cut off ". The impor- 
tance which it thus acquired, as an entrep6t between Nubia and 
Meroe, would account for its size and population. 

The south-western deflection of the Nile continues, after it has 
passed Merawe, till it reaches the 18th degree of N. latitude, when 
it turns again to the north. In this part of its course it is about 
half a mile wide. Scarcely any land is now under cultivation, 
except in the islands, and the desert spreads in interminable extent 
everywhere beyond the banks. The kingdom 'of Dongola begins 
just where the river resumes its northern direction, and continues 
to near the Second Cataract. The whole of this district much 
surpasses in fertility that which has been just described. The 
banks are no longer rocky ; the inundation consequently diffuses 
itself further over the surrounding country ; fine pastures abound, 
and maintain a breed of valuable horses. No remains of anti- 
quity are found till we reach the island of Argo, in lat. 19° 12' N., 

" Strabo, 17, p. 820. Plin. 6, 35. ' See Russcgger's Karte von Nnbien. 
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a little above the Third Cataract\ It is twelve miles in length 
and tolerably fruitful, and is probably the Oagaudes insula of 
Pliny*. Two overthrown colossal statues of grey granite, in 
Ethiopian costume, with Egyptian features, are without a name ; 
but near them lies a fragment of a statue of Sabaco. They all 
appear to have belonged to a temple which once stood upon this 
spot, and the two statues may have been erected before its en- 
trance*. They were cut from a quarry at Toumbos, near the Third 
Cataract, where a similar, but smaller statue still exists, and a 
hieroglyphic tablet, bearing the names of Thothmes I. and Amu- 
noph III. 

Below the Third Cataract, a little to the north of the island of 
Argo, the Nile makes a considerable deflection to the east, and 
travellers usually take a straight line through the desert to Soleb 
or Dherbe on the left bank. In this deflection, the only ruins that 
occur are those of Seghi or Sesce, on the right bank ; they con- 
sist of a few columns, on the base of which captives are repre- 
sented ; but no name has been found to determine whose triumph 
they record*. Soleb presents the ruins of a temple, equally 
remarkable for the elegance of its architecture, and its imposing 
and picturesque position, on the very line of separation between 
the verdure and fertility of the Nile, and the desolation of the 
Desert, spreading to the horizon in a monotonous plain of sand*. 
A dromos or avenue 136 feet long, of granite sphinxes, with bodies 
of lions and heads of rams, led up to a portico or propylon^ open- 
ing into a court 90 feet in length and 113 in width, ornamented 
with twenty-eight columns. It is succeeded by another 78 feet 
long, where the remains of thirty-two columns, each 17 feet in 
circumference, can be traced. A chamber beyond this second 

' Hoskins's Ethiopia, ch. xv. ' N. H. 6, 36. ■ Hoskins, p. 212. 

* Ritter, Africa, 611. They were not seen by Hosklns^ who took the 
Desert-road. 

• Cailliaud, 1, 875. Hoskins^ p. 245. 
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court contained twelve columns, on the bases of which prisoners 
of different nations are represented, as on Egyptian monuments, 
by embattled ovals. Thirty-eight of these have been counted, but 
they have neither been dfawn nor described with such accuracy 
as to enable us to identify them. Amunoph III. is the king whose 
victories are recorded, and the temple was dedicated to Amunra, 
the chief god of Thebes. The foundations were of crude brick, 
which in B^ypt also has been used for the same purpose, though 
apparently a slight support for the enormous masses of stone 
which were placed upon them. Sukkot, also on the left bank, a 
little lower down, contains some ruins of the age of Amunoph III., 
and traces of a town of considerable size*. The river is divided, 
a few miles below Sukkot, by the island of Sais, the next in mag- 
nitude to that of Argo, and soon after enters the district called 
Batn-el-Hajar, abounding with granitic rocks which approach each 
other so nearly, that the Nile is contracted in one place into two 
passages, scarcely a stone's throw wide. The rocks impend over 
the shore and fill the bed with shoals, among which the river runs 
with so many eddies, rapids and shallows, that navigation, even in 
the time of the highest waters, is dangerous, and at other times 
impracticable*. A short distance below the island of Sais, on the 
right bank, stand the remains of the small temple of Amara. 
The two columns of the portico, which alone remain, have square 
bases, an appendage not found in the oldest specimens of Egyptian 
arcliitecture ; and this, joined to the indifferent execution of the 
sculpture, leads to the conclusion that they are not of the Pha- 
faonic times'. The shields, which might have given us precise 
information of the builder's name, have never been filled up*. 

Semneh, on the left bank, in lat. 21° 29', about half-way 
between the Island of Sais and the Second Cataract, exhibits the 
remains of a temple, on an elevated rock near the river, surrounded 

* Hoakins, 255. ■ Ritter, Africa, p. 617. 

• Calllinud, 3, 253. Hoskins, p. 261. * Cailliaud, 1, 34a 
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by a covered gallery supported by columns and square pillars. 
The walls are ornamented with sculpture, in which the Egyptian 
king Thothmes III. appears, making offerings to a predecessor of 
the name of Sesortasen or Osortasen*, who is joined in a triad with 
the gods Noum or Cnuphis, and Totoun. The names of Ame- 
nemhe III., the founder of the Labyrinth and of Sebekatep, or 
Bebekopth, have also been found here*. Directly opposite, on the 
right bank, stands another temple of larger dimensions, but so 
decayed and buried in the sand, that its plan has not been traced. 
It is, however, of equal antiquity, the name of Thothmes III., 
joined with that of Amunoph III., being found on the sculptures. 
No spot on the upper course of the Nile exhibits a more impres- 
sive or picturesque view. The temples on their opposite eminences 
appear like the ruins of fortresses, guarding the narrow pass 
through which the river forces its way. Though now surrounded 
only by the sands of the Desert, they no doubt mark the site of a 
populous city, whose buildings have vanished, as its name has dis- 
appeared from history*. In the flourishing times of the monarchy 
of the Pharaohs, it was strongly fortified as being the frontier 
town of their dominions towards Ethiopia. It was also the highest 
point on the course of the Nile on which its rise was recorded*, as 
in later times at Elephantine. 

The district of Batn-el-Hajar continues to the Second Cataract, 
or Wadi Haifa, in lat. 22°, anciently called Behni* ; but as the 
river approaches this place, the porphyritic and granitic rocks on 
its banks give place to sandstone, forming hills of a less rugged 

* Hoskins, p. 269. 

" Birch, Trans, of Royal Soc. of Lit 2, 322, N. S. 
' Hoskins, p. 27 6. 

* The inference of Lepsius, that the place of the inscriptions which he 
has copied, marks the height of the inundation, appears to me very doubt- 
ful, 

* Rosellini, Monumenti del Culto, p. 15. 
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dumu^ter. The Cataract of Wadi Haifa, called by the ancients 
the Great Cataract^, is itself composed, like all the others, of primi- 
ti?e rocks, rising through the sandstone. In depth it exceeds that of 
Sjene, and its roar may be heard at tlie distance of half a league ; 
yet it appeared to Burckhardt^ rather a collection of rapids than a 
fall, and Belzoni ascended it during the inundation. It is not a 
single shoot of water, extending across the channel of the river ; 
but a succession of islands dividing the stream, which foams and 
rushes between them. This has been the site of an ancient town : 
large remains of pottery are spread over what is now the Desert, 
and three temples have been traced with the names of Sesortasen, 
Thothmes III., and Amenophis II., all on the left bank. The 
largest and most southern of these was probably dedicated to 
Thoth, who was an object of special reverence in Nubia. Its walls 
and propylon were constructed of crude bricks, the columns and 
pilasters of the pronaos, of stone. Like those of Benihassan, 
which will be hereafter mentioned, they were fluted in eighteen 
facets. A flight of steps led from the Nile to the front of the 
temple, which stands on rising ground. In the sanctuary of a 
smaller temple was excavated a stele or tablet of the age of Se- 
sortasen, now placed in the Museum of Florence, and recording his 
victories over the neighboring African Tribes^. In the pronaos of 
the same edifice was found a similar monument of the ago of 
Menephtha I., indicating that the temple had been built by his 
father Rameses I., and dedicated to Amun-Khem*. 

The whole interval of 220 miles from Wadi Haifa to Syene is 
remarkable for the number of the temples which are found, some 
on the right, some on the left bank, detached, or excavated in the 
sandstone rock, according to the width of the interval between it 

- Strabo, B. 17, p. 786. 

* Travels in Nubia, p. 85. 

* Rosellini, Monumenti del Culto, p. 15; Monumenti Stor. 3, 38. 

* Rosellini, Mon. del Culto, p. 14. 
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and the river\ At the distance of a dayls navigation from Wad! 
Haifa, at Meschiahit, on the right bank, is a small grotto temple, 
in which is sculptured the homage of an Ethiopian prince, named 
Poeri, to an Egyptian sovereign. He kneels in the presence of 
three deities, the goddess Anuke or Vesta, the crocodile-headed 
Sebak, Anubis, and a king, probably deceased, whose shield 
appears to identify him with the Sesortasens. A little lower down, 
on the right bank, is the grotto temple of Gebel Addah, now a 
Christian church, but originally dedicated by King Horus of the 
18 th dynasty to the god Thoth. It appears also to have been a 
place of sepulture, and perhaps served as a necropoh's to some of 
the neighboring towms, which would otherwise appear to have been 
wholly destitute of cemeteries. 

The most remarkable of all the temples between the Second 
Cataract and Syene is that of Aboosimbel or Ipsambul, anciently 
Ibsciak, two days' journey below Wadi Haifa, and on the left bank. 
It was nearly covered by the sands of the desert, which have 
poured down in a stream through an opening in the hill, when 
Belzoni^ undertook to clear them away, and discovered that the 
rock had been hewn into two grotto temples, one dedicated to 
Athor by Nofreari, the queen of Rameses the Great, the other to 
Amun and Phre, by Rameses himself. The front of the larger 
temple has a cornice of apes, sacred to Thoth, and is adorned with 
colossal figures 51 feet in height, yet so deeply buried ip the sand 
that only a portion of the head of one was visible. The pronaos 
is 57 feet long and 52 wide ; many apartments lie beyond it, 
covered with hieroglyphics and historical paintings and sculptures, 
which have been preserved with scarcely any injury even to the 

* The raonuraents of Lower Nubia are faithfully delineated in the work 
of Gau, Antiquit^s de la Nubie, 1822 ; but his speculations on the respective 
antiquity of buildings and excavations, as they preceded the discovery of 
the hieroglyphic character, are often erroneous. 

' Belzoni, Researches, 1, 816. foL 
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brilliancy of the colors, througli so long a series of ages. Cham« 

pollion and Rosellini, following the footsteps of Belzoni with 

ampler means, have explored every part of the temple, ascertained 

the age of its construction, and discovered that it records the vie- 

tones of Rameses IIL over various nations of Africa and Asia. Its 

importance as an historical document will appear when we come 

to treat of this sovereign's reign. Smaller excavations of the same 

land are found at Ibrim, the Premis of the Greek and Roman 

geographers, after another day's navigation ; one is a chapel of the 

age of Thothmes I., another of Thothmes HI., another of Amu- 

noph n., his successor, and a fourth of Rameses III\ 

After passing Ibrim, the channel of the river is compressed 

between a range of sandstone hills, which for two miles rise almost 

perpendicularly, and scarcely allow room to pass between them and 

its bed. Derri or Derr (anciently Teiri), the present capital of 

Lower Nubia, situated on the left bank, contains an excavated 

temple dedicated by Rameses the Great (III.) to the gods Pthah 

and Phre, whose sacred bark appears carried in procession by 

twelve priests. Amada, about two hours' sail below Derri, has a 

temple founded by Thothmes III., continued by Amenophis II., 

and completed by Thothmes IV. Its sculptures are of a high 

order of merit, and the columns of the pronaos bear a striking 

resemblance to the early Doric. It is at this point of the Nile's 

course that the long Akaha^ or valley of Eorosko, leads from the 

right bank into the heart of the eastern Desert. The caravans, 

avoiding the circuitous course by which we have followed the 

Nile through Upper Nubia and Dongola, rejoin it after a desert 

journey of twelve to fourteen days (250 miles), at the point 

between Napata and Meroe, where it makes its great deflection to 

Rosellini, Monumenti del Culto, p. 37. That in honor of Amenophis 
n. appears to have been sculptured by a prince of the blood royal, who 
▼as goyemor of Nubia 
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the 80uthwe8t\ Wadi Easeboua, the Valley of Lions, on the 
right bank, has derived its name from the sphinxes, the remains 
of a line of sixteen which once led up from the Nile to the temple. 
It is partly an excavation in the rock, and partly a detached 
building of the age of Rameses III., dedicated to Amun. Its 
architecture is of an ordinary kind*. The temple of Affeedonee or 
Meharraka appears from its architecture to be of low antiquity; 
its remains are considerable, but it contains no hieroglyphical 
inscriptions or sculptures by which its precise age can be deter- 
mined. Dakkeh, twenty miles lower down, the ancient Pselcis*, 
was the site of a temple of Thoth, erected by ThothmeS III. ; but 
its principal temple was begun by the Ethiopic king Erkamen, the 
Ergamenes of Diodorus*, one of the dynasty who appear to have 
made themselves independent after the fall of the ancient throne 
of the Pharaohs. The temple was continued by Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, who reunited Nubia to Egypt. The Libyan chain, bending 
to the Desert, leaves here a considerable space on the left bank, on 
which the ruins stand. They are only the central part of a vast 
square which once occupied the plain. An inscription of the 
Roman times designates the Great Ilermes (Thoth) as sharing in 
the border land of Egypt and Ethiopia. The central part of 
Nubia was specially under his protection ; the southern under that 
of Anuke and Sate ; the northern, near Philae, of Kneph and 
Osiris. Pselcis is the furthest point to the south at which any 
traces of Greek or Roman dominion have been found on monu- 
ments ; northward they are abundant. Ghirscheh, or Gerf Hussein, 
on the right bank, a few miles below Dakkeh, has been partly 

4 

constructed, partly excavated in the rock : the construction has 

* See before p. 12. Hoskins, p, 17. 

' Rosellini, Mon. Stor. 3, pt 2, 194 ; Mon. del Culto, p. 60. 
■ Selk, with the article Pselk, was a form of Isis, to whom the city wa« 
dedicated. 

* Diod. 8, 6. He was contemporary with the second Ptolemy. 
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been destroyed ; the excavation appears to have been a sanctuary 
dedicated by Rameses III. to the honor of the god Pthah, from 
whom the place was called, like Memphis, Phtkah-hci^, The 
Temple of Dandour is of a very different age, that of the emperor 
Augustus. Kalabsche, the ancient Talmis, which, like Dandour, 
stands on the left bank, contains a temple dedicated to the god 
Mandulis or Malulis, as appears both by a hieroglyphical and a 
Greek inscription ; and its bas-reliefs exhibit his mythological 
history*. It had been founded by Amunoph II., rebuilt by one of 
the Ptolemies, and repaired by Augustus, Caligula and Trajan. 
The Libyan chain, which rises directly behind the temple, offered 
in its sandstone hills inexhaustible materials for building, and 
ancient quarries may be traced in various parts of it. Kalabsche 
stands in lat 23° 30', consequently immediately under the Tropic 
of Cancer. The temple of Beitoualli, at a short distance from 
Kalabsche, is filled with memorials of the victories of Rameses IL, 
f<»ining one of the most important documents of the history of his 
reign. The first portion represents his triumphs over the Ethiopian 
nations ; the others, the tribute brought by them, and his Asiatic 
victories*. The temple of Beitoualli probably escaped the devasta- 
tion which fell on the rest of the buildings of Lower Nubia, in the 
invasion of Cambyses, by the circumstcance of its being excavated 
in Uie rock. The space between Kalabsche and Beitoualli is 
covered with heaps of earth and fragments of pottery, mixed with 
human bones and bandages impregnated with bitumen, the 

' Roeellini, Mon. del Calto, p. 65. 

* WiUdnson, Mod. Eg. and Thebes, 2, 312. It contains a monument in 
the Greek language, supposed to be of the age of Diocletian, in which 
Sileo, a king of Ethiopia and Nubia, records his victories over the Blemmyes. 
Mandulis is represented as the son of Horus and Isis, though commonly 
las appears as the mother of Honis. 

■ Gallery of Antiquities of tlie British Museum, p. 94. One of the rooms 
of the Museum exhibits a colored facsimile of the sculptures of this temple, 
from the drawings of Mr. Hay. 
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evident traces of a large necropolis. Tafii, the ancient Taphis, 
contains some temples of the Roman times, and Eardassi, a temple 
of Isis without any sculptures. That of Deboud (Parembole), a 
short distance above the First Cataract, was chiefly built by 
Atharaman, an Ethiopian king of the same dynasty as Ergamenes, 
and dedicated to the ram-headed God of Thebes and Meroe. 

Such a line of sacred edifices as we have described from the 
Second Cataract to the First, implies a population very diffeient 
from the scattered and impoverished tribes that now inhabit the 
valley of Lower Nubia. Their habitations may easily have disap- 
peared, but the traveller is surprised to find so few traces of their 
sepulchres. Not many, however, have explored this region ; they 
have gone, till lately, in haste and fear, without time or means to 
make excavations, and not venturing beyond the immediate 
neighborhood of the river. An ample field of inquiry remains for 
any scientific expedition which should be able to explore what lies 
buried, as well as measure and delineate what stands on the 
surface. The climate of Nubia is superior to that of Egypt, and 
its mean temperature ten degrees higher, but its general fertility 
is less ; and Lower Nubia especially, from the near approach of 
the hills to the river, which prevents the deposit of alluvium, 
contains less land capable of culture, and is more exposed to the 
encroachment of the sand\ The rise of the Nile is in some places 
as much as thirty feet, but the height of the banks denies the 
adjacent land the benefit of the inundation, unless powerful wheels 
be used to raise its waters to a higher level. 

Just above the Cataract of Syene, where the Nile is 3000 feet 
T^ide, lies the island of Philae', which might be considered as the 

* "Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 1, 117, 223. 

^ 9i\ai is plaral in Greek and Latin, the smaller island being indnded. 
The access to the larger is from the southern side. The hieroglyphic name^ 
Phildk (or Manlak), is said to mean boundary land. Bosellini, Men. del 
Culto, p. 179. 
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boundary between Egypt and Ethiopia. It is not above a quarter 
of a mile long, but is covered with picturesque ruins of temples, 
ahnost entirely of the times of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Epiphanes, 
and Philometor, with additions by the Roman emperors. The 
small remains of the temple of Athor are of the age of the last of 
the Pharaohs, Nectanebus. The principal monuments lie at the 
southern end of the island ; a wall, erected on the rocks which rise 
abruptly from the river, ran round the whole, and made it an 
Abaton or inaccessible sanctuary*.. From the landing-place two 
parallel colonnades conducted to the chief temple, before which 
lay two colossal lions of granite in front of a pair of obelisks, 
forty-four feet in height The angles of the sanctuary were occu- 
pied by two monolithal shrines, in which a sacred hawk used to 
be kept. One of these is now in the Louvre, the other in the 
Museum of Florence. Eight and left of the entrance are two 
small buildings, one of which, dedicated to Athor, represents the 
birth of Ptolemy Philometor, under the form of Horus. Philse 
was dedicated to the worship of Osiris, said to be buried here', 
whose mythic history is displayed in the sculptures which every- 
where cover the walls, and especially two secret chambers. A 
still smaller island, anciently called Snem or Senmut, now Beghe^ 
lies near Philse. The inscriptions show that it was a place of 
sanctity in the Pharaonic times. The names of Amunoph ITI., 
Rameses the Great, Psammitichus, Apries and Amasis, all appear 
on its granite rocks*, along with memorials of the Ptolemies and 
Roman emperors. 

* Pint la. et Oair. p. 359. The I^yptians fabled that neither birds flew 
oyer it nor fish approached the shore. Senec. N. Q. 4, 2, 7. 

« Diod. 1, 22. 

• Rosellini, Mon. del Ctilto, p. 186. The resort of visitors to Philse was 
•0 great in the time of the Ptolemies^ that the priests petitioned Physcon 
not to allow public fVinctionaries to come and live at their expense. The 
obelisk on which this petition was inscribed was brought to England by 

VOL. I. 2 
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The falls begin immediately below Philse, and extend to Sjene 
and the island of Elephantine. The granite rocks by which they 
are caused, cross the river and extend into the Desert on either 
side. They are much higher and more rugged than those of the 
Second Cataract ; rising to the height of forty feet, their fracture 
exhibits a beautiful rose color, but their bare sides and peaks are 
brown. There are three principal falls ; at the steepest, which is 
about thirty feet wide, the descent is from ten to twelve feet in 
100 ; yet during the high water it may be shot, though not alto- 
gether without danger^ The entire descent in a space of &ve 
miles, is only eighty feet*. The description given by the ancients 
of the deep fall and deafening sound of the waters is an exaggera- 
tion, for no change of level can have taken place since the days 
of Cicero and Seneca*, which could reconcile their accounts with 
the fact. From them the whole neigbborhood obtained the name 
of ManebmoUy ^ the place of pure waters.'' The £^[yptians con- 
sidered this as in a certain sense the source of the Nile, and in a 
sculpture of the temple, the river is represented in a human form, 
crowned with lotus, at the bottom of a grotto, pouring a perennial 
stream from two urns, which he holds upright in his hands^. 
When the course of the Nile above Egypt was little known, as it 
would be to the natives of the Delta, the violent agitation of the 
waters at this place was not unnaturally accounted for by tho 

Mr. BankeS) and the comparison of its hieroglyphics with those of the 
Rosetta stone, assisted in the discoverj of the phonetic alphabet. 

* Seneca, N. Q. 4, 2, gives a lively picture of this operation. " Bini par- 
Tula navigia conscendant^ quorum alter navem regit^ alter exhaurit ; cum 
toto flumine effusi navigium ruens minus temperant^ magnoque spectan- 
tium metu in caput nixi, quum jam adploraveris^ mersosque atque obrutos 
tanta mole credideris, longe ab eo in quem ceciderant loco navigant^ tor- 
menti modo missL" 

' Russegger, Reisen, 1, 218. 

' Somn. Scip. 6. Nat Qosst 4, 2. 

* Rosellini, Mon. del Culto^ pL zxviL 8. 
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bursting forth of a subterraneous stream. It was even believed in 
Lower Egypt, or at least so Herodotus was told by a learned 
functionary of Sais^, that the Nile rose here, and flowed half 
towards Ethiopia and half towards Egypt. 

The quarries on either bank have furnished the colossal statues, 
obelisks and monolithal shrines' which are found throughout 
igypt, or as trophies of conquest adorn Home and Constantinople. 
The marks of the wedges and tools are still visible ; an obelisk, 
fifty-four feet long, lies wholly detached and ready for transport ; 
others are marked out by a line of holes in which the wedges 
were to be inserted*. Notwithstanding the many centuries which 
have elapsed since these quarries were wrought, their fracture still 
Mipeajs fresh and of a much brighter color than the natural rock ; 
BO short is the time since the tool of an Egyptian quarryman laid 
open their surface, compared with that during which their brown 
sides and peaks have been exposed to the action of the atmo- 
sphere. The road which leads from Philse to Syene on the right 
bank is about four miles in length, and is bordered on both sides 
by round masses of the granite rock, piled upon one another. 
The remains of a large square enclosure of crude brick are sup- 
posed to indicate the prisons or barracks, in which the slaves were 
lodged by whom th^e quarries were wrought*. Inscriptions and 
tablets in various parts commemorate acts of homage by the 
Pharaohs and other illustrious persons to the divinities of the 
Cataract, Kneph or Chnuphis, Sate and Anuke. The island of 
Elephantine*, just opposite to Syene, diversifies by its fertility and 
▼erdure the dreary aspect which sand and granite give to the 

» Her. 2. 28. 

• Her. 2, 176. 

• Description de l*Egypte, Ant vol. 1, p. 140. 

• Rowllini, Mon. del Culto, p. 189. 

' The ancient name of Elephantine was Ebo. M is the name of the ele- 
|Wt and of ivory in hieroglyphics. Roselliui, Mon. Stor. 4^ 204^ 
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neighborhood of the Cataracts. Two temples which stood upon 
it, one dedicated by Amunoph 11. to Eneph, the other to Amnn, 
have been recently destroyed by the Pacha of Egypt to build 
warehouses and a barrack. The remains of the Nilometer 
described by Strabo* are still yisible. The waters of the Nile 
were admitted into a receptacle of squared stone, into which a 
long flight of steps descended ; and the walls were graduated so 
as to mark the progressive rise of the inundation. The measures 
inscribed upon it are of the Greek and Roman age*. 

The latitude of Assuan, the ancient Syene, is 24° 5' 23", and it 
consequently lies 35' 23" north of the true tropic*. The ancients 
believed that it was immediately under the tropic ; that the sun's 
disc was reflected in a well at noon on the day of the solstice, an4 
that an upright staff cast no shadow^. It has been thought that 
these observations, though untrue for historical times, had been 
handed down from very remote ages, when the position of the 
tropic was different The northern limb of the sun's disc would 
however be nearly vertical over Syene, though not the centre, and 
the length of a shadow, being only yj©^^ ^^ ^^® staff, would be 
scarcely appreciable. Considering the entire want of accurate 
astronomical instruments among the Egyptians, an inaccuracy of 
observation or exaggeration of statement is far more probable than 
such a change in the inclination of the earth's axis*. 

* Strabo, B. lY, 81Y. Heliod. JEth. 9, 22. 

' Hieroglyphics published by the Egyptian Soc, pi 57-62. "Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs, 2. 47. 

* Hitter's Africa, p. 694, from the observations of the French. 

* 'Ev Ew^j/jj Kara depivhs rpoiras o iJXioj Kara Koprxpiis yiyvtrai (Strabo, 2, 133). 
'Ev Tivffvi^ Koi rd <ppeap icTl rd iiaati^aXvov Toy Bcpivag rpotriSf Si6ri rw rploiriK^ 
KvtcXcti iiroKeivrai ol rdiroi oiroi koi jroioiaiv daxiovs ro^g yvcS^ova; Kara fievriaPpiav. 
(17, p. 817.) 

* Syene is supposed to have been so called from a goddess Suan (opener) 
answering to the Ilithya of the Greeks. Rosellini, it. «. 

It may be convenient to exhibit here a table of the distances in English 
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At Syene we enter upon Upper Egypt, which continues as far 
as- Hermopolis Magna, in lat 28°, where Middle Egypt, called in 
kter times the Heptanomis, begins. From Syene to the apex of 
the Delta the Nile runs with a declivity without falls or rapids, 
the whole descent to the Mediterranean being only between 600 
and 600 feet. The valley through which it flows varies in 
breadth, as the hills which are parallel to it approach or recede, 
its average width being seven, its greatest not exceeding eleven 
miles. A short distance below Syene begins a district of sand- 
stone-rock which continues nearly to Latopolis in lat. 25°. This 
part of the valley is narrow, and as the Nile can deposit little fer* 
tilizing matter, the general aspect of the shores is dreary and 
barren. The first place at which any remains of antiquity occur is 
Koum-Ombos, the ancient Ombi, on the right bank. The two 
temples, of which considerable ruins are standing, of an hnposing 
architecture, and still showing the brilliant colors with which they 
were adorned, are of the Ptolemaic age ; but a fragment of a much 
earlier foundation has been discovered, a doorway of sandstone, 
built into a wall of brick. It was part of a temple built by 
Thothmes IIL, in honor of the crocodile-headed god Sebak*. The 

4 

miles of the principal places in Egypt They are taken from Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson's Manners and Customs^ 8, 404^ and Bnssegger's Map : — 

Syene to Latopolis 100 

Latopolis to Thebes 88 

Thebes to Keneh, opposite to Tentyra 49 

Keneh to Panapolis 83 

Panapolis to Lycopolis , .... 85 

Lycopolis to Speos Artemidos 80 

Speos Artemidos to Minieh 26 

Minieh to Benisooef, opposite the Fyouni .... 85 

Benisooef to Cairo 83 

Cairo to Rosctta 110 

' Rosellini, Mon. del Culto, 196. 
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king is represented, on the jambs, holding the measuring reed and 
chisel, the emblems of a construction, and in the act of dedicating 
the temple. The crocodile was held in special honor by the 
people of Ombi, whose feud with the people of Tentyra has been 
celebrated by Juvenal'. Crocodile mummies have been found in 
the adjacent catacombs, confirming the ancient accounts of the 
veneration in which it was held here ; the Roman coins of the 
Ombite nome also exhibit the crocodile*. The river here inclines 
strongly to the Arabian side, and threatens to undermine and 
bury in its waters the hill on which the temples stand. Sixteen 
miles below Ombi', at Gebel Selsileh, or the Hill of the Chain, the 
Arabian and Libyan range draw so near to each other, that the 
river, contracted to about half its previous width, seems to flow 
between two perpendicular walls of sandstone. This spot was 
appropriately chosen for the special worship of the Nile, who 
seems here to occupy the whole breadth of Egypt. Under the 
name of Hapimoou, and the emblem of the crocodile, Ramcses 11. 
consecrated a sanctuary to him. On both sides of the river, but 
especially on the eastern bank, are vast quarries of the beautiful 
and durable stone of which the temples of Upper Egypt are 
constructed. The opening of a quarry for such a purpose appears 
to have been regarded by the Egyptians as a religious act; 
inscriptions record the event and the edifices for which the stone 
was wrought, the oflScers who superintended the works, and the 
sovereigns who visited this part of Egypt for religious or festive 
purposes. One excavation in the western rock, of superior dimen- 
sions to the rest, with five entrances from the bank of the river, 
was begun in the reign of Horus of the eighteenth dynasty, and 
records his expedition into Ethiopia and triumph over its inhabit- 
ants. On the internal walls of this gallery, which runs parallel to 

» Sat 15. 

' Tochon d'Anne^y, Recherches sur les M^dailles des Nomes, p. 54 

» Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and Thebes, 2, 283. 
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the Nile, successiye sovereigns and princes of this and the follow- 
ing dynasty have inscribed their names, with acts of adoration. 
The position of these quarries, so close to the banks of the river, 
made it easy to transport columns and architraves of any size to 
the most distant parts of Egypt. The block of a colossal sphinx 
is still lying on the shore ; others are traced for excavation on the 
rock : and it was hence, no doubt, that the criosphinxes were 
brought, which form the long dromos uniting the temple of Luxor 
at Thebes with the palace of Kamak. Two monolitlial shrines 
are lying fractured on the ground, one of which bears the date of 
the twenty-seventh year of Amenophis-Memnon*. 

Edfu, or Apollinopolis Magna, stands on the right bank in lat. 
25^, and here the valley begins to expand sufficiently to allow some 
effect to the inundation. The remains of the principal temple, dis- 
tant about a third of a mile from the river, give a very perfect idea 
of the usual construction of an f^3^tian temple. Of all the edifices 
of this class in Egypt it is the best preserved, but its beauty is 
impaired by the sands which have accumulated against its sides 
and the heaps of rubbish which hide the columns to two-thirds of 
their height — the ruins of the huts of mud with which the Arabs 
have covered the platform of the temple. The whole of the sacred 
precincts is surrounded by a strong wall 20 feet high, and is entered 
by a gateway (or pylon) which is 50 feet in height, and is flanked 
by two converging wings, rising to 107 feet*. A large square 
court, surrounded by a colonnade, is in front of the pronaos or por- 

' Hosellini, Mon. del Culto, p. 234. 

• Writers on Egyptian antiquities frequently give the name of pylon to the 
converging piles which rise on each side the gateway ; but m\w is properly 
t lofty gate, bearing the same analogy to in3Xi;, as portone in Italian to porta. 
The converging piles are called wrepa, wings; and the whole front, including 
gateway and wings, irp67rv\ov, Diodorus, 1, 47, gives the name of irvAwi^, a 
parte potiori, to the whole front Russegger (1, 180) gives 90 feet as the 
height of the converging wings. They contain ten stories, and probably 
lerved as lodgings for the priests or servitors of the temple. 
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tico, which is 53 feet in height, and has a triple row of eolmnns, 
whose capitals exhibit a rich variety of graceful foliage. The tem- 
ple is 145 feet wide; and from the entrance to the opposite end 
424 feet long, and every part is covered with hieroglyphics. It 
was dedicated to Hor-hat, the Horus-Apollo of the Greeks ; but it 
is wholly of the Ptolemaic times, its earliest portion having been 
erected by Ptolemy Philometor. The smaller temple, which had 
been called a Typhonium, is properly an appendage, in the hiero- 
glyphics Manmuiy representing the birth and education of the 
youthful God, whose parents were adored in the larger edifice*. 

Eilithya (El Kab), a few miles lower down the Nile and on the 
eastern bank, is remarkable for its hypogsea, which pierce the sand- 
stone rock in every direction and mark the ancient importance of 
the town. Two of them deserve more especial notice. They are 
tombs of the family of the sacred scribes and hi^ priest of the 
temple of Eilithya, whose names have been read PipBy Sotepau, and 
Hanseni, and are as old as the reign of Rameses Meiamun. Almost 
. the whole domestic life of the Egyptians is here portrayed, in sculp- 
tures and stucco, with colors as vivid as when the artist had just 
ceased to work upon them. The operations of husbandry, tlie 
gathering of the vintage and the making of wine, tlie capture and 
preservation of fish, the navigation of the Nile, trades and manufac- 
tures, the song and the dance, the preparation of a mummy, are all 
delineated on these walls. Another tomb belonged to the com- 
mander of the fleet in which Amasis, the first of the eighteenth 
dynasty, ascended the Nile for the subjugation of Ethiopia ; and a 
third records the names of several sovereigns of the same dynasty, 
whose succession would not otherwise have been known. From 
this point a valley opens which conducts in a south-eastern direc- 
tion through the Desert to Berenice on the Red Sea. Eilithya has 
probably been a seat of the commerce of ancient Egypt ; a wall of 

*Roselliiii, Mon. del Culto, p. 269; Mon. Stor. 3, 1, 215. 
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onburnt bricks, 27 feet in height, 34 in thickness, and 2000 each 
way in length, enclosed the ruins of the town, and one of larger 
extent the temples. The latter, of which the remains were drawn 
hj the French Commission*, have wholly disappeared under the 
hands of the present ruler of Egypt, but the fragments are sufficient 
to show that they belonged to the same epoch as the tombs, and 
that the tutelary goddess was Suan. The sandstone rock which 
has hitherto bordered the valley on both sides, is found only on the 
eastern ^m a short distance below Edfu ; four miles below Eilithya, 
the limestone makes its appearance. The pyramid of El Koo£e^ 
which is about two miles from the river, is built of it*. 

At Esneh (Latopolis) on the western bank, in lat. 25° 30', the 
valley of the Nile receives a great expansion and attains the width 
of between four and five miles. The remains of its temple are 
magnificent and resemble in style that of Edfu, but are wholly of the 
Roman times, extending from Claudius to Geta, whose hierogly- 
phics have been erased by his brother and murderer Caracalla. What 
now exists is only the pronaos. When the Roman emperors began 
their work, they appear to have destroyed even the foundations 
of the temple. A fragment still remains, the jamb of a gateway, 
converted into a doorsill, of the age of Thothmes 11., and a door- 
way in the pronaos, bearing a dedication by Ptolemy Epiphanes ; 
and it is true generally, that the Ptolemies erected their splendid 
works only on sites already consecrated to the ancient divinities of 
the country. Eneph or Chnuphis, Neith or Sate and Hak, theii 
joint oflspring, appear to have been the tutelary deities of Edfu. 
The architectural efiect of the temple is imposing, but the sculp- 
tures and hieroglyphics are very badly executed, showing the deep 
decline of art in the imperial times'. Two zodiacs found here, gave 
rise at their first discovery to inferences respecting the antiquity 

* Description de I'Egypte, Antiq. vol. 1, 843. 6. 7. 
•Vyse on Uie Pyramids, 3, 86, 1, pi 66-'71 
"Rosellini, Mon. del Culto, p. 283. 

2* 
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of Egyptian astronomy, which have been set aside by further inves- 
tigation. The pronaos of the greater temple, on the ceiling of 
which one of them is found, was begun by the Emperor Claudius. 
The smaller temple, sometimes called of Esneh, but which stood at 
FDayr, two miles and three-quarters north of Esneh, lately 
destroyed*, contained another zodiac, but was not older than 
Ptolemy Euergetes. Strabo says that Latopolis derived its name 
from the worship of Minerva and the, fish Latus', which accordingly 
appears among the sculptures of the temple, surrounded by that 
oval ring or shield which usually marks royalty or divinity*. 

The course of the driver is again contracted by the rocks of Gebe- 
lein or the two mountains^ which on opposite sides approach so near 
to it and rise so steeply, that tb avoid them the road quits the vici- 
nity of the Nile. With these hills the sandstone wholly disap- 
pears^, and limestone hills border the valley till it opens into the 
Delta below Memphis. Its character is consequently changed, the 
banks slope more gently from the stream, especially on the western 
side, and aflford a wider interval of cultivated land. In a plain of 
this enlarged valley stands Hermonthis oi^ the western bank. Its 
temple was built under the reign of the last Cleopatra, the con- 
temporary of Julius Caesar and Antony ; and the sculptures appear 
to allude to the birth of Caisarion, her son by the former, symbol- 
ized as that of the god Harphre, the son of Mandou and Ritho. 
Its astronomical ceiling can therefore afford no evidence of the state 
of science under the Pharaohs ; it is probably genethliacal, i, e, 
refers to the aspect of the heavens at the time of the birth. 

A much wider expansion of the valley takes place at the plain 

* It was destroyed to construct a canal. The larger temple has been 
cleared and preserved for a cotton warehouse (Lepsius, Einleitung, p. 68)l 

"Strabo, 17, p. 812, 8 17. 

* Wilkinson, Manners and Custonns, 6, 263. 

^ On Ru8segger*s Geognostical Chart of Egypt the sandstone is represented 
nating a few miles south of Gebelein. 
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on which stood Thebss, the city of a hundred gates. Both the 
chains of hills make a sweep away from the river, approaching and 
again contracting the valley at Goumah to the north, where the 
plain of Thebes and the remains of its edifices end. The river is 
enlarged to the width of a mile and a quarter, and is divided by 
islands. On the Libyan or western side, the hills, which are 1200 
feet high\ form precipitous rocks, and are penetrated by hypogsa, 
in which all classes of the Theban population found sepulchres. 
The Arabian or eastern chain is a succession of hills rising more 
gradually to the summit; it contains no sepulchral monuments. 
The ancient city was divided by the river. On the right bank the 
plain is occupied by two modem villages, Luxor to the south and 
close to the river ; Eamak nearer to the hills and about a mile and 
a quarter to the north. On the other side of the Nile, Medinet 
Abou and Goumah stand on the ground which the westem half 
of Thebes anciently occupied. But the monuments of this capital 
of the Pharaohs, in the times of their most extensive dominion, are 
so vast and important as to require a more detailed account than 
can be given of them now, when our object is rather to trace the 
course of the Nile, and we shall return to Thebes hereafter. 

In descending the river from Thebes, the traveller passes, at a 
little distance from the eastern bank, Medamoot', the site of a town 
whose ancient name is not ascertained. It contains, along with 
remains of the Roman and Ptolemaic times, some fragments of the 
age of Amunoph 11. and Rameses II. At Apollinopolis Parva 
(Koos) on the same bank, the propylon of a temple was till lately 
seen, nearly buried in the sand, dedicated by Cleopatra (Cocce) and 
her son Ptolemy to the God Aroeris ; but among the ruins a tablet 
has been found bearing date the sixteenth year of Rameses Meia- 
mun*. Coptos (now Keft, in hieroglyphics Kobto), also on the 

'Wilkinson, M. and C. 4, 119. Russegger, Reisen, 2, 1, 114 
•Wilkinson, Mod. Eg. and Thebes, 2, 133. 
* Champollion, Lettres d'Egypte, p. 92. 
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right bank, contains monuments of the Roman times, but none of 
ancient Egypt. Among the stones which the Christians' have 
employed in the construction of their church, the royal legends of 
Tliothmes III. and Nectanebus have however been discovered*. 
From this place a second valley opens to the south-east, leading to 
the quarries of porphyry in the Arabian Desert and to Cosseir on 
the Red Sea. Coptos was enriched by the commerce with India 
carried on by this route, and was a flourishing city till its destruc- 
tion by Diocletian*. The traffic with Cosseir still continues, but it 
is chiefly carried on from Eeneh, a little further to flie north. 
The river, after passing the opening of this lateral valley, bends to 
the northwest, and follows for some distance the line of its pro- 
longation, but soon recovers its normal direction to the north. 

About thirty-eight miles below Thebes, on the left bank, stands 
Dendera, tlie ancient Tentyra, whose inhabitants, celebrated for 
their skill in hunting the crocodile', were involved in hostility with 
the people of Ombi, whose devotion to the god Sebak, worshipped 
under this emblem, has been already noticed*. No remains of 
Egyi^tian architecture have excited the admiration of travellers 
more than the temple of Athor at Tentyra*. It is the first in tole- 
rable preservation which they meet as they ascend the Nile ; it 
stands remote from the river and the abodes of men, amidst the 
sands of the Desert, at the foot of the Libyan hills. The majestic 

> Wilkinson, u, «., 2, 129. • Gibbon, vol. 2, ch. 13. 

» Pliny, N. a 8, 25. ^lian, Hist Anim. 10, 21. 

* Inter finitiraos vetus atque antiqua simultas 

Ardet adhuc Ombos et Tentyra ; summus utrinque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod nuniina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus. — Juv. Sat. 15, 33. 
Ombi and Tentyra are not so near as the words of the poet would lead us 
to suppose ; but the Tentyrites had probably exercised their skill in catch- 
ing crocodiles within the limits of tlie Ombite nome. 

' Tentyra has been explained as Tei-n-athoTy the abode of Athor (Willdn- 
■"'Mi.Eg. 2,119). 
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architecture of its portico, composed of six columns, from T?hicb 
the features of the goddess Athor look down with a mysterious 
tranquillity, and the supposed primaeyal antiquity of its zodiac^ 
combined with its situation to produce admiration and awe. Un- 
der the influence of such feelings, it was natural that, as it is cer- 
tainly one of the most impressive of Egyptian monuments, it 
fihould be regarded as one of the oldest. This, however, is not the 
case. The sculpture with which every part is crowded, betrays 
itself to be of a late age ; the Greek inscriptions on the pronaos 
refer to Tiberius and Hadrian^, and the hieroglyphic legends on 
the oldest portions of the walls to the last Cleopatra. Tentyra 
contains, behind the great temple, a smaller one, dedic<ited to Isis, 
and a Typhonium ; but they are also of the Roman times. The 
zodiac is delineated on the ceiling of the pronaos ; the conclusion 
which Yisconti drew from the position of the signs, that it must 
have been constructed between a.d. 12 and aj). 132, was confirm- 
ed by Mr. Hamilton's reading of the name of Tiberius in the Greek 
inscription', and the hieroglyphical discoveries of Champollion. 
In an upper apartment a circular planisphere is delineated on the 
ceiling*, the object of which has not yet been ascertained. Che- 
noboscion (Quesr-Syad), on the right bank, is remarkable for some 
very ancient grottos, in which are inscribed the names of several 
kings of Egypt, earlier than any which remain on obelisks or 
temples. 

Near Diospolis Parva (How), on the left bank, opposite to Che- 
noboscion, begins the canal or ancient branch of the Nile, called 
the Bahr-Jusuf, or River of Joseph, which flows between the river 
and the Libyan hills to the entrance of the Fyoura. One of the 
first places which it passes is Abydos, or This. If modern disco- 
veries have disproved the high antiquity of Dendera, they have 

• Letronne's Inscriptions, 1, p. 89. 

• Wilkinson, Mod. Eg. and Thebes, 2, 121. Lepsius, Einreitung, p. 103. 

• Denon*8 Voyage en Egyi)te, 1, p. 34, plate 48. 
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•lullj confirmed the claims of Abydos. In the times of the native 
kings of Egypt, it had been the second city of the Thebaid', the 
birthplace of Menes the founder of the monarchy ; the origin of 
its temple was attributed to Memnon, and it was supposed to be 
the place of sepulture of Osiris. As he was the god of the unseen 
world, pious yotaries desired to rest here under his auspices. It 
became therefore a celebrated necropolis, and the adjacent Libyan 
hills are full of sepulchres, some of which date as far back as the 
time of Sesortasen. Its remains are found at Arabat el Matfoon, 
buried in sand, which reaches to the capitals and architraves of the 
columns. Here, in 1818, Mr. Bankes discovered a tablet inscribed 
with the shields of a series of Egyptian kings, which has contri- 
buted more than any other monument, except the Rosetta stone, 
to advance our knowledge of Egyptian history. Abydos contains 
two edifices ; one, called by the ancients the Palace of Memnon', 
built by the father of Rameses the Great ; the other, a temple 
built or finished by Rameses himself. The royal tablet just men- 
tioned was placed on the wall of one of the side apartments of this 
temple, and as it terminates with his name, and records his offer- 
ings to his predecessors, it is presumed that it was erected in his 
reign. It unfortunately suffered great mutilation in the interval 
between its discovery and its final removal by the French Consul 
Mimaut, on whose death it came into the British Museum*. A 
road passed by Abydos to the Greater Oasis. 

Ekhmin, Chemmis or Panopolis, on the eastern bank, which 
was anciently inhabited by linen weavers and masons, contains 
some ruins of the age of Ptolemy Philopater, dedicated to Amun 
Khem*. The Greeks confounded him with their Pan, whose name 
appears in the inscription on the temple. It is doubtful whether 

* Strabo, B. 17, p. 813. 

• Plin. N. Hist 6, 11. 

• Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities in the British Musenm, p. 6ft. 

* Strabo, B. 17, p. 818. Steph, Byz. 8. v. Iia»6iro>is. 
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anything remains of a temple described by Herodotus', dedicated 
U) Perseus, the son of Danae, and said to have been founded by 
him. E' Syout, the ancient Lycopolis, in lat. 27® 10' 14'', on the 
western bank, has no conspicuous ruins, but in the excavated 
chambers of the adjacent rocks mummies of wolves are found, ' 
confirming the etymology of the name*. The shield of a king 
preserved here has been read Rekamai ; he lived probably during 
the dominion of the Shepherds. Near Manfalout, a little lower 
down, the eastern and western banks contain grottos which have 
served as repositories to embalmed dogs, cats and crocodiles. The 
latter animal was especially worshipped at Athribis on the western 
nde of the' river, nearly opposite to Ekhmin. The magnificent 
portico of Hermopolis Magna, on the western side, was of the 
Pharaonic times. The remains of Antinoe, built by Hadrian in 
honor of his favorite, exhibited Roman architecture in singular 
contrast with the native style of Egypt. This district was more 
exposed than the Thebaid to the ravages of invading armies, and 
the material of buildings offered a temptation to burn them into 
lime. Hermopolis and Antinoe had escaped those perils, but 
have perished in our own age from the ignorance and cupidity of 
a semi-barbarous people. A little to the south of Antinoe is a 
grotto, the tomb of Thoth-otp, of the age of Sesortasen, containing 
a representation of a colossal statue dragged by the force of men's 
arms to the place of its erection'. 

To the north of Antinoe, on the eastern bank, are the grottos 
of Benihassan, the Speos Artemidos of the Greeks. The name 
has been explained by the united French and Tuscan expedition, 
who found in a desert valley of the Arabian chain, a temple con- 
8tnict«il by the kings of the eighteenth dynasty, and dedicated to 

» Her. 2, 91. 

• Sec the account of these hypogsea in the Description de TEgypte, Anti- 
quity torn. 2, ch. 18. Rosellini, Mon. Civ. 1, 81. 
' Minutoli, Rciseu, Atlas, plate 18. 
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Pasht, the Bubastis of the Greek writers on Egypt, identified by 
them with their Artemis^ The hypogaea near this temple are 
filled with the mummies of cats and some dogs, and others are 
buried under the sands of the Desert The grottos of Benihassan 
itself, which are above thirty in number, appear to have been the 
general cemetery of the nome of Hermopolis, to whose inhabitants 
it was more convenient to transport their dead for interment to 
the eastern hills, which here approach very near to the river, than 
to carry them to those on their own side, which recede to a con- 
siderable distance from it. This is a singular instance of a reh- 
gious usage controlled by convenience ; for in general the western 
hills were exclusively appropriated to interments. Two of these 
hypogaea are especially deserving of notice ; one is the tomb of 
Nevopth, a military chief of the reign of the early king Sesortasen, 
and of his wife, Rotei. It has in front an architrave excavated 
from the rock, and supported by two columns of 23 feet in height 
and slightly fluted with sixteen faces, which are just worked to a 
sufficient depth in the rock to allow them to be insulated from it 
They have no base or capital, but a square abacus is interposed 
between the architrave and the head of the column, and over the- 
architrave a denteled cornice has been cut, giving to the whole 
an air of grace and lightness. Tlie chamber within is 30 feet 
square, and the roof is divided into three vaults of elegant curva- 
ture by two architraves, each of which was once supported by a 
column no longer existing. The vaults are painted in checkers of 
the most vivid coloring. The walls represent Nevopth himself, 
engaged in fishing and the chase ; or husbandmen in various 
operations of agriculture, and artisans plying their respective handi- 
crafts. In one compartment we see a procession of threoJEgyp- 
tians and thirty-seven strangers, apparently prisoners, with the 
date of the sixth year of the reign of Sesortasen IP. Adjacent 

* Herod 2, 58. Rosellini, Mon. Civ. 1, p. 78. 

' Some writers have thought that this was a representation of the arrival 
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U> the tomb of Nevopth, and very similar in construction, is that 
of Amenheme, of nearly the same age ; one of the walls is 
covered with representations of men in various postures of wrest- 
iiog. The other grottos exhibit scenes from the domestic and 
civil life of the Egyptians. The hope expressed by an intelligent 
English traveller*, who visited Egypt early in this century, that by 
their means we might obtain as accurate a knowledge of the 
domestic antiquities of Egypt, as Herculaneum and Pompeii had 
given us of Roman life and manners, has been amply fulfilled by 
the publications of the French Commission, of Rosellini, and of 
our countryman. Sir Gardner Wilkinson. The grottos of Koum- 
el-Ahmar, nine miles lower down, supposed to stand on the site 
of Alabastron, are inferior in size and splendor to those of Beni- 
hassan, but they contain the names of some of the earliest Egyp- 
tian kings*. The quarries of the beautiful white or veined 
alabaster, which the Egyptians employed for their sarcophagi and 
other works of art, are in the Arabian Desert, near this place**. 
The ruins of Oxyrr3mchos (Behneseh) and Heracleopolis (Anasieh), 
both on the western bank, and near the Libyan hills, are incon- 
siderable ; nor does the course of the Nile present any remarkable 
feature till it arrives at Benisooef, opposite to the latter town, in 
laL 29°. The Libyan chain of hills here begins to retire from the 
vicinity of the river, and bends towards the north-west, and again 
returning towards the east and approaching the river, incloses the 
ancient province of Arsinoe, the modern Fyoum*, in which were 

of Jacob and his family in i^ypt ; but they were not thirty-seven in num- 
ber, nor were they captives, and they came in wheel-carriages (Gen. xlvi, 
27, xlv. 21). 

• Hamilton, JEgyptiaca, p. 290. 

• Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt, 2, 43. 

• Russegger, Rcisen, 21, 298. 

' The name is ancient, P/womtw, signifying in Coptic " the waters," i. e. the 
Lake of Moeria. 
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tbe Lake of Moeris, the Labyrinth, and the city of Crocodilo- 
polls. 

The entrance to this insulated region is by a valley about four 
miles wide, through which the canal or branch of the Nile called 
the Bahr Jusuf, passes. Its present surface is about 340 square 
miles ; its extent anciently about forty miles in one direction and 
thirty in another. It is one of the most fertile districts of Egypt*, 
though the inferiority of the modern to the ancient system of 
irrigation has much lessened the extent of productive soil. Be- 
sides grain and vegetables, it abounds with groves of dates and 
fig-trees, and the vine, which is a stranger to the valley of the Nile, 
thrives in the Fyoum. The basin in which it lies consists of the 
same limestone rock as the rest of this district, but it is covered 
by the deposit of the Nile. As it lies higher than Egypt, it must 
have become fertile at a later period, a rise in the bed of the river 
by deposition being necessary, before the water could reach it, 
from the Nile at Heracleopolis. But many circumstances render 
it probable that the Bahr Jusuf is an ancient branch of the river ; 
no mounds of earth are seen beside it, such as accompany the 
course of ancient canals, and the windings of its bed indicate a 
natural rather than an artificial channel. The point at which it 
originates is about 130 feet higher than the present level of the 
Nile opposite to the entrance of the Fyoum, and in this way it 
may have been fertilized in very remote times, though subsequent, 
as history informs us, to the establishment of the monarchy. 

On the side of the Desert the Fyoum was bounded by the natural 
lake called the Birket-el-Kerun, seven miles broad and about thirty- 
five miles from S.W. to N.E., which seems to have been the Lake 

* Strabo, B. lY, p. 809. It produces good olive oil, which the rest of 
Egypt does not (Jomard, Descr. de TEgypte, 4, 440). 

" Linant, M6moire sur le Lac Moeris. Translated in Borrer's Travels, p. 
558. The author has been long employed as a surveyor by the Pacha of 
Egypt, and has examined as an engineer the levels of the Fyoum. 
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of Moens', as described by Herodotus, Strabo and Pliny. Its 
waters are brackish, being strongly impregnated with the alkaline 
salts with which the Desert abounds, and with muriate of lime 
washed by the rains from the hills which border it. But it is not 
absolutely salt, and in the season of the inundation the fishermen 
of the Nile come here to pursue their business. Of its north-west- 
em shore very little is known, but it does not appear to contain 
any antiquities of the Pharaonic times. The present level of its 
surface is about that of the sea, and from the quality of its waters 
and the sandy nature of the soil around, Strabo conjectured that it 
had once been connected with the Mediterranean. Herodotus too 
represents it as the tradition of the country, that the Lake of 
Moeris, at its northern extremity, turned westward and had a sub- 
terranean outlet into the Syrtes. No such outlet is known ; the 
tradition of Herodotus is probably of the same origin as the hypo- 
thesis of Strabo, and if either of them had a foundation in fact, it 
must have been in geological, not historical times. The present 
average depth of water is not more than twelve feet, in the deep- 
est part twenty-eight, and the bottom is the limestone rock ; but it 
is probable that in ancient times, when it received larger supplies 
from the Nile, the water may have stood rather higher than at 
present*. Herodotus, indeed, speaks of two pyramids which stood 
in the lake, and were fifty fathoms above the water and fifty be- 
low it*. This is not only irreconcilable with the actual depth of 
the Birket-el-Kerun, or any that it can have had in ancient times, 
but equally with Linant's supposition that the Lake of Moeris was 
an artificial excavation in the centre of the Fyoura. The only 
remains that in any way answer to the description of Herodotus 
are the truncated pyramids of Biahmu, about five miles from 
Medinet-el-Fyoum. They may have stood formerly in the waters 

" Herod. 2, 149. Strnbo, u. «. Pliny, N. H. 86, 12, 75. 

* linant^ ubi supra. Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt^ 2, 845. 

• Her. 2, 149. 
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of the inundation ; indeed their sides bear traces of immersion^ 
and thus Herodotus may have been led to describe them as in the 
lake*. They appear also anciently to have served as the pedestals 
to statues ; but at present they are only about thirty feet in height, 
and from the size of the base, they can never have been fifty 
fathoms high. Perhaps their truncated form may have led the 
guides to exaggerate their original height The Fyoum contains 
an obelisk, probably the oldest in existence, near Bijij, bearing the 
shield of Sesortasen^ ; and the site of the Labyrinth, which had 
been long a subject of doubt, has been fixed by the researches of 
the Prussian Expedition where the French commission had placed 
it, in the neighborhood of the ancient Crocodilopolis, The pyra- 
mid and sepulchre of the founder, Amenemhe III., adjoins the 
Labyrinth. For a fuller account of these remains we must await 
the publication of the great work which Lepsius is preparing. 

Returning to the Nile, opposite to the opening which leads to 
the Fyoum, we find nothing remarkable on its banks, till approach- 
ing Cairo the Pyramids are seen. The first that are passed, in 
descending the stream, are those of Dashour, on the eastern edge 
of the Libyan chain, which has again approached and overlooks 
the valley. From these, the pyramids of Saccara are separated by 
a short interval. Those of Gizeh and Abousir close the long line 
of monuments which mark the necropolis of the ancient Memphis, 
the former by their size and towering height proclaiming their 
superior dignity as royal sepulchres. Memphis, however, like 
Thebes, is too important to be treated of incidentally, and its 
monuments will be reserved to a separate chapter. The hills of 
Gebel-el-Mokattam correspond on the eastern side to those on 
which the Pyramids stand. From the quarries of Tourah and 
Massarah the limestone was obtained for the casing and finer work 

' Perring in Vyse on the Pyramids, 3, 84. 
* Wilkinson, Mod. Eg. and Thebes, 2, 842. 
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of the Pyramids, and the causey by which the stones were con- 
veyed, may still be traced across the intervening plain. 

The double chain of hills, between, which the Nile has so long 
flowed, here terminates. Those on the eastern side turn off towards 
the head of the Bed Sea, the Libyan chain retiring at the same 
time towards the north-west The Nile has thus room to expand, 
its current is weakened, and the divided stream finds its way to 
the sea in sluggish branches. The point of the first separation, 
the apex of the Delta, was, according to the earliest records, at 
Cercasoro8\ about ten miles below Memphis, but by a process 
common to all rivers', this point has gradually advanced, and the 
Delta now commences at Batn-el-Bakarah, six or seven miles 
lower. It spreads out to the north, east and west, a boundless 
plain of alluvial land, without a natural rock, a hill, or any varia- 
tion of the surface, except where some high mound marks the site 
of an ancient city. Though seven mouths of Nile were reckoned 
by the ancients, only three branches appear ever to have carried 
down any great amount of water — the Pelusiac or eastern arm, 
the Canopic or western, and the Sebennytic, which, continuing 
in the direction of the undivided stream, may with most propriety 
be considered as the Nile. The Pelusiac arm is now become dry ; 
on the eastern side of it, and almost close to the apex of the Delta, 
stood Heliopolis, the On of Scripture, the Ain Shems, or fountain 
of the sun, of the modern Arabs. The only remains of this ancient 
city, where the father-in-law of Joseph filled the office of priest, 
where Moses perhaps was initiated into the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians', where in the days of Strabo were still shown the halls in 
which Plato had studied*, is an obelisk of granite, bearing the 
name of Sesortasen. The place in which it stands is now distant 

' Herod 2, 16, 16. 

• Rennell's Geography of Herodotus, 2, 133. 

' Gen. zli. 45. Acts vil 22. Joseph, c Ap. 1, o. 2ft. 

* Strabo, B. 17, p. 806. 
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between four and five miles from the riyer, but it was probably 
nearer in ancient times. Heliopolis stood at the verge of the 
Desert, and may have had a considerable mixture of Arabian 
population*. Twenty miles lower down, on the same branch, was 
Bubastus, now Tel Basta, conspicuous for its lofty mounds of brick, 
raised to protect it from the inundation, and inclosing a space now 
covered with ruins'. These are sufficient to attest its ancient 
magnificence ; the names of Rameses the Great, Osorkon and 
Amyrtajus have been found here. Pelusium, even in the time of 
Strabo', was twenty stadia from the sea ; its remains are now more 
than four times that distance; yet originally it was probably a 
harbor, and from its position was the key of Egypt on the side of 
Arabia and Palestine. The soil in which the ruins stand corres- 
ponds with the name which the city has borne in Hebrew, Coptic, 
Greek, and Arabic*, all signifying a marsh ; and such is the pesti- 
lent malaria which it exhales, that no traveller has ventured 
thoroughly to explore the ruins'. 

The wide expanse of the Lake of Menzaleh, which extends along 
the coast from Pelusium to Damietta, has absorbed the ancient 
Tan i tic and Bucolic mouths of the Nile ; but the ruins of San, in 
lat. 31°, identify the site of Tanis, the Zoan" of Scripture, one of the 
oldest cities of the Delta. Monuments found here show that it 
existed in the days of Rameses the Great ; others bear the names 
of Menephthah, Sesortasen III., and Tirhakah^ ; the fragments of 
obelisks and columns, of pottery and glass, show its ancient size 

• Juba, ap. Plin. N. H. 6, 84. Juba tradit Solis quoque oppidum, quod 
non procul Memphi in Egypto situm diximus, Arabas conditores habere. 

» Herod. 2, 137. Wilkinson, 1, 428. ^ 

• Strabo, 17, p. 803. 

• Champollion, Egypte sous les Pharaons, 2, SO. 

• Wilkinson, 1, 406. 

• Ps. IxxviiL 12, 43. 
' Wilkinson, 1, 448. 
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and importance. The present canal of Moneys probably coincides 
nearly with the Tanitic branch, and the ruins of Attrib, at the 
point where this canal leaves the Nile, represent the ancient 
Athribis\ The Mendesian branch, a derivation from the Seben- 
nytic, has equally been lost in Lake Menzaleh, but the former 
channel may be traced by soundings through the present shallow 
waters. 

The modem branch of Damietta corresponded in the upper part 
of its course with the ancient Sebennjrtic branch, as far as Semen- 
houd (Sebennytus), a little to the nortli of Mansoora ; but in its 
lower part with the Phatnitic or Phatmetic, which though arti- 
ficial has drawn to itself the greater portion of the water. Where 
the Sebennytic had its mouth, nearly due north <^ Memphis, the 
Lake of Bourlos has collected and obliterated the channel. Busiris 
stood near the middle of the Delta, on the left bank of the Damietta 
branch. Its name is preserved in Abousir, a little to the north of 
Semenhoud. There are some extensive ruins of a temple of Isis 
at Bah-beit, a little below Semenhoud', which from their size and 
destination appear to correspond with that which Herodotus de^ 
scribes as existing at Busiris'. The temple stood in the midst of 
an extensive inclosure of crude brick, 1500 feet long and 1000 
broad. It has been of extraordinary magnificence, being entirely 
built of granite. The remains of the sculpture, which is all of the 
age of Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, show that it was dedicated to the 
worship of Isis. Being in true relief, contrary to the usual Egyp- 
tian style of art, it seems to betray the hand of a Greek artist. 

The Canopic branch, the most westerly, is represented by the 
first part of the present Rosetta branch as far as the lat. of 31°, 
where it turned oflf to the west, and discharged itself into the sea, 

> WUkinson, 1, 423. 

• Minutoli, Reiaen, 801. Wilkinson, 1, 432, 434. 

• The modern Abousir is several miles distant from Bah-beit, but we 
often find ancient names transferred to places in their neighborhood. 
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very near the promontory and bay of Abouldr. A shallow 
lagoon has formed here, as at the other mouths of the Nile, called 
the Lake of ^ladieh. The Canopic branch, in the first part of its 
descent from the apex of the Delta, closely skirted the western 
Desert At Teranieh, the ancient Terenuthis, a pass through the 
hills communicated with the Valley of the Natron Lakes, about 
thirty miles from the Nile. Continuing to descend the river, we 
find the site of the ancient Sais on the right bank, — ascertained 
not only by the modem name of Sa-el-Hadjar, but by ruins 
corresponding in extent to the important place which this city 
occupied under the later Pharaohs, They have been raised high, 
above the level of the plain, to avoid the inundation ; and though 
they now present only a confused mass of ruins of brick, the 
fragments of granite and marble found among them, and the 
evident traces of a large inclosure, give reason to conclude that 
valuable remains lie buried here, and that excavation might 
bring to light the plan of the celebrated temple of Neith and the 
sepulchres of the Saitic kings*. Naucratis, long the Canton of 
the Greek merchants, the only port which they were permitted to 
frequent', was a few miles lower down than Sais and on the left 
bank, but its exact site has not been ascertained. That part of 
the present Rosetta branch which lies between the ancient course 
of the Canopic and the sea, represents the Bolbitine mouth, 
originally an artificial canal, and it appears from Herodotus* 
that in his time a branch from the Sebennytic must have joined 
the Canopic, passing near Sais. Westward of the Canopic mouth, 
there was no town of any importance in the Pharaonic times. 
The lake Mareotis extended parallel to the sea, as far as the 
Tower of Perseus on the Plinthinetian Bay, about twenty-six 

* Champollion, Lettres d'Egypte, p 60. "Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and 
Thebes, 1, 183, 185. 
» Her. 2,^119. • Her. 2, 17. 
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miles S.W. of Alexandria, the western limit of Egjrpt ; and it is 
closely bordered by the sands of the Libyan Desert. 

From the western limit of Egypt to Pelusium, the coast, as tar 
as so irregular an outline can be measured, extends about 180 
geographical miles ; but the space now included between the 
Rosetta and Damietta branches is probably not equal to more 
than half the ancient Delta. The coast has that fan-shaped form 
which the deposits of a great river naturally assume where it 
meets the sea, being carried out the furthest opposite to the direct 
line of its course, the lateral and therefore weaker currents 
depositing their burden nearer the shore. Cape Bourlos, tlie 
most projecting point of the low sandy shore, is nearly in the 
same line with the bisection of the stream at the apex of the 
Delta. To the operations of the Nile it has been chiefly owing 
that Egypt presents a coast not only inhospitable, but dangerous 
to the navigator. He finds himself in shallow water before he has 
discovered the low alluvial shore, which scarcely lifts itself above 
the level of the horizon. From Paraetonium in Libya to Joppa in 
Syria, there was not a single good harbor except that of Pharos*. 
The influence of tlie river extends far out into the sea, which is 
discolored by the great volume of turbid water during the 
inundation ; and the sounding-line, at the distance of seventeen 
leagues from shore, brings up alluvial mud*. The action of 
the waves upon the sandy shore has formed, and continues to 
form along the whole coast a rock of gray sandstone, in which 
the fragments of land and sea shells are blended together*. 
Where the shore is lowest, the sea, impelled by the north winds, 
sometimes breaks in, as on the coast of Holland, converts 
freshwater lakes into salt lagoons, or covers what had been dry 
land, leaving only a few insulated spots above the water. In the 

* Diodor. Sic. 1, 81. • Herod. 2, 6. Bruce, Travels, 1, «. 

' Biusegger, Reisen, 11, p. 863. 
VOL. I. 3 
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early ages of the Church, these islands, like the Desert of il& 
Thebais, afforded a refuge to the holy men, who wished to seclude 
themselves from the world*. 

We have thus described the course of the Nile from the 
junction of its principal branches to the sea, an4 the antiquities 
which are found along its banks. Those which belong to the 
history of Ancient Egypt extend for more than 1000 miles from 
Upper Nubia to the Mediterranean. They have been so minutely 
specified because they are in fact our documents; and as the 
historian of other countries enumerates the archives in which his 
authorities are deposited, the necessary preliminary to Egyptian 
history is the description of the temples, palaces and sepulchres, 
on whose walls the names and actions of her sovereigns are 
inscribed. 

' Cassianus, quoted by Jablonsky, Pantheon .^Egyptiacom, lib. 6, 2, p. 
89. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE COUNTRY BETWEEN EGYPT AND THE RED SEA. 

Although the nucleus of the population of Egypt and the 
origin of its national peculiarities are to be sought within its 
double chain of hills and the extended arms of the Delta, it was 
not entirely cut off from all that lay beyond these limits. The 
Red Sea is nowhere more than 150 miles from the valley of the 
Nile ; the Gulf of Suez is only sixty from the most eastern branch 
of the ancient Nile, and we shall find the sovereigns of Egypt in 
very early times endeavoring to unite their country with it by 
means of a canal, and thus place themselves in communication 
with the Indian Ocean. They early established colonies within 
the peninsula of Mount Sinai. Wadi Magara, in this district, 
exhibits names contemporaneous with the erection of the Great 
Pyramid ; Surabit-el-Kadim, on the road from Suez to Sinai, 
contains hieroglyphical inscriptions and fragments of pottery, 
showing the existence of a colony or settlement under the 18th 
dynasty.* Copper mixed with iron ore is found in tlie sandstone 
which borders the primitive rocks of Sinai ; the scoriae produced 
by their smelting yet remain in large heaps," and to obtain these 
metals was no doubt the purpose for which this desert region was 
occupied. 

When we ascend beyond the head of the Delta, the space 

' Laborde, Petra, p. 80, Eng. Translation. 

' Lepsius's Journey to Mount Sinai, p. 14. Wilkinson, Mod. Eg. and 
Thebefl» 1, 406. 
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between the Red Sea and the valley of the Nile is occupied by 
tertiary limestone hills, the Gebel-^l-Mokattam and Gebel-Attaka 
of modern geography, resting on a cretaceous formation which 
is found at Suez and on the opposite shore\ For the space of 
thirty miles from the river they rise gradually towards the east, 
and after continuing for some distance at nearly the same level 
sink again, in a space of fifty miles to the Red Sea. A general 
line of elevation appears to run north and south through this 
region, westward of which the country slopes to the Nile and 
eastward to the sea. It has been caused probably by the 
intrusion of the plutonic rocks, which everywhere abound". In 
the latitude of 28° 26' a primitive region begins, which rises into 
a mountain of 6000 feet in height*. The same cause appears to 
have produced the gorges by which the limestone and sandstone 
hills are penetrated ; most of them soon terminate, but there are 
two which being more prolonged serve as routes of communica- 
tion with the Red Sea. The most northerly is at Coptos and 
Keneh, the other opposite to Apollinopolis Magna or Edfu. The 
routes from both these places to Berenice unite about three days' 
journey in the Desert*, and from their point of junction a branch 
goes north-westward to Kosseir, the ancient Philoteras, in lat. 26° 
9', and to Myos Hormos, 27° 32'. Berenice is in the lat. of 23° 
50', a little to the south of the promontory of Cape Nose. There 
is also a route which goes nearly due west from Coptos to Kosseir. 
This road is almost throughout desert, but not diflScult, as the 
French passed their artillery through it without impediment 
except at one point. It is bordered by hills of limestone, sand- 

' Russegger's Reisen, 1, P. 1, 264. 

' Russegger's Geognostische Karte. An insulated mass of the granite of 
the Cataracts is found as far north as 27° 10'. 

• Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, pi, 18 ; Modern Egypt, 2, 883. 

* Belzoni, pL 38. 
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itone, and further on, at the distance of two days' and a half 
Journey, green breccia. From the latter the Egyptians derived 
the beautiful material which under the name of Verde d'Egitto 
is so much admired among their remains of art\ These quarries 
were opened at a very early period in the history of the monarchy, 
and continued to be wrought even in the Roman times. The 
inscriptions go back as far as to the sixth d3masty of Manetho, 
and record the names of those who directed the workings and the 
kings under whom they held office. The god in whose honor the 
more recent proscynemaia are made is Amun-Khem, answering to 
the Pan of the Greeks and Romans, to whom deserts especially 
belonged. The road from ApoUinopolis to Berenice presents 
more remains of antiquity than that from Coptos to Kosseir. At 
intervals of from seven to twelve miles, inclesures with walls or 
cisterns occur, which appear to mark the site of the ancient 
stations of caravans on their way from the Nile to the Red Sea". 
About thirty miles from the river is a temple in which the figure 
of an Egyptian king appears, holding captives by the hair as if 
about to immolate them. Pyramidal masses of masonry are seen 
on the hills, apparently designed as landmarks through these 
deserts, in which the wind speedily obliterates all traces of a route. 
The porphyry and granite which are found towards the western 
side were quarried for purposes of art' ; the mines of emeralds 
also at'racted the ancient Egyptians into these barren regions, 
and have caused them to be again explored in modern times. 
ITiey lay out far from the Red Sea, between 24° and 25° 
N.L. Mount Zabareh was the principal mine, but at Bender-el- 

' It is composed of rounded fragments of greenstone, gneiss and por- 
phyry, cemented by a slightly calcareous paste. Newbold, Geology of 
Egypt, Proc of Geol. Soc 1842, 3, 2, 91 foil. 

• Belzoni, 2, 34. 

• There were quarries of granite at Mons Claudianus (now Gebel Fatireh^ 
and of porphyry at Mons Porphyrites (now Gebel Dochan). 
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Sogbeir to the north and Sekket to the south, there are traces of 
ancient mining operations. The temple at the latter place is 
indeed of the Ptolemaic times, but it is certain that the mines 
were known and wrought in those of the Pharaohs, at least as 
early as Araunoph III. At Wadi Jasoos, to the north of Kosseir, 
the shields of Sesortasen IL and his predecessor Amenemhe II. 
occur with a record of victories*. In the road from Coptos to 
Kosseir, Mr. Burton and Sir Gardner Wilkinson have copied 
inscriptions of various sovereigns from the early reign of Papi or 
Apappus down to Darius, Artaxerxes and Nectanebus, and Lepsius 
has recently added to their number'. There were gold-mines also 
on the eastern side of the Nile, in the primitive district which lies 
between the Cataracts and the Red Sea*. The workings belong 
to the Ptolemaic times, yet they can hardly have been unknown 
to the Pharaohs*. 

The general character of this region and its geological structure 
resembles that of the peninsula of Sinai, and is wholly unlike that 
of the Libyan Desert on the western side of the Nile. Its surface 
is varied, and a scanty vegetation in the valleys affords the means 
of pasturage to a wandering population. As it is Arabian, not 
African in its features, so its inhabitants have probably in all ages 
been of the Arabian family. The Desert between Kosseir and 
Berenice is now occupied by the Ababdeh, who represent the 
population of the Ptolemaic and Pharaonic times. The tribes 
who live to the north of these are Arabs of more recent immi- 
gration, but probably the successors of others of the same 
origin. According to the Greek geographers*, the coast from the 

> Wilkinson, Fanners and Customs, 1, 45, 231 ; Mod. Eg. 2, 885, 388. 
' Journfey to M. Sinai, p. 6. 

■ Wilkinson, M. and C. 3, 229. Mr. Birch thinks that what Lepsius sup- 
posed to be a plan of the tomb of Sethos, is a plan of an ancient gold-mine. 

* Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebes, 2, 389. 

* Artemidorus apud Strab. B. 16, p. 768, 775. 
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Gulf of Suez to Berenice was inhabited by the Troglodytes, a 
nomadic people, who, as their name indicates, made their dwell- 
ings in the excavated rock. Hence we may infer, that they did 
not extend further than the limestone and sandstone districts of 
the coast, and they may have belonged to various races, agreeing 
in this mode of habitation. The practice of circumcision appears 
to connect them with the Arabic or Ethiopian tribes* ; they were 
in the lowest state of civilization, characteristic of a people who 
have not industry or skill to procure themsehes habitations, but 
take up with such as nature or the labor of others has provided. 
Dwelling promiscuously in caves, they had no distinctions of 
family, but their wives and children were in common, except those 
of the chief. Southward of the Troglodytes dwelt on the sea-coast 
tribes who lived on fish, and others more inland, of whose figure 
and mode of life strange tales were related by the Greek and 
Roman writers'. 

The country between Egypt and the Red Sea was no doubt 
virtually subject to the Egyptian kings; but, except where its 
mines and quarries invited a settlement, or traffic rendered a line 
of communication necessary, it could not repay the expense of a 
permanent occupation, or reward any attempt to cultivate the soil 
and civilize the inhabitants. 

* Her. 2, 104 Strabo, B. 16, p. 11 5, 1S6. Herodotus^ 4, 183, speaks of 
Ethiopian TroglodytesL 

• Pliny, N. BL 6, 80. 
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THE WKSTBBN DESERT. 

The country which borders Egypt on the west, presents even a 
more striking contrast to the luxuriant fertility and overflowing 
population of the Valley of the Nile, than the rough and barren 
region on the east Since tlie Libyan Desert has been examined 
by scientific travellers, it has been divested of many of its fabulous 
terrors ; its hosts of serpents, which by their number and venom 
could even impede the march of armies* ; its tribes who shrieked 
like bats, instead of speaking with a human voice' ; its pestilential 
blasts extinguishing life instantaneously wherever they reached; 
and its whirlwinds of sand, burying armies as they fell. Enough, 
however, remains to characterize it as one of the most inhospitable 
regions of the earth, and perhaps the most fonnidable barrier 
anywhere interposed to the intercourse of nations. It is not in 
Africa alone that it produces this effect. Egypt intersects it with a 
narrow stripe of fertile land, but it immediately reappears in the 
Desert which separates Egypt from Palestine, and Palestine from 
the country on the Euphrates ; it occupies the coast beyond the 
Persian Gulf, and only ends on the Indus. Probably among the 
changes which our globe has undergone, in ages before the exist- 
ence, or at least the history of man, the Sahara may have formed 
the bed of the sea, the level of which even now it does not greatly 
exceed*. As it yields no exhalation, so it receives no rain, and 
hence appears condemned to perpetual barrenness. 

» Lucan, Pharsalia, p. 765. * Herod. 4, 188. 

• Russeggcr, Reiseii, vol. 2, part 1, p. 279. 
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The vague descriptions of the ancients had led to the opinion 
tliat in the midst of this ocean of sand, verdant spots called Oases 
appeared, like islands in the sea', having escaped by their greater 
elevation the sand with which the wind had covered all the rest of 
the cultivated soil. The oases, however, are not elevations, but de- 
pressions in the surface. They are composed of sandstone and clay, 
on which the limestone which forms the basis of the western Desert 
everywhere rests; the limestone rises in mural escarpments around 
them, and the clay retaining the water, supports a vegetation 
which made them appear like a paradise to the Desert traveller, 
and procured them the name of Islands of the Blessed*. They 
serve to keep up communication between Egypt and the countries 
of western and southern Africa : without such resting-places and 
supplies of water, even the adventurous caravans could not traverse 
the Desert Though it is in general destitute of life and vegeta- 
tion, it is not a mere plain of sand ; it has considerable inequali- 
ties and even hills of gravel. The effects of the hot wind" of the 
Desert have been much exaggerated. In the summer months, 
blowing from the south and south-east, over a soil scorched by an 
almost vertical sun, it acquires an intensity of heat which dries up 
all moisture, relaxes the muscular power and renders respiration 
difficult, but does not smite with sudden death as Oriental exag- 
geration represents. The same wind, sweeping over a surface 
where nothing breaks its force, raises eddies of sand high in the 
air*, which falls in a heavy shower, inconvenient but not dangerous 
to the traveller, except as it effaces his track.* The failure of his 

* Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 4, 119. 

* Herod 3, 26. 

* Called in Egypt Khamnn (fifty), from the number of days that it is 
Buppoeed to blow ; in the Desert, Simoum, by a corruption of the Arabio 
BemeUt poison. 

* Bruce, Travels, 6, 468. Compare Burckhardt's Nubia, 1, 207. 

* Arrian, Exp. Alex. 8, 8. , 

3* 
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supply of water, or the illness of liimself or his beast of burden, 
b the danger which he has most to dread on a journey, where 
every one is too fully occupied with his own wants to have aid or 
even sjonpathy to spare for others. 

Herodotus describes a chain of these oases extending from east 
to west through the Desert of Libya*. Some of these, as Augila 
and Fezzan, assume the size of kingdoms, while others are mere 
halting-places for caravans '; we have here only to speak of those 
which border on Egypt and are connected with its history. They 
are five in number. The most northerly, the largest and the most 
remote from the Nile, is the oasis of Siwah, the ancient Ammoni- 
um. It lies nearly in the latitude of Fyoum, and in longitude 26° 
20' E. From Lower Egypt it is approached from Terenieh on the 
Rosetta branch of the Nile, by a route to the W. S. W., which 
passes the Natron Lakes.' They are six in number, lying in a 
valley which runs N. W. about twelve miles in length. They 
swell with the rains, which fall in the months of December, Janu- 
ary and February, and are therefore highest when the Nile is 
lowest. They thus imbibe saline matter from the sand of the 
Desert, impregnated with it by the ancient ocean which has covered 
this part of Africa, since the deposition of the tertiary strata. The 
heat of summer produces strong evaporation ; a crust forms upon 
the surface and edges of the lakes* containing muriate, carbonate 
and sulphate of soda, which is collected and carried off to be used 
in the operations of glass-making and bleaching. The Bahr-be- 
la-Ma or River with no Water, a name given by the Arabs to 
many valleys which they think have the appearance of ancient 

> Herod. 4, 181. 

* The Coptic Ouah^ whence Oasis is derived, means Mansio, See 
Peyron, Lex. Ling. Copt. «. v. 

* Minutoli, Reise zum Tempel des Jupiter Amraon. 

* Quo iter est ad Hammonem lacus sunt palustres, qui ita sunt salsi, ut 
habeant insuper se salem congelatum (Vitruv. 8, 8). 
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Stream-beds, rnns parallel to the valley of the Natron Lakes, and 
is only separated from it by a narrow ridge. The water-worn 
pebbles which are found on the sides of the hills have suggested 
the hypothesis, that the Nile may once have found its way to the 
Mediterranean fit)m above Memphis by this channel; and the 
agatized wood which is strewed about has been considered an 
evidence of ancient navigation. Such appearances, however, are 
very common in other parts of Libya, and there is nothing in the 
configuration of the country which warrants the supposition of a 
connexion either with the Nile or the Birket-el-Kerun. The Bahr- 
be-la-Ma is entirely destitute of that sedimentary deposit which a 
river flowing through it would have left ; the pebbles are found 
abundantly in the limestone of Lower Egypt and the adjacent 
Desert, and are derived from its decomposition ; the agatized wood 
has no doubt the same origin as the petrified forest near Cairo, 
which we shall hereafter describe'. The road towards Anmionium 
inclines from the Natron Lakes towards the south ; the soil is in 
some places so salt that it is covered with an incrustation through 
which the foot of the camel breaks as through a thin coat of ice. 
Yet it is not all desert; springs occur at intervals which nourish a 
scanty vegetation and a few groves of palms. The oasis of El- 
Gerah*, distant two days' march from Siwah, consists of a little 
district four or five miles in circumference, formerly no doubt 
dependent on the neighboring oasis. 

Siwah itself is about six miles in length, and two or three in 
breadth. The ground is strongly impregnated with salt, which in 
ancient times Ammonium furnished in the greatest purity for 
sacrifice and the royal table* ; yet the abundance of water main- 
tains a high degree of fertility, especially in the production of 

* RoBeegger, Reiseii, vol 1, p. 267. WilkinBon, Mod. Eg. and Thebes^ \ 
SCO. 
' The Ummesogeir of Hornemann and others. 
' Arriao, Exp. Alex. 6. 8, c. 4. 
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fruit, and dates form an article of extensive commerce. The pre* 
sent population has been estimated at 8000. The ruins of the 
temple of Ammon are found at Ummebeda, about two miles from 
the principal village and fortress. Its style and arrangement be- 
speak its Egyptian origin and its consecration to the worship of 
the ram-headed god of Thebes*, but k is probably not older than 
the Persian times. The oracle, however, was no doubt of much 
higher antiquity than the temple ; the name was derived from 
Amun, and the population in the time of Herodotus partly from 
Egypt and partly from Ethiopia, in both which countries this god 
was worshipped*. Etearchus, the name of the king whom Herodo- 
tus mentions, in his account of the expedition of the Nasamonians 
in search of the sources of the Nile", appears to be Greek, Da- 
naus founded it, according to one tradition^ ; another made its es- 
tablishment contemporaneous with that of the most ancient oracle 
of Greece, the Dodonaean*. It could not long remain unknown to 
the Greeks after the colonization of Gyrene in the seventh century 
B.C. The fountain of the Sun, of which the ancients from Hero- 
dotus downwards have related so many wonders", is near the ruins 
of the temple, and appears to be a tepid spring, such as are found 
elsewhere in the oases, which during the day feels colder, and 
during the night warmer, than the surrounding air. Alexander 
the Great, in visiting the oracle of Ammon, followed the coast of 
the Mediterranean as far as Paraetonium and then turned inland, 
but probably returned to the neighborhood of Memphis by the 
route which has been just described^. 

• Stat certior illic 

Jupiter, ut memorant ; sed non aut fulmina vibrans 

Aut similis nostro, sed tortis cornibus Ammon. 

Lucan, Phars. 10, 88. 

• Herod. 2, 42. " Herod. 2, 32. * Diod. 11, 60. * Herod. 2, 54. 
" Herod. 4, 181. Comp. Wilkinson's Mod. Eg. and Thebes, 2, 358. 

• Arrian, B. 8, c 4 ad Jin, It is singular that such a point should have 
been doubtful Q. Curtius (4, 33) makes him return by the coast. 
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Of the oases which lie near to Egypt the most northerly is that 
of £l-6acharieh, of which the principal village, Zabou, is in lat. 
28^ 21', and E. long. 29° 10'. It is about 100 miles distant from 
Oxyrrhynchus or Bahneseh on the Nile, and has sometimes been 
called the oasis of Bahneseh. It is also reached by a route from 
the Fyoum. The soil is good and produces many fruit-trees, but 
there are no inscriptions or remains of buildings which decisively 
prove that it was permanently occupied by the Egyptians, even in 
the Persian times. A triumphal arch, the ruins of an aqueduct 
and hypogaea containing sarcophagi, mark its occupation by a Ro- 
man force. It was necessary for the maintenance of order in Egypt 
imder the Empire, as well as the security of commerce, to take pos- 
session of these solitary spots, which would otherwise have become 
banding-places for the malefactors of the province. 

It is in the oasis of El-Bacharieh that the remarkable discovery 
has been made of the use of Artesian wells by the ancients. 
Olympiodorus, a native of Egyptian Thebes, who lived about the 
beginning of the fifth century after Christ, has described them in 
a manner which cannot be mistaken, in a passage of his history 
preserved by Photius'. Their depth, 200 to 600 cubits, far exceeds 
that of wells of the ordinary construction, and the spontaneous 
rise of the water in a rushing stream shows that no machinery 
was employed to pump or lift it. A Frenchman who has esta- 
blished himself in this oasis, to manufacture alum, with the ele- 
ments of which it abounds, has discovered and re-opened several 
of them, having a depth of 360 to 480 feet'. How long they had 
been in use before Olympiodorus wrote we do not know. There is 
no trace of Artesian wells being known to the ancient Egyptians, 

' *0r( irtpl rfji ^Oiaeoif voWh vapaSo^oKoyet Khi rdv dpvaoo^lvatv (^pedruv u)i tti iiaico' 
vlovs Kol rptaKoalovif ioB^ ors 61 kol is irsirrcucoaiovs ?rj};^ct( dpv<Ta6neva dva0X€^ovtrt 
T^ ptiBpov airo^ rov vro^tov irpo j^sdfievov, (Phot. BibL 80, p. 191, 
ed. Hoesch.) 

■ Ruasegger, Reisen, vol 2, P. 1, p. 284, 889. 
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nor to the Greeks and Romans ; but the art of boring them has 
been long known in China', and it may have been brought thence, 
like the culture of the silk-worm, in the imperial times, and intro- 
duced into the oases. The water which supplies them is supposed 
to be derived by infiltration from the Nile*. 

The largest of all the oases is £1-Khargeh, which extends from 
the latitude of Dendera to that of Edfii, its central part being 
nearly opposite to Thebes, whence it has been called the oasis of 
Thebes. In the " Notitia Imperii " its chief town is called Hibe, 
and from the hieroglyphics its Egyptian name appears to have 
been Heb. Its nearest point is about ninety miles from the river ; 
it is eighty miles in length, and eight to ten in breadth ; the cul- 
tivated land in ancient times extended further than at present to 
the north. The limestone hills, which are higher here than in the 
oases already described, rise in precipices above it, and the doum 
palm and the acacia of the Nile grow luxuriantly at the base. A 
multitude of ruins attest its ancient importance and population, but 
none of them are of the Pharaonic times. Herodotus calls it the 
city of Oasis, and says that it was occupied by Samians of the -^- 
cLrionian tribe', who had probably settled here in consequence of 
tlieir friendship with the Cyrenians*. It was garrisoned under the 
Persians, the names of Darius and Amyrtajus having been found 
here* ; but the principal buildings which remain are of the Greek, 
if not the Roman times. The great temple dedicated to Amun is 
468 feet in length ; its architecture resembles tliat of Herraonthis 
and Apollinopolis Magna. Besides its convenience as a station, 
the alum found in its neighborhood attracted the Egyptians, to 
whom it was a source of wealth*, as well as of essential impor- 

' Ritter, Asien, part 4, vol. 3, p. 416. ' Russegger, Reisen, ubi supra. 

* Herod. 3, 26. * Herod. 4, 152. 

* Sir G. Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Tliebes, 2, 367. 

* Herod. 2, 180. Amasis gave 1000 talents of alum towards rebui)''" • 
the temple of Delphi. 
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tance in the processes of art The oasis of El-Dakkel, sometimes 

called The Little Oasis, lies to the N.W. of the oasis of Thebes, 

from which it is separated by a high calcareous ridge. A temple 

at Ain Amour, on the route between them, shows that it was used 

bj the Egyptians ; the oasis itself has tombs and a temple of the 

Ptolemaic times. Its productions are now chiefly dates, fruits and 

olives ; under the Romans it was celebrated for its wheat It 

contains a number of springs, some of them thermal, which are 

used for irrigation. The oasis of El-Farafreh, which lies nearly 

north of El-Dakkel, at the distance of about eighty miles, served 

as an intermediate station both to Ammonium and El-Ehargeh. 

The absence of all positive traces of establishments in these 
oases by the Egyptians, under their native rulers, is contrasted with 
the records which we have found of their earliest kings in the 
deserts near the head of the Red Sea and on the road to Kosseir. 
But on the west, Egypt was itself the frontier of civilization; till 
the settlements of the Phoenicians and Greeks, only barbarous 
tribes dwelt beyond it in Africa, from whose hostility it had no- 
thing to fear, and who had nothing to communicate which it could 
not more easily obtain from the interior by the channel of the 
Nile. The Isthmus of Suez and the ports of the Red Sea, on 
the contrary, placed it in connexion with the wealth and fertility of 
Asia. The diflSculty of traversing the Sahara nmst have been 
almost insurmountable* for numerous companies before the intro- 
duction of the camel, which never appears in the monuments of 
the Pharaonic times'*. Its use had been long known to the Per- 

' Psammitichus, when he wished to explore the Deserts of Africa, trained 
youths to endure unusual degrees of thirst ; very few of them, however, 
escaped with life (Athen. 8, p. 345). 

■ The camels mentioned among Pharaoh's cattle (Exod. ix. 3) had proba- 
bly been obtained from the Israelites. We have such ample representa- 
tions of Egyptian life, that if the camel had been naturalized here as a beast 
of burden, it must have occurred in the paintings. 
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siaDs, and by them the oases were first permaneDtly occupied. 
Cambyses failed to reach Ammonium, and has been unjustly 
charged with madness for an attempt, which appears to have been 
dictated by sound policy. Darius, however, succeeded in esta- 
blishing Uis power in the oases : in the time of Herodotus they were 
the resting-places of a traffic which penetrated Africa nearly from 
east to west, and under the Ptolemies and the Romans they be- 
came military outposts of their empire. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE INUNDATION OF THE KILE, SOIL, PBODVCTIOKS Ain> CUMATS 

OF EGYPT. 

If we cany back our thonghts to the commencement of those 
changes which have given to Egypt its actual fonn, we see a long 
Tocky valley of sandstone and limestone, terminating in a deep 
baj, where the Arabian and Libyan chains now give place to the 
plain of the Delta. Its aspect from this point suggested the ear- 
liest geological speculation on record, if we except those which 
may have taken the fonn of mythical traditions. ^ The greater 
part of Egypt," says Herodotus*, "appears to me also, as the 
priests represented, to be acquired land. For the space which lies 
between the mountains above Memphis seemed to me, like the 
country about Ilium and Teuthrania and Ephesus and the plain 
of the Maeander, to have been once a gulf of the sea, if we may 
compare small things with great. For the rivers which have filled 
up these places with their deposit are not to be compared in mag- 
nitude with any one of the five mouths of the Nile, which is so 
largt^ and so energetic in its operations, that in the time which 
has elapsed before I was bom it may well have filled up even a 
much larger gulf than this. That this has been the case with 
Egypt I believe, not only on the authority of those who have told 
me so, but because I have myself observed that it projects beyond 
the adjacent country, and that shells are found upon the hills, 
and that salt effloresces so as even to injure the pyramids ; and 
that this hill above Memphis is the only one which has sand upon 

> Herod. 2, 12. 
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it ; and that the soil of Egypt does not resemble that of either of . 
the conterminous countries, Libya or Syria. It is dark and friable, 
as being the mud and alluvial deposit brought down by the river 
from Ethiopia* ; whereas the soil of Libya is reddish, with a sub- 
stratum of sand ; that of Arabia and Syria clayey, with a substra- 
tum of rock." 

Modem science has added little to tbis simple hypothesis. Bor- 
ings made in the Delta to the depth of forty-five feet have shown 
that the soil consists of vegetable matter and an earthy deposit 
such as the Nile now brings down ; but as no marine remains are 
found in the mud which covers the upper and middle portion of 
Uie Delta, it appears that the present alluvium must have been 
deposited upon a surface previously elevated above the Mediterra- 
nean. That Egypt has undergone changes not recorded in his- 
tory, nor surmised by its ancient inhabitants or visitors, is evident 
from the phaenomena of the petrified forest in the neighborhood 
of Cairo. The platform on which it lies is considerably above the 
present level of the Nile, on the side of the Mokattam range. 
The trees, some of which are from fifty to sixty feet in length, are 
scattered over a space of three and a half miles wide and four 
miles long ; their substance is in many cases converted into silex, 
agate and jasper, and tliey are partially covered with rolled peb- 
bles and sand. It is difficult to account for these appearances 
without supposing that they have been submerged subsequently to 
their growth and again elevated to their present position^. If the 
agatized wood in the Bahr-be-la-Ma is of the same origin and was 
deposited there before the valley of the Nile intervened, we are 
carried far back into that indefinite antiquity which Herodotus 
prudently assumes'. 

' 'IXvi/rc Kai TrpS^vffiv i^ Aidtoiriris KarcvTivciynivrjv i-nd rov norajjiov (Her. tu «.)l 
* Newbold, Geology of Fgypt Proc. Geol. Soc 8, 2, 91 (1842). 

El i6i\n<Tet Urptxpai t6 fccdpov b NerXoj es rov ^Apdjiov KoXnoVf ri fiiif /cuAvft 
iKxo)adnvai ivrdi yg Sia^ivpibiv hri<jiv\ 2, 11. 
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IxL supposing the alliiTial dejiost hr wiJA dut T^^zat Itad scvn 
fonned to have been brongiit down froa^ Edtai^cab. Bia«uOxaB 
perhaps influenced bj an opinioQ whkh pfevaEi^ snacvar sait 
cientB^ that as the people of Ediiopa wen }^aA, v* ■t'sec 'ssa v£. 
be. The deposit of the Nile is ec«i{M»cd ^A •oar'. Zsk- asa sB- 
cious sand, but the proportion of these in^KfE^KS rincs v5c& ^e 
nature of the formati(Mi orer wfaidi the rirer haet £?▼«£. la me 
granitic and sandstone regions of IT^i-fi^r Esrpt a&i \j7w9 y al«iL 
less calcareous and argillaceoiis matcfr a&d a larg^ pr?p9rtk>ii of 
sUex is found than in the neighboroooi of C«£ro azki in lAe DfLta. 
The annual deposit raries in the same ssuckck froflB an indi to a 
few lines, and therefore all calculations most be Terr imcertain 
which attempt to deduce the antiquitr of the eoantrr from the rate 
of increase. The whole amount c^ the aJlaiial depont. howerer, 
bears a general proportion to the distanee from the sea and the 
slope of the soiL In Xubia and Upper Egypt difl^ €i aUaviam 
are found of the height of forty feet : the average height in Middle 
Egypt is thirty feet, at the apex of the Delta dghteen. The earthy 
matters which the water contains are ako deposited in different 
quantities and proportions in the ricinity of the river and at a dis- 
tance from it*. The largest quantity settles close to the stream, the 
smallest at the edge ci the inundation ; and hence a transverse 
section of the valley exhibits a convex line, gradually rising to the 
level of the highest Nile, and again declining in the oppoate direc- 
tion. In consequence of this fall from the bank towards the De- 
sert, the limit to which the inundation reaches is gradually extend- 
ing; the sites of ancient cities disappear beneath an increasing 

* Et viridem JE^yptum nigra foecundat arena 

Usque eolaratU devezus amiuB ab Indie. 

Yirg. Geopg. 4, 291. 

■ According to the analysis of Regnaolt (Wilkinson, 4, 60. M^moires 
•or I'E^ypte, B. N. 20, 77), the proportion of clay (alumen) is 4B in lOa 
' Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 4, 50, 108. 
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aocamulation of deposited soil, and even the colossal statues of the 
plain of Thebes must be ultimately buried. If less land be now 
under cultivation than in the time of the Pharaohs and the Ptole- 
mies, it has not been because the Nile is fulfilling the prediction 
of Herodotus* and raising the land by its alluvion aboTe the reach 
of its own waters, but because there is less security and less encou- 
ragement for the labors of the husbandman. Despotism is the 
Typhon that resists and defeats the benevolent labors of Osiris- 
Nilus to extend the fertility of Egypt 

Similar effects to those now described are produced by every 
great river on the country through which it flows ; but they are 
very much increased and modified in Egypt by the periodical in- 
undation of the Nile. This phaenomenon was variously explained 
by the ancients. It was natural that an inhabitant of Greece, ac- 
customed to see the rivers of his own country swollen in summer 
by the melting of snow upon the mountains, should attribute the 
rise of the Nile to the same cause. Such was the opinion of An- 
axagoras, adopted by -^Eschylus, Sophocles' and Euripides", but 
rejected by Herodotus on the ground that no snow could fall in 
the climate of Ethiopia*. Thales supposed that there was no real 
increase of the waters of the Nile, but that the Etesian winds, 
blowing from the north in summer full upon its mouth, prevented 
their discharge into the sea and threw them back upon the low 
grounds of Egypt*. This is a real cause, but not adequate to ex- 
plain the whole effect. Democritus and probably Hecataeus attri- 
buted its rise to its connexion with the ocean, which was conceived 
to flow round the south of Libya, and thought its waters had been 
sweetened by long exposure to the sun'. Probably some vague 

* Her. 2, 13. He had overlooked the circumstance that the Nile raises 
its own bed, as well as its banks, so that the relative proportion is pre- 
served. 

* Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4, 269. • Helen, init 

* 2, 22. * Diodor. 1, 88--40. • Diodor. 1, 4a 
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notion of the tides of the ocean was combined in their minds with 
that of the origin of the Nile, to explain its periodical swelling. 
Another explanation attributed the increase of the waters to an 
exudation from the earth, saturated with condensed moisture dur- 
ing the winter, which the summer heat expanded and set free\ 
Herodotus himself supposed that he had explained the phaenome- 
non by the remark, that the rivers in Southern Libya were neces- 
sarily lowest in winter, when the sun was vertical over those 
regions, though this offered no solution of the overflow in summer. 
The true cause, the rainy season in Ethiopia, was first assigned by 
Agatharchides of Cnidus, in the second century b.c'. It is the pro- 
gress of the sun from the Equator to the Tropic of Cancer. As 
he becomes successively vertical over different points northward of 
the Equator, the air is heated and rarefied, and colder currents set 
in from the Mediterranean to restore the equilibrium. They de- 
posit none of their moisture in their passage over the heated and 
level soil of Egypt, but when they reach the lofty mountains of 
Abessinia, some of which rise to the height of 13,000 feet*, the cold 
condenses their vapours into torrents of rain, such as are hardly 
known in any other country. So close, according to Bruce, is the 
connexion between the sun's position in the ecliptic and the rains 
of Abessinia, that they usually begin on the very day on which he 
is vertical over any particular place. While they last, the fore- 
noon of each day is usually clear, but a violent storm comes on 
between two o'clock and six*. The high grounds of Abessinia, in 
which the Bahr-el-Azrek, the Tacazze and their tributaries rise, 
receive a large proportion of this rain, which from the form of the 
country nearly all drains towards the western side, and is ulti- 
mately poured into the channel of the Nile. The Bahr-el-Abiad 
is also affected by the periodical rains, and begins to rise about 

' Ephortu^ ed. Marx, p. 213. * Diodor. 1, 41. 

■ Rlippell, Reiaen. * Bruce, Travels, vol. 6, p. 882. 
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twenty days earlier ; but as its course is less predpitons, the varia- 
ti<m in the Tolume of its waters is not so great It is not till the 
last days of Jane or the beginning of July that the rise begins to 
be visible in Egypt. The change is at first scarcely perceptible ; 
in a few days, however, it becomes more rapid ; it reaches half 
its extra height about the middle of August, when the dykes are 
asually cut^ and its maximum from the 20th to the 30th of Sep- 
tember. It then remains stationary for fourteen days, sinks about 
the 10th of November to the same height as in the middle of Au- 
gust, and continues to decrease slowly till the 20th of May in the 
following year, when it reaches its minimum. At this time its 
depth at Cairo is not more than six feet, and its waters are nearly 
stagnant throughout the level plains of Lower Egypt. The mean 
increase in the quantity of water discharged into the sea, when the 
inundation is at its height, is ninefold ; the velocity is increased at 
the same time, according to observations made at Lycopolis (E' Si- 
out), near the middle of Eg}'pt, to nearly six feet in a second^. 
The rise in the height of tlie river varies of course in differeot 
parts of its channel ; at Cairo, where it is most regularly observed, 
because the amount of tribute paid depends upon it, its highest 
rise was to twenty-four feet, its lowest to eighteen, according to the 
register kept by the French for four years while they were in pos- 
session of the country*. This quantity appears to have been con- 
stant as far back as observations have been recorded. Fifteeh or 
sixteen cubits was the height of a good Nile in the time of Hero- 
dotus*. The statue of the Nile placed by Vespasian in the Tem- 
ple of Peace, of which a copy is still to be seen in the Vatican, was 
surrounded by sixteen diminutive figures, emblematic of the num- 
ber of cubits to which the river should rise^ Sixteen cubits ia 

* Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 4, 9, note. 

' Ritter, Africa, p. 849, from Girard. • Ritter, ibid. p. 838. 

* Herod. 2, 13. 

* Pliny, Nat Hist 36, 9. Visconti, Mus. Ko-Clement. 1, p. 291. 
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aasjgned by AbdoHalqih as tfce iwli— betwieea defeg 
The sixteenth cubit on tlie Meqwas cr NwMKSer k eiLed "^db* 
Vftter of the Sahm," beai»e bo uflMOe k pood if k di> 
tluB height. Its nse was carefiiliT Boced ia 
^ilofioopium at Mfflnphk, and the new of ks bcg:aHEBi^ b> ike or 
dedine was ccMnmimkated bj letttis fo ^feeat poits e^ ^gTF** 
that the peasants ni%;ht be icfieredfiroaa MpptAe^nm aad be ab«a 
to r^nlate thdr agrknkiinl <^»efalio^^. S^>aieciixMs the X5e 
exceeds its n<»inal he^t and reaches thmr fenSL, ifn^atg dersft- 
tati<Hi 0¥^ the conntrr. Hooses are imdcxmiafed. eaoL^ are 
drowned, and the stored-vp piodnce of ionaa Teats $w«pc awar. 
The wateis retire mote slowhr (haa lEoal : the labots of die hiK- 
bandman are delayed, and the f[)QowiBg^ hairest «ida^erEd; 
pestflentia] diseases arise from the stagnant watos and the anbo- 
ried remains of animaK If the nse £ilk dkorl of twaxty-lbwr feel, 
a proportional diminutioa of the prodnee of £gjpt easoes : but if 
it be below eighteen feet, dreadfbl famines ensue, sash as the £dl- 
ure c^ the rice-crop has prodnced in India, and the popolatioii, who 
in both cotmtries fire OTdinarihr on the snallest onantitT c€ Ibod 
that can support life, peridi by thousands. DiodofiB relates that 
in a famine the people of Egypt ccMismned hnman flesh, and die 
Bame thing has happened in more recent times'. 

The mean quantity of water brought down by the Nile, in nor- 
mal years, as it depends on cosmical causes, probaUy continues 
the same from age to age, and the extent of land which it k cspe^ 
ble of fertilizing by its overflow tends to increase, till its diffusion 

' Diod. 1, 36. Descriptioii de ITgypte, toL 18, p 5^^ foL 
' Diod. If 84. See an accoont of a fiEuiiine eans^ br a lorn Nile (\em 
than 13 cubits) in the year 1200 jlix, in Abdollatiph's History of Egjpi 
(White's ed p. 197). Very little rain had fallen in Ethiopia. Volney 
(1, ell) gives an account of a famine in the years 1784-5, the eonae- 
qnence of two low Niles^ which reduced the inhabitanta to the lowest 
depth of nuaery, and drove them in crowds into Palestine and Syria. 
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is stopped by the Arabian and Libyan hills. Long before the 
inundation reaches its maximum, the dykes which dose the com- 
munication between the canals and the Nile are opened, and the 
water diffuses itself first of all over the lands which lie towards the 
Desert ; gradually as it rises it irrigates the nearer country, but the 
immediate banks of the river are seldom covered, and serve as 
a highway for the people while the inundation continues. In the 
Delta, where the slope is small, the whole country is laid under 
water during an extraordinary rise, and boats take the place of 
the ordinary modes of communication. European travellers com- 
monly choose the winter and spring for a journey through Eg3rpt, 
and therefore do not see the Nile at its height ; but those who 
have resided there through all seasons assure us that the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus is still realized, the villages on their elevated 
.sites rising out of a lake, like the Cyclades from the Egean Sea\ 
The effects of such a mighty volume of water upon the surface of 
the country through which it is discharged are great ; the bank of 
sand deposited by one flood is mined and scattered by another ; 
and thus its materials gradually travel onward towards their final 
resting-place in the sea, or in places which the river subsequently 
abandons. 

Having created the soil of Egypt, the Nile thus renews it from 
year to year, and maintains it in that state of perpetual fertility 
which in other countries is the result of the toil and skill of the 
cultivator'. Besides clay, which as already mentioned amounts to 
48 parts in 100 of Nile water, it contains nine parts of carbon, 18 
of carbonate of lime and 4 of carbonate of magnesia, besides 
portions of silica and oxide of iron. These ingredients form a 

' Belzoni, Researches, 2, 26. Herod 2, 97. 

• Pliny (N. H. 18, 21) reckons that the soil of Egypt returns 150-fold to 
the cultivator ; but he says the same thing of the soil of Leontini, which, 
according to Cicero, in the most favorable years produced only tenfold (Verr. 
8,47). 
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compost of sndi ridmeaB that no mitificial manure is needed, to 
enaUe l2ie same land to jHodooe in sacoession heavy crops of ooni\ 
Aa the inundation ^reada^ the peasants reodve its waters into 
their fields and confine it there b j mounds, till it has at once satu- 
rated them with the moisture which must be their sole supply for 
three quarten of the year, and fully deposited all its earthy parti- 
cles. Hie sun and N. W. wind soon evaporate the superfluous 
moisture from the sur&oe, and the seed scattered upon it or in a 
shallow furrow was trodden in by the feet of cattle. In the 
absence of natural springs, the Nile is the great resource of the 
inhalntants of Egypt for water. In its medium state it is dear, 
but beccmies feculent in its lowest; the first rise of the waters 
covers it with a greenish v^etable matter, and it then is said to 
produce an eruptive disease'. In the Amenophion at Luxor are 
two fibres of the Nile ; one, which represents its ordinary state, 
is colored blue, the other red'. The red is the symbol of the 
inundation, the water assuming this color soon after it has begun, 
owing to a mixture of the red oxide of iron. These changes have 
been conjecturally attributed to the overflowing of lakes, or the 
passage of the rivers through strata which they do not ordinarily 
reach^ ; but their real cause is unknown, and must remain so till 
the upper course of the Blue and White Rivers is explored. The 
long continuance of the green fecula indicates that the river is 
sluggish and stagnant, and is ominous of a low Nile. Even when 
the water is most turbid it is not unwholesome, and may be easily 
cleared by filtration ; when pure it is said to be delicious to the 
taste. The Persian kings used it for their own drinking after the 

* TloTa $a9i\tia ovnoi yiyovt iro\vj(fivvoi ; Ou ydp ri iit Tltpvotv koX Ba/7vXd3i>of 
yafin^a jf^^narOf Ij fiiraWa l^Yaaa^iivrij 1) IlaKrcjXdv i^ovaa ;^f>v(ret;y ipilyit* Kara^- 
fwra (b& ylyovt voXvvpiKrot). NctXoc ^trh. rpo^v d^B6vtav Ka\ xpwtiv iKl06tiXti¥ 
Kcro^l^i, iKtvUvtof yccofyyov/iCi/ov its iriaiv i^apKti¥ dy$fiov9n (AtheiUBU8» 6| 86)i 

* Vohiey, 1, 14«. 

' Pliny (N. R 31, 6\ after CtesiaSj speaks of a red fountain in Ethiopia. 

* Rosellini, Mon. Stor. 8, 1, 29. 
VOL, I. 4 
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conquest of Egypt*; and Pescennius Niger* reproached hiiv 
soldiers with wanting wine when they had the water of the Nile. 
A natural filtration appears to be carried on through its sandy 
banks in the lower part of its cour^, so that water may be obtained 
by sinking, but it is brackish*. The inundation not only prepared 
the fields for harvest, but filled the streams and canals with fish, 
and revived the various kinds of aquatic plants which require com- 
paratively still waters for their growth. 

Both the general aspect of Egypt and the nature of its produce 
tions have been determined by its relation to the Nile. There can 
be no variety of surface in a country which has risen out of the 
water, and is annually overspread by it The Delta, whether it be 
in the condition of a sandy plain, a lake of fresh water, or a carpet 
of verdure and flowers*, has a monotonous character which soon 
becomes wearisome to the traveller. In Middle and Upper Egypt 
the view is bounded by the double line of hills ; the eastern side 
has something of grandeur from its height and abruptness ; the 
west is lower and covered with sand, and both are alike destitute 
of foliage and verdure. The trees which grew in Egypt were not 
numerous; two species of 2)alm, besides their fruit, furnished 
materials from diflferent parts of the tree for every kind of work 
for which solid timber or tough fibre can be employed*. The 
sycamore and various species of acacia also abounded, but no other 
trees of a large size were indigenous to the country. The products 
of the fields of Egypt were almost all the results of cultivation. 

> Athen. 2, 6*7. 

* "Nilum habetis et vinum qusBritis." Hist Aug. 1, 663, with Casau- 
bon*8 notes. Clarke's Travels, 5, 183. 

• Herod. 2, 108. 

* Volney, Voyage en Egypte et Syrie, vol. 1, p. Y. 

• "The inhabitants of Egypt and Arabia feed camels on the date-stone, 
and from the leaves make couches, baskets, bags, mats and brushes ; from 
the branches, cages for poultry and fences for their gardens; from the 
fibres of the boughs, thread, ropes and rigging." (Clarke's Travels^ 6, 409.) 
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6nuo, herbs, and leguminous vegetables were produced in an 

Abundance which no other country could rivals but its native 

hotxnj was scanty, the yearly renewal of the soil preventing the 

fieeds which had fallen on the surface &om vegetating, and culture 

eiterminating all plants which cannot be made serviceable to man. 

The fragrance of flowers was wanting in its landscapes, for those 

of Egypt had very little odor'. The sandy desert which hes 

beyond the reach of the inundation has a scanty vegetation of its 

own — stunted shrubs and herbs, which have generally an aromatic 

smell. 

The most characteristic part of the botany of Egypt are the 
aquatjc plants. These are not generally found near the borders 
of the river itself, which in its upper coui*se is too impetuous to 
allow of their tranquil growth, and perpetually undermines and 
carries away its own banks ; but in the numerous canals which 
distribute the water to distant parts, in the ancient channels of the 
river, now nearly dry, or on the edges of the lakes and marshes. 
Of these the papyrus and the lotus are identified with the history 
of Egyptian literature, art and religion. The papyrus was found 
chiefly in the shallow waters of Lower Egypt, and hence became 
in hieroglyphics the emblem of that district and of the northern 
nations who bordered upon it. The lotus, abounding more in 
Upper Egypt, was employed to denote that kingdom as well as 
Nubia and the South generally. The papyrus had various econo- 
mic uses ; the root and lower part of the stem were eaten raw or 
roasted by the inhabitants of the marshes to supply the deficiency 
of grain*. Its coarser species furnished mats, wrappers and bas- 
kets, and the stems bound together made a rude float on which 
the river might be crossed. But that which has preserved the 
name of the papyrus in the history of civilization is its use as a 

> Pliny, Nat Hist 21, Y. 

' Irby and Mangles, Travels^ p. 161. Plin. N. H. 18, 22. 

• Herod. 2, 92. 
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writing material in Egjrpt and throughout the ancient worid when 
Egypt became known to them. The pith being taken out and 
divided by a pointed instrument into the thin pellicles of which it 
18 composed, was flattened by pressure and the strips glued to- 
gether*, other strips being placed at right angles to them, so that 
a roll of any length might be manufactured. The bulb of the lo- 
tus afforded a sweet and wholesome food ; the seeds taken from 
the capsule or ciborium* were pounded and baked ; its blue and 
white flowers' enlivened all the lesser streams and pools, and fur- 
nished a graceful ornament to architectural sculpture. 

The same causes which made the vegetable productions of Egypt 
few, limited also the number of the birds and beasts which inha- 
bited it Its birds are chiefly those which, like the ibis and various 
species of anas, haunt the water or lodge in sandy banks ; those 
which live in trees and thickets found no shelter in its naked plains 
and hills. All large land animals but those which man had sub- 
dued to his own use, must early have disappeared from a region 
so populous and so level. The crocodile and the hippopotamus 
were protected by their amphibious habits* ; the wolf, the hyaena 
and the jackal found a refuge in the Desert or the mountains, but 
the larger carnivorous animals, though abounding in Libya, were 
rarely seen upon the soil of Egypt*. The Nile, on the contrary, 
teemed with fish of various sorts adapted for the sustenance of 
man, and the inundation diffused an annual supply of them 

* Plin. Nat Hist 13, 23 ; whose account of the manufacture, however, is 
erroneous, especially in attributhig to the Nile water the quality of paste. 

" Diod. 1, 34. 

* The NymphoBa Lotus and iV. Ccendea still grow in Egypt ; the N. Ne- 
lunibo, the sacred lotus, has not been found there. See the Botanical plates 
to the Description de I'Egypte, pi. 61. Wilkinson (M. and C. 4, 411) says 
the iV. Lottis is the sacred emblem. 

* At present the crocodile is not seen in Lower Egypt ; the hippopota- 
mus only in Southern Nubia. (Russegger, Reisen, 2, 28*7.) 

* Herod. 2, 66. Arywrroj, loOo-j Sjiovpos rrf Ai/?6i7, ov /4aXa BtifKoirn kari. 
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ftrough every part of the country*. The cliildreii of Israel longed 

k the Desert for the fish of Egjpt, not less than its cnciunbers 

and melons, its onions and garlic*. The occupation of catching 

and curing fish employed a large number of the people, and forms 

a prominent subject in those curious pictures of Egyptian life and 

manners which adorn the waUs of the sepulchres. 

The species of reptiles and insects of Egypt are not many, but 
their numbers were immense. Gnats and flies swarmed in the 
neighborhood of the river* and the eanals. Frogs appeared in 
such multitudes, when the dry pools were visited by the inunda- 
tion, that they were ignorantly believed to be generated from the 
mud^ ; and vermin could only be prevented by the most scrupu- 
lous cleanliness from infesting the person. Egypt is not exempt 
from the devastations of the locust, but they are much less frequent 
here than in Arabia, Ethiopia or Western Africa*. Scarabsei 
abound ; one species {Atettchus sneer) was commonly employed as 
a symbol of the sun or the world. 

The climate of Egypt is very little subject to the variations of 
more northern regions, or even of those adjacent to it in position, 
but less uniform in surface, as Syria. The mean annual tempera- 
ture is rather higher than in neighboring countries under the same 
latitude, being at Cairo 72°-32 Fahrenheit* (22° above that of 
London) ; mean temperature of winter 58°'46, of summer 86°' 10. 
Eg3rpt can scarcely be said to have a winter ; it is covered with 
verdure when countries of our latitude are buried in snow ; the 
trees begin to be clothed with new leaves in February, almost as 
soon as they are stripped of the old. The sensation of cold, how- 
ever, is often severe from the great difference of the diurnal and 

* Herod. 2, 93. ■ Numbers, xL 5. Wilkinson, M. and 0. 8, p. 63. 

• Herod. 2, 96. * Diod. 1, 10. Horapollo, 1, 25. 

• Hasselq. Travels in Levant, 446. 

* Humboldt in Murray's Encyclopedia of Geography, 1, 164; Russegger, 
Aeisen, 1, p. 209. 
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nocturnal temperature. The inundation of the Nile divides th^ 
year into three natural portions of four months each, discriminated 
in their hieroglyphical characters as the season of Vegetation, the 
season of Ingathering, and the season of the Waters. Wheat is 
now sown in November and reaped in April ; barley, sown about 
the same time, is ripe a month earlier. Herodotus remarks the 
great healthiness of Egypt, and attributes it to the absence of 
those changes of the seasons^ which are elsewhere so injurious to 
health. He referred probably to the diseases which in our climates 
prevail during the transition from winter to summer and from 
summer to winter. Spring and autumn are not marked in Egypt 
by such contrasts to the other seasons as in northern latitudes. 
The inundation leaves no malaria behind it; the north winds, 
which prevail during three-fourths of the year, at once cool and 
dry the air, and the east and west winds, blowing from Arabia or 
Libya, arrive in Egypt deprived of moisture and contribute to its 
desiccation. The Khamsin in the spring brings whirlwinds of 
sand which are injurious to the eyes, and, like the Scirocco of the 
shores of the Mediterranean, produces languor and a difficulty of 
respiration ; but its eft'ects are transient. When the inhabitants 
were described as so healthy, it is impossible that Egypt should 
have been subject to those visitations of the plague, which now are 
almost regular. The plague of Athens had not originated in 
Egypt, but in Ethiopia' ; nor does it appear that in the age of the 
Ptolemies it was more subject to it than other countries of the 
East. Indeed at the present day it is not indigenous in Egypt, 
but is brought thither from Syria, Barbary, and above all Constan- 
tinople, where filth and fatalism perpetuate the seeds of the dis- 
ease*. Diseases of the eye, in all stages from inflammation to 

* Iler. 2, 77. Compare Isocrat^s, Busiris, 2, p. 164, edit Battie. 

• Thuc. 2, 48. The Emperor Severus visited Egypt, but was prevented 
entering Ethiopia by the plague (Dion. Cass. 76, 21). 

' Volney, Voyage, 1, 150. 
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Windness, are now very common in Egypt ; and the glare of its 
dusty plains and its driving sands must at all times have had a 
tendency to produce them. Eruptive diseases, and especially that 
dreadful kind of leprosy, elephantiasis, were very prevalent in the 
Roman times^ 

Although we have spoken of Egypt as one country, in reference 
to its climate and productions, yet in the seven degrees of latitude 
which intervene between Syene and the sea, great variety must 
manifest itselfj giving to the southern and northern parts the as- 
pect of two different countries. Lower Egypt is a boundless plain, 
Upper Egypt a narrow valley. Lower Egypt, though it has its 
peculiar character, in the main resembles the other countries which 
border the Mediterranean on the south. Upper Egypt seems to 
belong to Nubia : its temperature ranges seven degrees higher 
than that of Lower Egypt^ Rain is an exceptional phaenomenon 
in the Thebaid, though the arrangements for carrying off water 
from the temple roofs, and the deep ravines into which the hills 
are worn, indicate that even within historical times it must have 
been different in this respect*. The traveller who ascends the Nile, 
perceives that he is entering a different world when he passes 
E* Siout and the 27th degree of N. latitude. The Theban or 
Doum palm, with its divided branches, begins to prevail along 
with the date-palm, and the sycamore becomes rare. The croco- 
dile is seen in the waters, though of small size compared with the 
inhabitant of the Nubian rivers, and scarcely fonnidable to man. 

* ^gypti peculiare hoc m&lum, Plin. N. H. 26, 6, who has an idle tale, 
that if kings were attacked with it they washed tliemselves in human blood 
as a cure. Lucr. 6, 1112. 

* Russegger, Reisen, 2, 1, 266. Comp. p. 92. 

* O^ viral ra avio tjjs Aiyvirrov rd wapdnav (Iler. 8, 10). "Showers fall an- 
nually, perhaps on an average four or five in the year, and every eight or 
ten years heavy rain, which fills the torrent-beds of the mountains. Tlie 
lions on the cornices have tubes in their mouths to let the rain run off.** 
^Wilkinson, Thebes, p. 75.) 
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The sphere of v^etation is more limited, but its power more 
rigorous and intense. The flora of the Thebaid approaches that of 
Nubia and the Desert The jackal and the hyena abound, being 
protected from the pursuit of man by the recesses of the hills, 
which rise close on either side of the stream. Even the mollusks 
which are found in the Nile and its canals, correspond with those 
of Nubia and the Blue and White Rivers^ Had not the barrier 
of the Cataracts intervened, Ethiopia would have been reckoned 
to extend to Thebes; and now the Arabic language, with its 
hoarse gutturals, gives place Jto the smoother Barabra, above the 
pass of Gebel-Silsileh. 

* Rufltegger, Reisen, 2, 1, S74. 



CHAPTER V. 

POPULATION AND LANGUAGE. 

Ws possess means for ascertaining the form, physiognomy and 
color of the ancient Egyptians, such as no other people has be- 
queathed to us. We find in Greek, Roman or British sepulchres 
only the ashes, or at most the skeleton of the occupant ; but the 
Egyptian reappears from his grotto after the lapse of 3000 years 
with eyery circumstance of Hfe except life itself. Even had no 
mummies been preserved, the remains of art, especially the paint- 
ings with which the walls are so profusely covered, would have 
enabled us to represent to ourselves very exactly the ancient inha- 
bitants of the valley of the Nile. They are also described to us 
by the Greek and Latin writers, but these seldom go beyond the 
color of the face and hair in their ethnographical sketches. The 
name of Ham, given by the Hebrews to the progenitor of the 
Egyptian people, as it signifies adust, shows that their complexion 
struck their Asiatic neighbors as darker than their own. Hero- 
dotus, speaking of the Colchians\ indirectly informs us that the 
Egyptians had curling hair and black complexions. The inference 
which has been drawn from this, that they were negroes, has been 
founded on a mistranslation of the word which I have rendered 
curling, as if it meant woolly, and a strained sense of black. The 
ancient Egyptians had none of the osteological characters of the 
true negro of the west coast and the interior of Africa, who often 

* A*rdj tixava r^Si (that the Colchiaiifl were an Egyptian colony) koI 8ri 
^iyXP^f li'ffi KOI oiUrptxes (2, 104). Ammianus Marcellinus says, '* Homines 
./Egyptii plerumque subfusculi sunt et atratV* (22, 16, 23.) 

4* 
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appears in the same paintings with the £g3rptians themselves, with 
traits wholly dissimilar. The only approach to the negro physio- 
gnomy is in a fulness of the Ups\ which may be remarked in the 
Sphinx of the Pyramids, the heads of some of the Egyptian sove- 
reigns, and many representations of individuals*. The elongation 
of the eye is said to be a Nubian peculiarity*. No doubt, inter- 
marriages took place between the Egyptians and the Ethiopians, 
that is, the Nubians. Of the two wives of Amenophis I., one who 
is always represented black* was probably an Ethiopian princess ; 
and if the royal family did not keep their blood pure, the com- 
mon people would be less likely to do so, especially during the 
occupation of Egypt by the Ethiopians*. The figure of the Egyp- 
tians was generally slight, and their average stature, judging from 
the mummies, did not exceed five feet and a half*. The hair of 
the mummies is sometimes crisp and sometimes flowing ; the 
former seems to have been considered more beautiful and to have 
been imitated by art, as it is now among the Barabras. The 
original color of the skin of the mummies is not easily distinguish- 
able, owing to the effect of embalmment ; but on the exterior cases, 
as in the paintings, men are represented of a red-brown, and 
women of a green-yellow complexion. Both these colors must 
have been in some degree conventional. Had the ancient Egyp- 
tian complexion exactly con-esponded to the colors of the paint- 
ings, there must have been a difference between the two sexes 

' Lucian, 8, 16, ed. Bipont, speaking of an Egyptian yontli, says irpds roj 
fieXdyxP'^^S ttvai koX irpoj(^st\6s tan koi XcTrdf &yav rotv aKsXoiv. This is the 
nearest approach to the negro peculiarities that we find in any description. 

' See the heads of Rameses the Great and some others in the British 
Museum (Gallery of Antiquities, P. 2, pi. 39, 42). 

• Madden, in Pettigrew on Mummies, p. 169. 

* Gallery of Antiquities, P. 2, pL 30. 

* Herod. 2, 100. 

• Pettigrew on Mummies, u. 8, 
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such as we nowbere else meet with ; and the men mast have re- 
sembled the eopper<x>lored Indians, and could nerer have been 
described as black or dosky. Their real color was probably that 
of the Ck)pt and the Barabra at the present day — brown with a 
tinge of red — ^a hue sufficiently dark to be called black by the 
natives of the northern shores of the Mediterranean ; darker also 
than that of the people of Arabia and Palestine\ The Egyptians 
may therefore be ^d to be intermediate between the Syro- Arabian 
and the Ethiopic type, but a long gradation separates them from 
the negro. The evidence derived from the examination of the 
skulls of the mummies approximates the Egyptians rather to the 
Asiatic than the African type'. It has been thought that traces 
could be discovered of two stocks, one fairer and more nearly allied 
to the Caucasian, to which the ruling castes belonged, the other 
darker and more Ethiopic. But whatever elements may have 
mingled in Egyptian blood in ante-historic times, had been blended 
in a homogeneous population before the age of the monuments, in 
which we discover no marks of a distinction of race, except in the 
case of foreigners, or of the children of Egyptians by Ethiopian 
women*. 

The distinction between the Eg3rptians and their Syro-Arabian 

- neighbors is more strongly marked in language than in complexion 

and form. Since the researches of M. Quatremere de Quincy*, it 

has been universally admitted that the Coptic, the language of the 

native Christian population of Egypt, is in the main the same as 

* Prichard, Researches, 2, chap. 1 1. At this day an Egyptian is at once 
recognized in Syria "4sa peau noirdtre" (Volney, Voyage, 1, c. 11, p. 114). 

• Morton, Crania JBgyptiaca. 

• Dr. Morton (Transactions of American Ethnological Society, vol. 2) 
mentions skulls of a negroid type in the catacombs, belonging to the oflf- 
spring of mixed marriages. 

* Recherches Critiques et Historiques but la Langae et la Litterature de 
ITgypte. Paris, 1808. 
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the old Egjrptian spoken under the Romans, the Ptolemies, tho 
Persians and the Pharaohs. As a medium of ordinary communi- 
cation, this language ceased to be used in the twelfth century ; and 
the last person who could speak it is said to have died a.d. 1633' ; 
but considerable remains of it still exist in translations of the Scrip- 
tures, liturgies, hymns, lives of saints and other religious works. 
The versions are no doubt considerably older than the Mahometan 
conquest of Egypt in the seventh century. The alphabet is bor- 
rowed from the Greek, with the exception of five letters expressing 
sounds unknown to the Greeks, and which were furnished by the 
hieratic character ; the oldest known specimei;! of it is an inscription 
of the age of Severus*. It has two dialects, corresponding to the 
two great natural and political divisions of Egypt, the Memphitic 
and the Sahidic or Theban, from the Arabic name for Upper 
Egypt The Bashmuric is a variation of the Sahidic. Many 
Greek, and not a few Arabic and Persian words are intermixed 
with the language ; the Greek are especially abundant in those 
works which were written in -the Memphitic dialect'; but when 
these are thrown aside (and their foreign aspect readily betrays 
them), there remains a language having all the marks of original- 
ity. Very few of the principal objects of nature and art are the 
same as in the Syro-Arabian languages, and the structure is cha- 
racteristically different. Its roots appear to have been generally 
monosyllabic, and the derivatives have been formed by a very 
simple system of prefixing, inserting and affixing certain letters, 
which have usually undergone but little change, not having been 
incorporated with the root, nor melted down by crasis, nor softened 
by any euphonic rules. The language has the appearance of 
having undergone very little cultivation ; the derivative and figura- 
tive meanings are few, as if it has been fashioned by the use of a 

* Adelung, Mithridates, 3, 78. 

* Niebuhp, Appendix to Gau Moimments of Nubia. 

* Peyron, Lex. Copt Pr«f. p. xxx. Prichard, 2, 205. 
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people whose genius was precise and formal, and never luxuriated 

k poetic and imaginative literature. The conclusion of an author 

who has elaborately compared tjie system of inflexions in the 

l^iyptian and the Syro-Arabian languages, is tliat both must have 

separated themselves from some parent tongue, long before this 

system was established^ A connexion so remote belongs not to 

history. 

That this is in the main the original language of the native 
population of Egypt cannot be doubted. There is a vitality in 
national language which preserves it from extinction, except by the 
absorption of the race that speak it. Neither the Romans nor the 
Ptolemies nor the Persians attempted the destruction of Egyptian 
nationality ; the religious persecutions under the Byzantine domi- 
nion diminished the numbers of those by whom the ancient 
language was spoken and confined them to the limits of the 
Thebaid, but had no tendency to produce any intermixture by 
which the language could have been changed. The Persians were 
at first intolerant, and the impatience of the Egyptians under their 
yoke led them into revolts, in which many perished ; but no in- 
corporation of the conquered and conquerors took place. The 
presumption which hence arises, that the remains of the Coptic 
literature contain a language essentially the same as that spoken 
in Egypt since it became known to the Greeks, is confirmed by 
direct evidence. Herodotus relates, that when Hecataeus was in 
Egypt he deduced his own descent from a god in the sixteenth 
degree, and that the priests of Thebes, to whom he made this 
boast, took him into the inner house of the temple and showed 
him the wooden statues of 840 high priests in succession, among 

' Benfey Ueber das Verhaltniss Jer tegyptischen Sprache zum scmitischen 
Sprachstamm. Bunsen, who has examined the subject of the Egyptian 
language with great care (.^Egypten's Stelle, <kc V. 1, K 1, sect 4), thiuKM 
(see Preface) that it affords proof of a connexion between the olnoft f o)/Uii 
tion of Egypt and the Caucasian stock. 
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n'Lom none had been either god or hero, but every one t^pircm 
the son of a piromi\ Their argument evidently required that 
piromi should signify man, and, rome, with the article jferome, is 
Coptic for man. Herodotus (2, 60) says the crocodile was called 
yoni^a ; in hieroglyphics it is kamso, in Coptic amsah. On the 
cubit measure, half is marked by the hieroglyphic M, the initial 
of Met, Coptic for half; fractions by R, the initial of He, Coptic 
for part Instruction was called by the Egyptians Sbd^ ; which is 
the Coptic word for learning. The water-plants of the Nile were 
called by the Egyptians, according to St Jerome*, achi ; a name 
preserved in the Alexandrian version of Gen. xli. 2, 18, and Isaiah 
xix. 7 ; and this word is Coptic. Urpis was an Egyptian word for 
wine* ; removing the Greek termination, it is the Coptic erp\ An 
Egyptian priest informed Aristides, that the name Canopus was 
not derived, as the Greeks supposed, from the pilot of Menelaus, 
but signified in the Egyptian language " golden soil"." Jiahi in 
Coptic is earth, and nub gold. Chemia, the native name of Egypt, 
signified, according to Plutarch^ "black," and Amentlies Uie 
Egyptian Ilades" ; both these words are found in Coptic in this 
sense. That many false explanations should have been assigned 
by Greek and Roman writers to Egyptian words will not surprise 
any one who has observed how careless they were in regard to 
foreign languages. The recent discoveries in hieroglyphics have 

* Her. 2, 143. He was not himself aware of the truth which he has pre- 
served, and renders Uipcojn by KuXdg Kdyndos, 

' Horapollo, 1, 38. 

* St Jerome ad Esaiam (19, 7). Qiuim ab eriiditis qurererem quid hie 
serrao (S^*' rd x^copdv) significaret, audivi ab Egyptiis hoc nomine lingua 
eorum omne quod in palude virens nascitur appellari. 

* Eustath. ad Od. i. p. 1633, 6. * Peyron, Lex. Copt «. voc. 

* Op. ed. Jebb. 2, 360. ' Plut Is. et Osir. c. 33. Peyron, p. 270. 
■ Plut Is. et Osir. c. 29. But he is wrong in his etymology when he 

explains it by rdv \aft0avovTa Koi iiiivra. It means the West^ the land of 
darkness (Peyron, p. 36). 
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extended this proof of the identity of the Coptic with the ancient 
i^yptian to the Pharaonic times. A great multitude of groups 
of characters, including the grammatical flexions of the language, 
have been read by the phonetic alphabet into Coptic words, and in 
many cases all doubt is precluded by the addition of the object 
itself. It is true that no single hieroglyphical inscription has yet 
been read completely into Coptic ; but this is not wonderful, since 
the remains of Coptic literature are imperfect and limited. Even 
in Egypt, too, unchangeable as it was, language could not remain 
unaltered for more than 2000 years. In the time of the Ptole- 
mies some words had become obsolete, and a distinction existed 
between the common and the sacred dialect*. 

As we know nothing of the language spoken along the banks 
of the Nile in Nubia in primitive times, we cannot from this 
source obtain any materials for deciding on the origin of the 
Egyptian people or their affinities with their Ethiopian neighbors. 
The Pharaohs made so many settlements in Nubia, that a consi- 
derable Egyptian population must have been introduced among the 
native Ethiopian tribes as far south as Argo or even Gebel-el-Bir- 
kel. It is not certain whether any tribe now existing can be con- 
sidered as descendants of these Ethiopians, the population having 
undergone many changes. Diocletian, finding the country above 
Syeno nearly depopulated, transferred hither the Nobatae from the 
" city of Oasis" or El-Kliargeh. The Barabras, who under various 
names inhabit the Nubian valley, and to the southern limit of 
Dongola cultivate such parts of it as are susceptible of cultivation, 
would appear to be the descendants of the ancient Ethiopians, if 
we could rely on the judgment of travellers respecting their phy- 
siognomy. Their language, however, has no affinity either to 
Coptic or Arabic, and the resemblances which have been pointed 
out to the language of the hill-district of Kordofan*, are too slight 

* Joseph, c. Ap. 1, 14, quoting Manetha 
' Prichard, RescarclieB^ 2, 178. 
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to found ati argument of identity of race, especially as the people 
of Kordofan are negroes, which the Barabras are not The marked 
distinction which the ancients always make, between the Egyptians 
who lived below and the Ethiopians who lived above the Cataracts 
of Syene, leads to the conclusion that in all historical times Egypt 
has been inhabited by a distinct race, and that what is said of its 
being peopled from Meroe is only an hypothesis, grounded on the 
probability that population would follow the course of the de- 
scending river and the extension of the land. Herodotus adopted 
this view as regards Upper and Lower Egypt*, but does not carry 
it above the First Cataract Diodorus, who is the principal au- 
thority for the opinion that Egypt derived everything from Meroe, 
had seen in Egypt the ambassadors of Ethiopia, and appears 
readily to have adopted the statements by which they endeavored 
to establish the higher antiquity of the population, religion and 
arts of their own country*. The monuments of Meroe have been 
sufficiently examined by Lepsius and his associates to prove that 
they are all of younger date than those of Egypt, not ascending 
beyond the times of the Ptolemies and the Romans. This indeed 
is not decisive of the question of priority in population or religion ; 
but no historical fact confirms the opinion that Egypt was indebted 
to Ethiopia for its settlement or civilization; whereas we know 
that the Pharaohs possessed the valley of the Nile, 600 miles 
above Syene, at least fifteen centuries before Christ. 

The high antiquity of civilization in India, and some remarkable 
coincidences in doctrine and usages between this country and 
Egypt, have led to the supposition of an early connexion, by which 
one of them has communicated, if not its population, at least its 
institutions and opinions to the other. Of such a connexion there 
is no historic trace. The ancient Egyptians never surmised an 

' Her. 2f 15. AoKiui irpoiovvris rffs X^P^^t noWoi^s fiiv roiis ^oXeiiro^^yovf o^tS* 
ytviaOai^ TroXXotlj il rovi inoKarafiaivovrau 
• Diod. 8, 11. 
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Indian ori^n of their nation ; they believed themselTes to be in 
the strictest sense autochthones not only figuratively but literally, 
natives of the soil^ ; nor have the Indians any tradition of having 
received or sent forth an Egyptian colony. The passages in their 
sacred books, in which Ethiopia and f^ypt were supposed to have 
been mentioned, are now known to be forgeries by which the Bra- 
mins imposed on a too eager and credulous European*. After 
the conquests of Alexander, India became well known to the West; 
and the resemblance of the Indians of the South to the Ethiopians 
and those of the North to the Egyptians was noticed'. During 
the reigns of the Ptolemies an active commerce was carried on 
between Egypt and India ; yet in no author of these times do we 
find even a tradition of the colonization of one of these countries 
from the other. The Sophist Philostratus in the beginning of the 
third century^ speaks of the Ethiopians as having once dwelt in 
India\ The Christian chronologers described the Ethiopians as 
quitting the Indus and establishing themselves on the frontiers of 
Egjrpt, and assigned the supposed migration to the reign of Ameno- 
phis*. The application of the name Ethiopian from early times to 
the dark nations of the East, as well as those of the valley of the 
Nile, would naturally give rise to such an hypothesis, especially as 

* Diodorus Sic 1, 10. 

' Asiatic Researches, voL B, p. 46. 

* Arrian, Indica, 6, 9. 

* Vit, ApoU. 3, 20. "^Hv toIww xprfvos ort AtOiSirts {xhf cSmvir lvrav$a yivof *I^ 
SikSvj 6, 8. inoiKOi 'IvJcSy AiBidnei. Atdioirta J' ovttq) rjv^ dW inlp M.gp6i^¥ rs koI 
JLaraiovirovs (opiaro AFyvirrof. 

* Van Bohlen's Indian, v. 1, p. 119. The author is known to have 
abandoned his opinion of the original connexion between I^pt and 
India. 

* Chron. Gr. ed. Seal. p. 26. Amenophis was supposed to be Memnon, 
and Memnon son of Aurora a prince coming from the East^ and thus the 
date of the migration was arbitrarily fixed. 
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the Nile was supposed by some to have its source in India\ and 
the name India was used for Ethiopia". 

The physiognomy of the two nations, if we compare their mo- 
numents, appears to be very different ; the Indian is even less Ethi- 
opic than the Egyptian, and in stature and features approaches 
much nearer to the Caucasian standard. Blumenbach, it is true, 
pronounced that in all his collection of skulls no two more resem- 
bled each otlier than those of a native of Bengal and a mummy. 
Independently, however, of tlieir vagueness, osteological resemblan- 
ces, even if more clearly established than by an insulated fact of 
this kind, do not deserve that authority in historical inquiries 
which is often attributed to them. The unity of race, which is all 
that they can prove, when most perfect, is no proof of historical 
unity ; that is determined by causes which leave no trace upon the 
bony structure. Unity of speech, on the contrary, is essential to 
historical unity in the first coalescence of a nation, and the strong- 
est presumption of identity or aflSnity between different nations. 
Judged by this criterion, no two nations of the ancient world ap- 
pear to have less relation to each other than the Indians and the 
Egyptians. The Sanscrit, now the sacred idiom, but once no 
doubt the vernacular tongue of India, is the most polished and 
copious language ever spoken by man ; the Coptic the most rude 
of all which were used by the civilized nations of antiquity. The 
resemblances between their roots are few and slight ; their whole 
genius and almost their whole stock of words are entirely different. 

In the institutions and relig-ious systems of Egypt and India 
there is, on the contrary, a close and most remarkable resemblance. 
The principle of hereditary caste prevailed with great original 
strictness in both, and the divisions of society arising from it were 

* See Joseph. Antiq. 1, 1, referring to Gen. ii. 13 — "the river that 
boundeth the whole land of Gush" — Vi^iov (Gihon) Sv N«rXoi'"'EXAi7i'cs wpoffuyo- 

' Virg. Georg. 4, 293, quoted p. 67 note. 
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nearly, the same. Their systems of theology appear to haye ori- 
ginated in the same source — the personification of the powers of 
nature under male and female forms, whose images were multi- 
plied and varied by sculpture and painting. The assignment of 
animals to each of the gods and their consequent worship, the 
minuteness of the temple ritual, the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, the phallic orgies of Osiris and Seeva — are all circum- 
stances which seem strongly to identify the religions of Egypt 
and India. Yet before we infer that one country was colonized 
from the other, we must not overlook their differences. The 
Egyptian and Hindu Pantheons have each a perfectly native cha- 
racter* The ram-headed Kneph or Amun, the hawk-headed Osiris, 
the ibis-headed Thoth, the jackal-headed Anubis, the scarabseus, 
the ostrich feather, the hippopotamus, belong as exclusively to 
Egypt, as the elephant, the peacock and the eagle to the gods of 
India. The bull, the cow, the lion, th^ serpent, the lotus, belong 
alike to the two countries and the two mythologies. The hiero- 
glyphic system of Egypt is clearly indigenous in the valley of the 
Nile, and no such mode of writing ever prevailed in India. The 
Egyptians had practised circumcision from time immemorial in 
common with the Ethiopic tribes, but this rite was unknown in 
India before the Mahometan conquest. On the other hand, we 
have reason to conclude that the system of castes is a form natu- 
rally assumed by society in an early stated and therefore affording 
no proof of the identity of the nations by whom it was admitted : 
the doctrine of metempsychosis prevails in a ruder shape among 
the negroes, who have certainly not learnt it either from the 
Bramins or the Egyptians. In the fine arts India remamed far 
below Egypt, and it is only in the most barbarous specimens of 
i^yptian sculpture that any resemblance to the Indian can be 

■ Meiners de Causis Castaram. Reg. Soc Getting. 10, p. 184. Eenrick's 
Knay on Prinweval History, p. 130. 
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traced*. The same practice of excavating temples in the, native 
rock prevailed in both countries; but Aboosimbel and other grotto 
temples of Nubia existed fourteen centuries before the Christian 
sera. Those of India, Ellora, Eennery, Ceylon, are not mentioned 
before the reign of Heliogabalus*. They were indeed then old, 
because they were described as a work of nature ; but were they 
even of equal antiquity with those of Nubia, there would be no 
ground for concluding that one was copied from the other, since 
their style and decoration are entirely different Taking coinciden- 
ces as well as differences into the account, it appears that there 
has been some connexion between the civilization of Egypt and 
India, while the nations themselves have as much claim to be con- 
sidered distinct as any others of antiquity. We should be quitting 
altogether the domain of history were we to endeavour to devise 
an explanation of this connexion. Both of them are in a remark- 
able degree insulated by jheir geographical position ; both were 
averse from intercourse with foreigners and from navigation, 
chained to their native soil by religious prejudices and political 
institutions. Even the traditions of Egyptian conquest, which is 
now known to have spread far into Asia, do not extend to India ; 
and the intervening countries were inhabited by nations differing 
from both in their language and institutions'. We must be content 

* Rosellini, Monumenti del Culto, 77. 

' See the account of the Embassy of Bardesanes in Ritter*8 Indien, 4, 
489, Part 1. 

* Dr. Prichard (Researches, 2, p. 214) has pointed out some curious ana- 
logies between the Coptic language and those of South Africa, especially 
the Kafir. Kolben (Zoega de Orig. et Us. Obeliscorum, p. 450) found the 
worsliip of the Scarabseus among the barbarous nations in South Africa. 

It may deserve remark, that in Gen. x. 8, Nimrod, the sovereign of 
Babylon and founder of Nineveh, is said to be a son of Gush, the son of 
Ham and consequently a brother of Mizraim. The nation which occupied 
the plain of Shinar, and built there the city of Babylon and tower of Babel, 
is said (xi. 2) to come from the East ; and these conquerors and colonists are 
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to leave their similarity unexplained, among many other historical 
phsenomena, the origin of which belongs to ages of which no 
record has been preserved. 

dearly distmgnished from the children of Shem, — ^Elam, Assar and Aram. 
So the original occupation of Southern Arabia is attributed to the sons of 
Gush (x. 7X though Seba and Havilah, which were in this region, are said 
to have been occupied by the descendants of Shem (x. 26). Thus Africa, 
Egypt and Southern Asia, according to the conceptions of this age, were 
oecupied by Cushite nations^ and to them the first movements of conquest 
and migration are attributed. India was not known to the Jews till the 
Captivity (Esther, i 1), but no doubt its dark inhabitants would have been 
classed by them with Cushites, as by the Greeks with Ethiopians. In this 
early and wide diffusion of a people allied at least in colour to the l^^p- 
tians (which is all that the name proves), we have a glimpse of the means 
by which Egypt may have been brought into relations with India. 



CHAPTER VL 

MEMPHIS. THE PYRAMIDS. 

Memphis appears to have been the earliest capital of the united 
Egyptian monarchy, although the first king of the whole country 
was a native of Upper Egypt Driven into the Thebaid by the 
Shepherd invaders, the Pharaohs, after their expulsion, retained 
Thebes as their capital, and made more extensive conquests in 
Ethiopia. As the Ethiopians grew formidable, after the decline of 
the power of the Rameses, and became invaders in their turn, the 
Pharaohs fixed themselves again in Lower Egypt It is the natu- 
ral site for the capital of a kingdom connected with Syria and 
Palestine, Asia Minor and Greece, and here accordingly it has 
remained with little change of place, under the Macedonians, the 
Romans, the Saracens and the Turks. 

Memphis was situated, according to Strabo*, three schoenes, 
between eleven and twelve miles, from the apex of the Delta. At 
the distance of about ten miles, to the south of ihe modern capitiil 
of Cairo, but on the opposite or western bank, stands the village 
of Mitrahenny or Mitranieh, in a plain covered with palm-trees, 
where are found the only remains which identify the site of the 
ancient Memphis. The name of Memf, which the district bears tra- 
ditionally among the Copts, confirms the evidence of the ruins and 
the correspondence of the measures. A circuit of 150 stadia, at 
least fifteen miles, is attributed to the former capital', but its out- 

' Lib. lY, p. 807. 

' Diod. 1, 50. The mounds which mark the ancient site extend, accord- 
ing to the French Commission, three leagues in circumference. It probably 
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Kne cannot now be traced. Its position accords very well with the 
account of Herodotus*, that Memphis was in the narrow part of 
Egypt; for it is just below the great expansion of the valley of the 
^^ile to Fyoum, and above the still wider opening of the Delta. 
Thus commanding the connexion between the Upper and Lower 
countries, it was pointed out as a suitable site for the metropolis 
of the kingdom of Menes*. 

The founder of this kingdom obtained the ground on which he 
built his capital, according to Herodotus, by diverting the course 
of the Nile, which had previously flowed past the foot of the 
Libyan hiUs, and compelling it to take a channel which divided 
the ?alley more equally*. But as it is not likely that he would 
turn the whole body of water in a river of such depth and width 
to found a city on its former bed, we must suppose that in ancient 
times the first bifurcation of the Nile took place higher up than 
Cercasorus, where the apex of the Delta stood when the Greeks 
became acquainted with Egypt, and to the south of Memphis. 
Appearances now give some color to this supposition. At Kasr- 
el-Syat, about fourteen miles above Mitrahenny, the Nile makes a 
bend to the N. W., and in the low ground between this and the 
Libyan hills an ancient bed may be traced. The canal, a continu- 
ation of the Bahr Jusuf, flows here through a natural depression, 

oeeopied the whole space between the river and the hills^ here about three 
iiifle& 
' Herod. 2, 8, 99. 

* Died. 1, 50. JjwiPti r^v n6\iVj eixatpb}! KU^ivnv txi rdv xXelOpuyVj tivat irvpicu* 
•MOV rtjv tig riiv Svca x^P"^^ dvcar\$6pTa)v. 

* Tdv M^ya, rdv npayrov PaviXsvcavra A-iyvirroVj ol iptci iXsyov <iiroyc^vpc5<ra( r^ 
Miiuftv' rif y^ irorandp irdvra l>Uiv tra^a rd opoq t6 ij/dpiiivov irpdi Aij^vij;* rdy Sk 
Mi|va ipoidtv, 8ffO¥ Tt tKardv arafiovq aird ^in<pios rdv irpdi iitvapPpini ayKwva 
tfitjfwr'*^^* ^^ P^*' dpx"^^^*' ^UBpov Ano^npa.va%^ rdv Sh irorapdv d;(^crsv<rai, rd lAurov 
Tw •ipiotv ^iv. (Her. 2, 99.) This passage has been misunderstood, as if it 
l«ieribed the Nile as originally flowing through the Libyan Desert and by 
tti« channel of the Bahr-be-la-Ma. See p. 69. 
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while to ihe south it is an excayatioi)\ This bend is the elbow, of 
which Herodotus speaks, where Menes built the dam by which he 
diverted the river from its western course. If this arm were 
already nearly dried up in the age of Menes, and the great body 
of the water were carried down by the Eastern arm, the project of 
excluding the river altogether, and employing the ground thus 
gained for the site of a city, will not appear extravagant. It was 
necessary however to guard this point with great care ; the bed of 
the river would rise, but the land from which it was excluded 
would not rise, and hence Memphis would be exposed to the same 
danger, if the embankment gave way, by which New-Orleans is 
threatened from the Mississippi. Even during the Persian occu- 
pation of Egypt this dam was annually repaired*. At present the 
rise of the soil has obliterated its traces. The ancient arm of the 
Nile, thus excluded, served to feed a lake which protected Mem- 
phis on the north and west, as the main stream did on the east'. 
Some traces of it are said to be still visible. 

The motive which led the founder of Memphis to place his 
capital on the westera bank of the Nile may easily be divined. 
Egypt has never been exposed to invasion from the west. The 
scattered tribes of the Desert could not be formidable to it in any 
stage of its power. But on the east it had very dangerous neigh- 
bors in the Arabs, the Syrian, Mesopotamian and Persian nations ; 
it was not even beyond the wide-sweeping excursions of the Scy- 
thians*. It was therefore of the utmost importance to oppose a 
strong barrier to an invader on that side, and such a barrier the 
Nile supplied. When the Saracens established themselves in 
Egypt, the eastern bank was pointed out to them as the proper 

* Perring in Howara Vyse on the Pyramids^ voL 8, p. 2. 
« Herod. 2, 99. 

* Herod, ibid. Strabo, p. 807. Browne's Travels, p. 1*78. 

* Herod. 1, 105. Psammiticlius prevailed on them to retire by gifts and 
entreaties. 
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ute of their capital, by the necessity of maintaining their con- 
nexion with the country which had been the cradle of the Maho- 
metan religion ; and here Old and New Cairo successively arose, 
commanding more completely than Memphis the connexion be- 
tween the Delta and the Upper Country. 

The actual remains of Memphis at Mitrahenny are not great, 
though sufficient to identify it ; but as late as the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, when Abulfeda wrote, they were very con- 
8]derable\ In the description of Abdollatiph, a century earlier, we 
can distinguish a monolithal shrine, nine cubits in height, seven in 
depth and eight in breadth, with the remains of a temple in which 
it stood ; a gateway whose lofty jambs were of a single piece : a 
statue thirty cubits high of red granite and of perfect symmetry, 
and two colossal lions couched over against each other'. The 
actual remains begin about a mile from the river, on the bank of 
which the village of Bedreshein now stands. Between it and 
Mitrahenny are two long parallel hills, the remains of the immense 
endoBure of crude brick, which according to tlie analogy of 
Thebes and Sais appears to have surrounded the principal edifices 
of Memphis. Within this enclosure lies a colossal statue of Rame- 
868 IL of crystalline limestone, mutilated at the upper and lower 
extremities, but which when perfect must have been nearly forty- 
three feet in height'. Its features exactly resemble those of known 
itatues of this king, and all doubt has been removed by the dis- 
eovery of his name and title, on his girdle and on a scroll which 
he holds in his hand. We know from Herodotus, that Sesostris, 
who corresponds most nearly with the Rameses II. and IIL of 
the monuments, erected in front of the temple of Pthah, the chief 
divinty of Memphis, two colossal statues thirty cubits (forty-five 
feet) high ; and as we find from the remains of Thebes, that such 

' Renneirs Geography of Herodotus, 2, 119. 

' Abdollatiph, by White, p. 121, Appendix. 

* Bonomi, in Trans, of Royal Soc of Literature, 2, 298, 800. 

VOL. I, 5 
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statues did not stand isolated, the temple may be concluded to 
have been placed near the spot where the colossus now lies. Some 
other fragments are scattered in the neighborhood, two of red 
granite, probably of the same king, whose banner and name are 
still visible on one of them ; and a fragment of a block of lime- 
stone, on which the god Nilus is sculptured. The excavations of 
Caviglia and ChampoUion have also ascertained the existence, to 
the north of the colossus, of a temple dedicated to Pthah and 
Athor, t. e. Vulcan and Venus, the two chief divinities of Mem- 
phis. Of the temple of Apis, and the enclosure in which he was 
exhibited, which stood near the temple of Pthah, no traces have 
been discovered. Little indeed has been done towards elucidating 
the vestiges of this ancient capital, and it is to be feared that the 
accumulation of the soil will diminish the likelihood of the neces- 
sary researches being undertaken. 

Were these vestiges, however, even less distinct than they are, 
the vicinity of a great capital would be sufficiently marked, by the 
pyramids* which at intervals cover the crests of the Libyan hills, 
and by the mummy plain of Saccara which lies at their feet, nearly 
in the line of the ruins of Mitrahenny. The pyramids are best 
seen in their whole extent and succession from the Hill of Tourah, 
above Cairo. Looking across the Nile, but a little to the south, 
are first seen the pyramids of Gizeh, to which from their superior 
size the name has been often exclusively given ; then about seven 
miles to the south those of Abouseir, followed at shorter intervals 
by those of Saccara and Dashour. These last are the most remote 
that we can with any probability suppose to have served as ceme- 
teries to Memphis ; but the line is continued into the Fyoum by 
the pyramids of Lisht, Meidoun and lUahoun. The pyramid of 
Abouroash, about five miles below Gizeh, is the furthest remaining 
to the north. 

* Memphis is designated in hieroglyphics "the land of the pyramid.** 
"v^'^kinson, M. and C. 8, 278. Lepsius, Einleitung, p. 178. 
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The pyramirls of Gizeh are aboat five miles distant from the 
bank of the Nile. As the traveller approaches them first across 
the plain and then the sandy valley to which the inundation does 
not extend, he is usually disappointed by their appearance, which 
falls short of the conception which their fame had raised. Their 
height and breadth are lessened by the hills of sand and heaps of 
rubbish which have accumulated around them. The simplicity 
and geometrical regularity of their outline is unfavorable to their 
apparent magnitude ; there is nothing near them by which they 
can be measured ; and it is not till, standing at their base, he looks 
up to their summit, and compares their proportions with his own 
or those of the human figures around them, that this first error of 
the judgment is corrected. And when he begins to inquire into 
their history, and finds that 2300 years ago, their first describer 
was even more ignorant than ourselves of the time and purpose of 
their erection, he feels how remote must be their origin, which 
even then was an insoluble problem. They stand upon a rocky 
platform of unequal height, but where highest, elevated about 100 
feet above the plain, and forming a kind of promontory in the 
Libyan chain, whose greatest projection is towards the north-east. 
Such a range of low rock, the first step in the ascent of the Libyan 
hills, borders the valley of the Nile to the entrance of the Fyoum, 
and on it all the pyramids which occur in this district are placed. 
This range of hills rises northward also from the entrance to the 
Fyoum, so tliat the pyramid of Meidoun, which is the furthest to 
the south, is the least elevated above the plain. The First or Great 
Pyramid is the nearest to the river, and furthest to the north, the 
Second being placed about as much more to the west, as the 
breadth of the First, and the Third in like manner retiring to the 
west, by somewhat more than the breadth of the Second. The 
pyramids have been recently explored, more completely than be- 
fore, by Colonel Howard Vyse, and we are indebted to his liberal-* 
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ity and the intelligence of his engineer, Mr. Perring, for establish- 
ing some most important points in Egyptian history. 

The Great Pyramid, or that of Cheops, had originally a square 
base of 764 feet* (now reduced to 746), and consequently an area 
of thirteen acres, and a perpendicular height of 480 feet, now re- 
duced by the dilapidation of the summit to 450 feet. The rock 
around was carefully levelled to furnish a horizontal base for the 
structure, yet not throughout the whole area, for a nucleus of the 
native rock has been discovered in the interior, rising, according 
to the latest account, to the height of 22 feet. The sides now pre- 
sent the appearance of a series of steps, each course projecting 
beyond that above it ; and by these projections it is easy to reach 
the top, where is a platform of about 30 feet square. But in its 
original state the pyramid probably presented a perfectly smooth 
surface, the spaces between the courses being filled up by the in- 
sertion of casing-stones, wrought with the most perfect finish, after 
they were fixed in their places', so that from top to bottom there 
was no projection. It appears that not a very long time elapsed 
before a forcible entrance was made or attempted. A very incon- 
siderable depth of the Desert sand lies beneath the stones at the 
base of the northern front ; and as these must have been stripped 
off" in the first attempt to find an entrance, it is evident that it was 
made at so short an interval, that there had not been time for any 
great accumulation. Though Herodotus does not expressly say 
that the pyramid was open in his time, it is evident that it was or 

* Perring says 767*424. He observes that "the proportion that seems 
to have regulated the exact form of the Great Pyramid and several others 
was a ratio of height to size of base of 5 to 8 ; and this gives on a direct 
section — as half the base : perpendicular height : the apoth Mne or slant 
height : the whole base.*" See Bunsen's ^gypten's Stelle, <fec. B. 2, p. 865, 
Germ. 

* This was begun at the top. 'E^eiroirid/i 6' wv rd dvcorara avTtii vptora (Her. 
2, 126). 
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had recently been, since he speaks, -not very accurately it is true, 
of the interior. Strabo' describes the entrance as at a moderate 
elevation, and as made by means of a moveable stone. It should 
seem therefore not to have been permanently open ; and when the 
Caliphs established themselves in Egypt, they entered it by a 
forced passage'. 

The original opening (see PI. I.) is, like that of all the other 
pyramids, in the northern face, but a little on one side of the 
centre, about 45 feet from the ground, and in the fifteenth course 
of stones. A block of unusual size is immediately over it, on 
which rest four others, meeting so as to form a kind of pointed 
arch or pediment— an arrangement by which the pressure from 
above was lessened and the opening preserved from being crushed 
in. This peculiarity must always have pointed out the entrance 
when the casing was removed. From this entrance the passage 
descends at an angle of 26° 41', as in the other pyramids ; it is of 
the height and width of 3 feet 5 inches, and is roofed with stones 
finely wrought and fitted together. After a descent of 63 feet it 
divides, one passage continuing in the same straight line and with 
the same dimensions, the other ascending towards the centre of 
the pyramid. The entrance to this upper passage was closed by a 
block of granite, the position of which was hidden by the roof of 
the lower passage. To pass round it an entrance has been forced 
through the masonry of the pyramid. The upper passage thus 
entered is continued by an ascent, at an angle of 26° 18', for 126 
feet, when it again divides ; one branch runs horizontally, with 
only the descent of a single step, for 110 feet, and terminates in 
the Queen's Chamber, as it is called, an apartment about 17 feet 
long, 16 feet wide, and 20 feet high. It is roofed with blocks 
meeting in a point, which to give them strength have been carried 
a long way into the masonry and cut so as to have a perpendicular 

' lib. 17, p. 808. ■ Howard Vyse, 2, 841 note. 
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bearing. This chamber stands immediately under the apex of the 
pyramid, and from the careful finish of the slabs with which it is 
lined, appears to have been intended for the reception of an em- 
balmed body. Nothing however has been found in it ; if a sarco- 
phagus should be concealed anywhere, it must be in the floor. 
Returning to the junction of the passages, a well is to be noticed, 
just at the point of divergence, which descends partly through the 
masonry of the pyramid and partly through the natural rock, till 
it meets the prolongation of the descending passage by which the 
pyramid was entered. It is 191 feet in depth, perpendicular in 
the first 26 feet, afterwards more or less inclined ; its dimensions are 
2 feet 4 inches square, and it can be ascended or descended by- 
means of projections which have been left in it. Though called a 
well, its purpose appears to have been to afford a means of com- 
munication and ventilation, after the passage into the upper part 
of the pyramid had been closed by the mass of granite before de- 
scribed ; and as it has been cut through the masonry, it is evident 
that it was an afterthought 

The great gallery, leading to the King's Chamber, begins where 
the horizontal passage to the Queen's Chamber goes off. It con- 
tinues to ascend at the same angle as before; it is 150 feet long, 
28 feet high, and 6 J feet wide; but this width is lessened by a 
projecting stone seat or ramp, which runs along each side, 19 inches 
wide and 2 feet high. Holes are cut in it at intervals, which are 
supposed to have served for the insertion of the machinery by 
which the sarcophagus was raised. The side walls are formed of 
eight assizes of stone, which projecting inward over each other, 
give the passage the appearance of being arched. A landing-place 
at the upper end leads into a vestibule, designed to be closed by 
four portcullises of granite^ Three had been lowered, the fourth 

* In the sepulchral mounds of the North of Europe, it was customary 
to place a shuttor, of wood or stone, let down in a groove, between the cen- 
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remained in its original position, the lower part of the groove 
never having been cut away to allow of its descent. Beyond these 
lies the principal apartment of the pyramid, the King's Chamber. 
It is 34 feet long and 17 feet wide; its height is 19 feet; its posi- 
tion is not exactly in the centre of the pyramid, but a little south- 
ward and eastward of the vertical line. The roof is flat, formed 
of single slabs of granite, and the side walls on which they rest 
are of the same material. The sarcophagus, also of red granite, 
but without hieroglyphics or even ornamental carving, stands north 
and south ; its exterior length is 7 feet 6 inches, and its breadth 
3 feet 3 inches. No body or any indication of its former presence 
remains, and the sarcophagus is without a lid. 

It was known, from the researches of Mr. Davidson, who was 
Consul at Algiers in 1764, that ten feet above the King's Cham- 
ber, there was a vacant space, thirty-eight feet long and seventeen 
wide, varying in height from two feet and a half to three feet and 
a half. Col. Howard Vyse has discovered that there are four more 
spaces, in the same perpendicular line, of similar dimensions. The 
four lowest have flat roofs ; the highest has its roof formed of 
blocks, meeting at an angle, and is eight feet and a half in height 
in the centre. These spaces have been left vacant, evidently with 
the design of lessening the pressure upon the King's Chamber, 
and preventing its flat roof from being crushed in. For its venti- 
lation, two small passages were left open, one on the north, the 
other on the south side, which terminate in the exterior faces of 
the pyramid. It was on the stones of these chambers that the hie- 
roglyphics were discovered drawn in red ochre, presenting, besides 
the quarry-marks of the workmen, the shield of the king, and thus 
establishing the fact of their being used at the time of the erection 
of the pyramid, notwithstanding their absence from every other 
part of the structure. 

tral cliamber and the passage which led to it (Guide to Northern Archieolo- 

g7» p. 101). 

5* 
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If, returning to the point where the upper passage branches off, 
we continue in the line of the passage of entrance, we find it pro- 
longed for 320 feet from the opening in the side of the pyramid, 
and with such exactness that the sky is visible irom the further 
end*. It then runs for 2*7 feet further in a horizontal direction, 
and terminates in a subterranean chamber, immediately under the 
Queen^s Chamber, and 90 feet below the base of the pyramid. It 
is 46 feet in length and 27 in breadth ; no sepulchral remains of 
any kind have been found in it. There is a passage, 2 feet 7 inches 
high, issuing from it on the southern side, which continues for a 
little more than 60 feet, but ends in nothing. Col. Vyse sunk 
through the floor of this chamber to the depth of 36 feet, without 
any result. As Herodotus' speaks of a communication with the 
Nile, by means of which its water was introduced, so as to insulate 
the sepulchral chambers which Cheops constructed for himself, and 
the excavation of which preceded the erection of the pyramid, it 
was natural that it should be sought for, in connection with this, 
the lowest apartment hitherto discovered. It is, however, consi- 
derably above the level, even of the High Nile of the present day, 
and must have been still more beyond the reach of water drawn 
directly from the river in ancient times, when its own bed was so 
much lower. From the account of the same author', it was con- 
cluded that the exterior of the Great Pyramid was once covered 
with a smooth coating from the bottom to the top, such as still 
remains on some part of the Second. But until recently no trace 
of this coating could be discovered. Col. Vyse, however, found 
under the rubbish accumulated at the base, two of the casing- 
stones in their original position. They are of the limestone of the 
Mokattam quarries, which, being almost free from fossils, is much 
fitter for fine work than the stone of the Libyan hills. In perpen- 
dicular height they are 4 feet 11 inches, and 8 feet 3 inches long, 

* Richardson's Travels, 1, 130. • 2, 124. *'2, 125. 
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the outer face sloping with an angle of 51° 50'. Being inserted 
in the spaces left between the successive courses of the pyramid, 
they were shaped to the required angle, and then polished down 
to an uniform surface. The operation began at the top, as Hero- 
dotus asserts, and was carried downwards*. The joints are scarcely 
perceptible, and not wider than the thickness of silver paper, and 
the cement so tenacious, that fragments of the casing-stones still 
remain in their original position, notwithstanding the lapse of so 
many centuries, and the violence by which they were detached. 
All the fine work of the interior passages, where granite is not 
expressly mentioned, is of the same stone, and finished with the 
same beautiful exactness. The great mass of the pyramid, how- 
ever, is not constructed with equal care ; the mortar is formed of 
crushed red brick, gravel and earth of the Nile mixed with lime, 
and sometimes a liquid grout of lime mortar. Desert sand and 
gravel, has been used. A pavement, with two steps, worked with 
the greatest exactness, so as to obtain a perfect level for the found- 
ation, extended under, and 33 feet in its widest part around the 
base. 

The loss of the casing-stones, which appear to have been stript 
off by the Caliphs, discloses the exterior arrangement. The first 
assize is laid into the rock ; above this are 202 others, varying 
from 2 feet 2 inches to 4 feet 10 inches in depth, and projecting 
about a foot, furnishing the means of an easy ascent to the top. 
Herodotus asserts that none of the stones was less than 30 feet 
long, but this is by no means true either of the casing or the in- 
terior ; from 5 feet to 12 is the common range ; the longest are 
the slabs of granite in the King's Chamber, which approach to 20 
feet Two assizes at least have been torn away from the top, 
which now presents a platform of about 25 feet square. 

The manner in which the pyramids were built is not clearly 
ascertained either from the descriptions of the ancients or by re- 

* See p. 100 note. 
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searches into their structure. The stones bear marks of having 
been raised by machinery, fixed into holes in them which are yet 
visible, but the width of the projection of each course seems not to 
suflBce for planting on it machines of the necessary strength for 
lifting such masses*. The third pyramid (see PL I.) has been 
built in steps or stages diminishing towards the top, the angular 
spaces being afterwards filled up, so as to complete the pyramidal 
slope, and perhaps this may have been the mode in which the 
other pyramids were raised*. These successive projections would 
be " the steps like those of an altar" on which Herodotus* repre- 
sents the machinery to have been planted. 

The stones used in the construction appear to have been finally 
prepared on the rock to the north of the pyramid, where are rows 
of holes, which may have served for inserting the machinery by 
which they were raised and turned. Diodorus* asserts that no 
chippings of the stone were to be found, but this is not true. 
They were thrown over the face of the rock, and remain there in 
large heaps. 

Neither the inscription mentioned by Herodotus*, commemorat- 
ing the sum expended on vegetables for the workmen during the 
erection of the Great Pyramid, nor those of which Abdollatiph' 
speaks, now appear upon the surface. Though the casing-stones 
can be traced in the buildings of Fostat and Cairo, they bear no 
marks of ever having been inscribed. It is probable, however, 

» Vyse, 2, 105. 

* Bonomi in Gliddon's Otia .^gyptiaoa, p. 33, 42. 

* Vyse, 2, 45, 73. 

* 1, 63. Oi6lu ix*">s o^re Tox) ^uyitarog (the inclined mound up which he 
supposed the stones to have been moved) ovre rfjs rCiv \id(ov ^taTovpyias dxo- 

' 2, 125. 

* Vyse, 2, 342. "The inscriptions are so numerous, that copies of those 
alone which are to be seen on the two pyramids would fill ten thousand 
pages." Several other Arabian writers speak of these inscriptions. 
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that the trojced hieroglyphics were then to be seen in greater num- 
bers than now. 

Among many exaggerations of which the pyramids have been 
the subject, one, repeated by several ancient writers*, represents the 
shadow as never falling beyond the base. It is true that during a 
part of the year the shadow at noon does fall within the base, but 
throughout the whole year, for a longer or shorter time, before 
or after midday, it falls on the surrounding earth. This careless- 
ness in reporting a fact so notorious may make us distrust their 
statements respecting Syene, on which such large inferences have 
been built respecting the antiquity of astronomical observation in 
Egypt 

Three small pyramids stand near the south-eastern angle of the 
Great Pyramid, and are mentioned by Herodotus, who tells a mar- 
vellous tale of the means by which one of them, the centre of the 
three, was erected by the daughter of Cheops'. The base, accord- 
ing to him, was 150 feet, which corresponds pretty well with the 
measurement of Col. Vyse, who makes it 1*72 feet. They have all 
inclined passages, beginning either at the bascj or a little above 
it and leading into a subterranean chamber, but nothing has been 
found in any of them by which the original occupant could be 
identified. A few casingnstones remain at the base of the central 
one, and by their resemblance to those which covered the Great 
Pyramid, may be thought to afford some countenance to the tra- 
dition that it was the tomb of the daughter of Cheops*. They are 
all much degraded, but appear originally to have been about 100 
feet in height. 

The Second Pyramid stands about 500 feet from the Great 
Pyramid ; its orientation is precisely the same. As the rock rises 

» Descr. de I'Eg. 9, 451. 

* 2, 126. It is marked D in Wilkinson's plan of the Pyramids, M. and CL 
8, 898. 

• Vyse, 2, 70. 
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to the westward, it was necessary to level it for the base, through- 
out the greater part of its area, but it remains at the south-western 
and north-western angles, and is stepped up in horizontal layers to 
correspond with the courses of the masonry. Its dimensions arc 
little inferior to those of the Great Pyramid, the original height 
being 454 feet, and the length of the sides 70 Y ; and from stand- 
ing on more elevated ground, in some positions it even appears 
higher. It has had two entrances, one at about the same relative 
height as that in Uie Great Pyramid, and descending at the same 
angle ; the other from the pavement at the base\ The latter be- 
comes first horizontal, and then inclining upwards, again meets the 
former and proceeds in a horizontal line to the sepulchral cham- 
ber, called, from its rediscoverer, Belzoni's, 46 feet in length, IG 
in breadth, and 22 in height. It contained a sarcophagus of red 
granite, imbedded in the floor, rather larger than that in the 
King's Chamber of the Great Pyramid, being 8 feet 7 inches in 
length on the outside, and 7 feet within, without sculpture or hie- 
roglyphics. It contained, when rediscovered, no mummy, but 
some bones which on examination proved to be those of an ox'. 
It appeared, however, from an inscription that the pyramid had 
been opened by the Caliphs, so that no argument can be drawn, 
as to its destination, from the state in which Belzoni found it. 
Both passages were onginally closed up with a portcullis, at the 
point where they take a horizontal direction ; and beneath the 
lower one, beyond this point is a chamber, excavated in the rock, 
resembling the Queen's Chamber in the Great Pyramid, 34 feet in 
length, 10 in breadth, aud 8 in height, under the centre of its 
angular ceiling. Its destination is supposed to have been sepul- 
chral, but it contained only some loose stones. 

* Herodotus does not mention this subterranean entrance of the Second 
Pyramid, but notices its existence in that near the Labyrinth. '06ds 6* is 
avrfiv ind yiji/ irerrjirjrai (2, 149). 

• Belzoni, 1, 426. 
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- According to Herodotus, the first course of this pyramid on the 
outside was variegated Ethiopic stone*, i, e, granite of the Cataracts ; 
and this still remains in loose blocks at the base. From hence to 
the summit it appears to have been cased with the same fine lime- 
stone from Mokattam as the Great Pyramid. The casing still 
remains, for about 130 to 150 feet from the summit. Its smooth- 
ness and projection over the part which has been stripped render 
the ascent to the summit difficult, but it may be accomplished by 
means of holes which have been cut or worn in the stones. The 
masonry of the interior, with the exception of the passages, is less 
perfect than that of the Great Pyramid, and it even appears that 
only certain parts are solid, the intermediate spaces being filled up 
with rubble. There are remains of a building, probably a temple, 
at a short distance from the eastern face, and a row of excavated 
tombs in the rock on the western side. On the rock, on the 
northern side is a row of hieroglyphics of the age of Rameses IIL 
The Third Pyramid, called by Herodotus that of Mycerinus, is 
of much smaller dimensions than the others, the base being 354 
feet, and the perpendicular height originally 218: its area was 
about three acres ; but it was the most elaborately finished. The 
site has been made level, not by lowering the rock, but by a sub- 
struction of ten feet in height on the eastern side, composed of two 
tiers of immense blocks. No tradition existed of its having been 
opened, nor any vestige of an entrance, till the operations begun 
by Caviglia and concluded by Col. Vyse in 1837. It then ap- 
peared that it had been entered like the rest in the time of the 
Caliphs". The entrance (PL I.) was found on the north side, and 
13 feet above the base : the passage descends at an angle of 26° 2' 
for 104 feet, 28 of which are lined with granite, when it reaches 

* 2, 12*7. 'Yirodeifiai rdv irpcirov SSfxov \idov AidioviKOv itcikCXov. The granite 
of the Cataracts is c&Wed pi/ropceciliis by Pliny, N, H. 86, 13. 

^ The irregular lines in the Plate mark the forced entrance^ and the inte- 
rior pyramid, the supposed original extent. 
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an ante-room, the walls of which are panneled with sculptured 
partitions. Beyond this are the usual portcullises of granite, and 
a horizontal passage terminating in a large apartment, 46 feet long 
and 12 broad, lying nearly under the centre of the pyramid. At 
one end of it is a depression in the floor, designed for the reception 
of a sarcophagus, but nothing was found in it. Fragments of red 
granite, however, were strewed about in the chamber*, which have 
been taken for the remains of a sarcophagus, broken to pieces by 
some early violators of the pyramid ; but appear to have been 
rather chippings of the granite portcullis. Two passages led from 
this room : one, near the top of the side-wall, returns towards the 
exterior, and probably reached it, but has been closed again by the 
builders themselves. The pyramid having been enlarged from its 
original dimensions, by additions in lateral extension as well as 
height, the mouth of this passage was closed up by the added 
stone-work, and the lower passage was cut from within outwards^. 
The other passage, the entrance of which appears to have been ori- 
ginally concealed in the floor, descends for about 30 feet, and ends 
in a sepulchral chamber, 21 feet in length, 8 in breadth and 11 in 
height, lined with granite, in which a sarcophagus of basalt was 
found. It was without inscriptions or hieroglyphics of any kind, 
but was sculptured in slender and graceful compartments, and had 
the deep cornice which is characteristic of the Egyptian style' : 
with its lid it was a very little smaller than the passages through 
which it had been introduced. The lid was broken, and found 
near the entrance of the inclined passage. The mummy had been 
removed by some previous visitor of the tomb* ; but in clearing the 

' Vyse, 2, 81. Perring's note. ' Perring, 2, 79. 

• Vyse, 2, 84. * This chamber is not represented in the Plate. 

* Edrisi (a.h. 623) says that "the Red Pyramid had been opened a few 
years before, and that in the sarcophagus the decayed body of a man had 
been found, with golden tablets beside him, inscribed with characters which 
no one could read." (See Vyse, 2, 71.) 
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rubbish from the larger apartment mentioned before, a portion of a 
wooden case was found, inscribed with a shield which has been 
read Menkera, and near it some woollen mummy cloth, remains of 
a skeleton, and the resinous gum in which it had been embalmed. 
The sarcophagus, which weighed nearly three tons, was with great 
difficulty got out, and sent to England ; but the vessel in which it 
was embarked was lost off Carthagena in 1838. There is yet an- 
other sepulchral chamber, into which seven steps descend from the 
bottom of the last-mentioned inclined passage. It is 17 feet in 
length, 6 in breadth and height : there are four niches in the wall 
on one side, and two on the other, designed perhaps for the recep- 
tion of mummies, which were placed upright in them. 

The name of the Red Pyramid, used by the Arabian writers 
for the Third, is derived from the courses of red granite with which 
the base was covered, Herodotus says to half its height*. Diodorus 
describes the first fifteen courses, and Strabo half the height, as 
covered with black stone", both probably from misunderstanding 
the vague expression of Herodotus, who merely says Ethiopie 
stone. The casing has been removed from the part above the first 
twelve courses, and thus the construction of the mass has been 
more distinctly shown. It was built in steps or stages, gradually 
diminishing, the angular spaces being afterwards filled up, so as to 
complete the pyramidical form. The third Pyramid had, like the 
Second, a temple, at a short distance from its eastern face. 

A small pyramid which stands to the south of the Third exhibits 
the same construction, and apparently has never been reduced to 
a regular slope, by the filling up of the vacant spaces. This has 
also been explored by Col. Vyse, and in the sepulchral chamber a 

* 2, 134. 

• Diod. 1, 64. Strabo, 17, 808. If really black and Ethiopie, it must 
have been of basalt, which, however, is" not found among the fragments. 
Grobert (Denon, vol. 1, 82, 4) speaks of remains of black marble, of which 
subsequent travellers make no mention. 
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sarcophagus was found, of small size, with fragments of boneS) 
apparently those of a female ; so that this has probably been the 
tomb of a queen*. Two other small pyramids stand in the same 
line to the south of the Third : one of them has been unfinished; 
the other contained a granite sarcophagus (six feet two inches long) 
imbedded in the ground, like that in the Second Pyramid, but 
without hieroglyphics or sculpture ; and a shield, with the same 
characters as the mummy -board of the Third Pyramid, was paint- 
ed on one of the slabs of the roof. The smaller pyramids of 
which Diodorus speaks, and which he says were erected for the 
queens of the three kings by whom the great pyramids were built, 
are probably those which have been already described, near the 
First Pyramid. He says their base was 200 feet ; and though this 
does not exactly correspond with their present state, it suits better 
with them than with the dimensions of those near the Third, 
whose base scarcely exceeds 100 feet. Thus the whole number of 
pyramids on the hill of Gizeh amounts to nine. The construction 
of the smaller ones closely resembles that of the larger; the 
sepulchral chamber is in the rock, and it is reached by a passage, 
of which the entrance is near the surface. The late researches of 
the Prussian Commission, of which Lepsius was the chief, have 
ascertained the existence of numerous pyramids in the same region 
of Egypt, the traces of which had escaped all preceding travellers. 
No detailed account of their discoveries has yet been published, 
but it is understood that the number amounts to thirty. Thirty- 
nine had been previously known. Supposing the pyramids to 
have been all royal sepulchres, it will still be difficult to estimate 
the number of the kings of Egypt, from Uenephes', who is first 
mentioned as a builder of pyramids, the third from Menes, to the 
end of the eighth, the last Memphite dynasty. 

The Sphinx is, next to the Pyramids, the most remarkable 

" Vyse, 2, 46. ' Manetho, Dynast. 1, No. 4. 
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object which the hill of Gizeh exhibits'. It is near the eastern 
edge of the platform on which they stand, and its head is turned 
towards the river. It is nearly in a line with the southern side of 
the Second Pyramid, but on somewhat lower ground, and has 
been excavated out of one of the faces of the Libyan chain. Its 
elevation uf forty feet above the present level of the soil serves as 
a measure of the extent of rock which has been cut away to build 
the Pyramids. Neither Herodotus, nor Diodorus, nor any ancient 
author before the Roman age, mentions it; and as it is now known 
from its inscription to be at least as old as the reign of Thothmes 
rV. we learn the hazard of relying on negative arguments merely, 
in proof of the non-existence of monuments of antiquity. In its 
present state, with only the head and shoulders visible above the 
sand, which is accumulated by the western winds in the hollow 
space around it, the original form and dimensions of the Sphinx 
cannot be recognized. But a few years ago, by the exertions of 
Caviglia, the sand was cleared away, and some important discove- 
ries made. Approaching from the Nile when all was uncovered, 
a sloping descent cut in the rock for 135 feet ended in a flight of 
thirteen steps and a level platform, from which another flight of 
thirty steps descended to the space between the Sphinx's feet. This 
gradual approach, during which the figure of the Sphinx was kept 
constantly in the spectator's view, rising above him as he descended, 
was well adapted to heighten the impression made by its colossal 
size, its posture of repose, and calm majestic expression of counte- 
nance. The height from the platform between the protruded paws 
and the top of the head is 62 feet^ ; the paws extend 50 feet and 
the body is 140 feet long, being excavated from the rock, except- 
ing a portion of the back and the fore-paws which have been cased 
with hewn stone. The countenance is now so much mutilated 

* Howard Vyse, Pyramids of Gizeh, vol. 8, Appendix, p. 109-119. 
■ Perring (Plates, P. 1, p 5) says the Sphinx is about 70 feet high. 
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that the outline of the features can with difficulty be traced ; but 
there is no reason to believe that they exhibited more of the negro 
conformation than belongs to the Egyptian physiognomy generally. 
Tlie head has been covered with a cap, the lower part of which remains, 
and which probably terminated when entire in an erect ur<iBus\ 
such as is seen in the figure of the Sphinx on the tablet which 
represents the offerings of Thothmes and Rameses'. It had origi- 
nally a beard, fragments of which were found below. The space 
between the protruded paws appears to have served as a temple, 
in which, at least in later times, sacrifices were performed to the 
mysterious deity. Immediately under the breast stood a granite 
tablet, and another of limestone on either side resting against the 
paws. The first contains a representation of Thothmes IV. or V., 
offering incense and making a libation to the Sphinx, with a long 
inscription in hieroglyphics containing the usual pompous ascrip- 
tion of titles to the king'' ; but nothing, as far as it has been inter- 
preted, which throws any light upon the origin of the Sphinx 
itself. A shield occurs, however, in the fractured part of the tablet, 
which appears to be the same as that of the founder of the Second 
Pyramid, with which by its position the Sphinx is more imme- 
diately connected. The side tablets represented a similar act of 
adoration on the part of Kamcses III. No inference however can 
be drawn from these inscriptions as to the age of the Sphinx, 
which has no hieroglyphics in any part of it, and from its state of 
decay, is probably coaeval with the pyramids themselves. On the 
paws are many inscriptions of the Roman times, expressive of acts 
of adoration to the Sphinx, or to Egyptian deities. The wall of 

» Vyse, 8, 109. 

' Pliny, N. H. 36, 12, 77, speaks of Armais as being interred in the 
Sphinx. The name of Rameses has undergone a similar change into 
Armajus, or Armais, in the account which Manetho gave of the expulsion 
of -^Egyptus and Danaus. Diodorus, 1, 64, makes Armaeusto be the builder 
of the Great Pyramid. * Birch in Vyse, 8, 113. 
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erode brick which surrounded the whole and checked the accumu- 
lation of sand was repaired under Antoninus and Verus, and a 
small building on the steps is inscribed to the honor of the £mperor 
Severus and his sons*. No opening has been found anywhere to 
the interior of the Sphinx, which is probably of solid rock ; nor 
anything which indicates that it was itself a place of sepulture, or 
had any communication with the Pyramids. Remains of red 
color it is said may be traced on the features' as well as on the 
lions which were found in the temple between the paws ; but it is 
doubtful whether these belong to the same age as the Sphinx 
itself 

The design of carving a rock which broke the view of the Pyra- 
mids into a gigantic Sphinx was worthy of the grandeur of Egyp- 
tian conceptions in architecture and sculpture. It was probably 
the work of the same age as the Pyramids themselves. A Sphinx 
is the representative of the monarch whose name it bears ; and 
as the name of Chafre (Chephren) is found upon the tablet before 
mentioned", it is most natural to suppose that it was fashioned in 
his honor. The Greek mythology has accustomed us to speak 
of the Sphinx as a female, and the artists who carved in the 
Roman times those figures of Sphinxes from which antiquaries 
derived their first ideas of Egyptian antiquities sometimes repre- 
sented them as female. But in the genuine works of the Pha- 
raonic times, it is most rare to meet with a female Sphinx ; and in 
these exceptional cases, a female sovereign is represented, as in the 
Sphinx of the Museum at Turin, published by Champollion in his 
Letter to the Due de Blacas*. The junction of the human head 

* Severus visited Egypt a, d. 202 (Dion, 76, 13). The name of Geta is 
effaced from the inscription. 

• Rubrica fades monstri colitur (Plin. N. H. 36, 12, 77). 

• Birch in Vyse, 8, 116. 

* Rosellini, Mon. Civ. 2, 177. No stress however can be laid on the use 
of the word avip6<jtptyyei by Herodotus, in which the first part (as in aviptf 
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with the bodj of a lion denotes the combination of sagacity with 
strength required in the administration of a king\ The pyra- ) 
hiiJion of the obelisks usually exhibits the king by -whom they 
were erected in the form of a Sphinx, doing homage to the god to 
whom they were dedicated. 

Besides the monuments already described, the hill of Gizeh is 
full of tombs of various ages. A few of them only had been 
examined, as that called CampbelPs and the Tomb of Trades, 
before the Prussian Expedition under Lepsius, by whom more than 
100 have been opened. Their walls are covered with paintings 
and hieroglyphical inscriptions, which give us as clear an insight 
into the manners and opinions of the Egyptians under the Fourth 
dynasty as those of Thebes under the Eighteenth and Nineteenth. 
Hitherto no drawings or detailed descriptions of them have been 
published, and we only know in general that they prove the high 
civilization to which Egypt had attained in this early age. 

Herodotus* describes the preliminary labor of the people of Egypt, 
in preparing for the erection of the pyramids, as not less than that 
of building them. To bring the stones from the Mountain of 
Mokattam, whence all the finer parts were derived, it was neces- 
sary that a causey should be constructed across the valley and the 
plain, rising with the gradual slope to the height of the hill on 
which the pyramids stand. Ten years were occupied in its con- 
struction ; it was five stadia in length (3000 feet), 60 feet in width, 
and in its loftiest part 48 feet in height ; built of polished stones 
with figures carved upon them. There must be some mistake as 
to its greatest height, since it crossed the valley at the foot of the 
hills, which is from 80 to 100 feet lower than the site of the pyra- 

<f>6vog^ dvipSKurjTos and others) denotes human not masculine^ being distin- 
guished from Kpioatpiy^. 

* Clem, Alex. Strom. 6, p. 671 (Potter). 'AXic^j utra awiaeois avfijSoXov ^ 
apiy^. 

• 2, 124 
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wad. A causey remains which begins near the Great Pyramid 
sod stretches for a considerable distance across the plain in the 
direction of the Nile. It can still be traced for 1400 to 1500 
feety being then lost in the alluvial soil which the waters of the 
inundation have deposited. The polished stones covered with 
eanred figures are no longer to be seen ; and hence it has been 
supposed, that it is not the causey which Herodotus describes, but 
<me constructed by the Caliphs, when they stripped the pyramids, 
to convey the stones to Cairo. The size of the blocks of which 
it is composed, however, suits with ancient Egyptian rather than 
with Saracen workmanship, and the removal of the casing and its 
figures would be effected when the pyramids underwent a similar 
operation. It has been erroneously supposed that Diodorus 
describes the causey as having disappeared in his time : but he is 
speaking of the mounds which he supposed to have been erected 
on the hill itself, as vast inclined planes to raise the stones to the 
upper courses of the pyramids^ That the present causey points 
towards Cairo, and not towards the quarries whence the stone was 
brought, is no proof that it is the work of the Caliphs. To have 
carried it obliquely across the plain in the direction of the quanies 
would have increased its length ; a line direct from the Great 
Pyramid to the Nile would be nearly in the direction of Cairo, 
and the stones might be easily conveyed by water to the com- 
mencement of the road. There are no remains of a causey oppo- 
site to the Second Pyramid ; but that which exists opposite to the 
Third is pronounced by Sir G. Wilkinson to be certainly of Egyp- 
tian, and not Arab workmanship. It is shorter than the North 
causey, but runs in a parallel direction'. 

On the Eastern bank of the Nile, and about nine miles S. 
of Cairo, the traces of another causey may be perceived, which 
appears to have served for conveying to the Nile the stones which 

> Diod. 1, 63. ' Mod. Eg. and Thebeis 1, 869. 
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had been quarried out of the limestone hills of Tonrah and Masft- 
rah. Tourah is supposed to represent the Troicus pagiis of the 
ancients — a name which thej referred to the captiyes whom Mene- 
laus brought with him into Egjrpt*. Tourah lies to the north aod 
Masarah to the south. The fiEtce of the hill is not cut away 
according to the more common mode of quanying, but excavated 
in spacious chambers, whose openings resemble those of a line of 
sepulchral grottos. Besides the quarry-marks of the workmen, 
there are inscriptions recording the sovereigns under whom the 
quarries were wrought, and the buildings erected or repaired by 
them. The earliest is that of Amasis of the lYth or 18th 
dynasty, but it cannot be doubted that the same quarries were 
wrought for the erection of the pyramids, though no shield corres- 
ponding with the names there inscribed has yet been found. The 
ancient cemetery of the workmen employed in the quarries has 
also been discovered. It is a sandy hill, between the cultivated 
land and the desert, extending about two miles from Masarah to 
beyond Tourah*. Above 150 sarcophagi of limestone were found 
here, and fragments of wooden coffins, in which the bodies had 
been enclosed. They appear not to have been embalmed, but pro- 
tected against rapid decay, by being steeped in common salt, and 
the wrappers in which they 'were enveloped were not of linen, but 
of woollen. Other bodies were found in tombs constructed of 
slabs of stone, and these were wrapped in linen.*' 

The northernmost of the pyramids is that of Abouroash, 
about five miles north-west of Gizeh : it is very much degraded 
and contains nothing of importance. It lies too far from the ruins 
of Memphis to have been a part of its necropolis, nor is it clear 
to what ancient city it belonged ; but the site of a considerable 
town may be traced in a sandy plain between it and the Nile. 

* Strabo, p. 809. Etjour in Coptic meant a strong place (see Peyron, 
Lex. 893), connected in root with "T^^, ripaig^ turris, Tor. 

' Perring in Howard Vyse, 8, 90. * Perring in Vyse, 3, 93. 
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The Pyramid of Reegah, a little to the south of Gizeh, is also very- 
much* ruined. A hlock has been found in it, inscribed with the 
name of a king, which has been read Ousrenre or Maseser^ and 
which has been found at Abouseir and at Wadi-Magara near 
Mount Sinai^ But it affords no clue to the age of the pyramid, 
both because the place of this king is unknown in the chronological 
series', and because the block itself appears to be a fragment of 
some older building. The name of Abouseir, now borne by a 
village seven miles south-east of Gizeh, probably represents that 
of the ancient Busiris, the inhabitants of which, according to 
Pliny', used to climb the Giz^ pyramids for the amusement of 
visitors. But this circumstance proves that Busiris must have 
stood nearer to them than Abouseir. The pyramids of Abouseir 
are four in number, besides a fifth unfinished, and stand on an 
elevation of about eighty feet above the plain, into which two 
causeys descend. The largest pyramid has been originally 274 feet 
long and 1*71 feet high*. Their casing-stones have been stripped 
off, and they are consequently much decayed ; and their general 
structure is loose ; but the sepulchral chambers at the base have 
been constructed with great care, and the roofing blocks are even 
larger than any at Gizeh. In one of them they were thirty-five 
feet long and twelve feet thick ; in another forty-five, and in 
another forty -eight ; yet these enormous masses had been unable 
to resist the means of destruction employed by those who had 
forced an entrance into the pyramids in search of treasure, and 
broken or carried off the sarcophagi and mummies which they 
once contained. In the most northern of the Pyramids of Abou- 
seir a royal name has been found, which has been read Amchura 

* Birch in Vyse, 8, 12. Bunsen, .^Egyptens Stelle, B. 2, p. 69, Germ. 
' Lepsius and Bunsen suppose him to belong to the third dynasty of Ma- 
netho, and to answer to the Rauosis of Eratosthenes. 

» N. Hist 86, 12, 76. * Perring in Vyee, 8, 12. 
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by Bunsen and Shoure by Birch\ The same name is found in 
the sixth place of the upper line of the tablet at Eamak. 

At Saccara, two miles further to the south, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the remains of Memphis, a space of about four 
miles in length is covered with sepulchral monuments of the most 
various kinds. In the northern part are many excavated tombs 
and pits, some of the depth of seventy feet, which have served for 
the deposit of mummies. In others are found those of oxen, 
sheep, ibises, and dogs; and jars which have been filled with 
eggs, beetles and serpents. They have been all ransacked to gra- 
tify curiosity or avarice, and the plaift is strewed with the relics of 
the dead, and the fragments of the wood and linen in which they 
have been enclosed. The same plain contains also eleven stone 
pyramids, from their size the next in importance to those of Gizeh. 
That which is called the Great Pyramid of Saccara is not built 
with a regular slope from the base to the summit, but consists of 
six stages or degrees, each retiring within the other, and diminish- 
ing in height as well as breadth, the lowest being thirty-seven feet 
high, the uppermost twenty-nine. The face of each story makes 
an angle of 72° 36' with the horizon. The present height above 
the base is 196 feet; much of the lower part has been carried 
away, but it seems originally to have covered an area of more than 
15,000 square yards. It is not built in horizontal courses, but a 
pyramidical nucleus of rubble is enclosed by a series of inclined 
walls, about nine feet thick, eleven in number on each side of the 
central mass, with an additional one on the north and south sides. 
These walls are composed of rudely squared stones, set to the angle 
of the face. Instead of corresponding exactly with the cardinal 
points, like all the other pyramids of Egypt, it deviates 4° 35' to 
the east of north : it has four entrances, and contains hierogly- 

* Birch in Vyse, 8, p. 22. Bunsen, u. «. p. 78. He supposes him to be 
the same as the Biures of Eratosthenes. 
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pbics in aome of its chambers. Its principal internal peculiarity is, 
tliat immediately under the centre of the pyramid there is an ex- 
cavation seventy-seven feet in depth, twenty-four by twenty-three 
in width, entirely in the rock. Its upper end was originally 
covered in by a ceiling of wood, — a material, the use of which is 
peculiar to this pyramid : this has perished, and its roof is now the 
rubble-work of the nucleus, which hangs together by the tenacity 
of the mortar. The bottom of this excavation is floored with 
blocks of granite, and beneath is an apartment ten feet long and 
five feet high, the opening into which had been carefully closed 
with a stopper of granite of four tons weight The purpose of its 
construction does not appear from its contents. Its position renders 
it wholly unfit for an oracle, the conjecture of Minutoli, who first 
in modem times opened this pyramid* ; nor is it much more pro- 
bable that it was intended as a treasury. As everything else con- 
nected with these structures has a reference to interment, this 
chamber was probably designed for the deposit of a mummy, 
though no trace of one has been found. Passages leading to 
apartments open at different points from the deep excavation, the 
arrangement of which could not be intelligibly described. The 
ioofway of one of them is bordered with hieroglyphics in relief 
among which we find the standard, but not the name, of a king, 
unknown from any other source*. The sides of these apartments 
liad been ornamented with rows of convex pieces of bluish green 
porcelain inscribed on the back with hieroglyphics. Other passa- 
ges, leading from these apartments, were found nearly filled with 
Droken vases of marble and alabaster, fragments of sarcophagi, 
md stars, which had probably been the ornaments of ceilings. In 
I gallery connected with another entrance, and which appeared 
lot to have been ransacked, like the rest of the pyramid, thirty 
nummies of an inferior description were found, not enclosed either 
n coflSns or sarcophagi, but in wrappers of coarse linen with pitch 

» Reieen, 232, 408. Taf. 26-28. • Perring in VyBC, 8, 41. 
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and bitumen, and only three or four having any painted decora- 
tions. Even when Minutoli entered the pyramid in 1821, the 
only relique which he could find of mummies of an elaborate 
kind, was a skull strongly gilded and two gilded soles of the foot 
It is probably of much later construction than the pyramids of 
Gizeh, and if destined for a royal sepulchre has been used for very 
miscellaneous interments^ Some of the adjacent tombs contain 
the shields of kings of the third dynasty, the Tetkera of Lepsius 
and Bunsen, and the Baseser whose name has been found at 
Abouseir. Another pyramid at Saccara, called by the Arabs the 
Throne of Pharaoh^ is composed of very large stones, but is only 
two stories high and has obtained its name from its broad top and 
small elevation. It was not opened before the Prussian Expedi- 
tion. This and three other of the pyramids of Saccara stand in a 
transverse valley which leads through the Libyan chain into the 
Fyoum. The pyramids of Dashour', the next in order to the 
south, and about three miles from Saccara, are not further from 
the probable limits of ancient Memphis in one direction than Gizeh 
in the other, and may therefore have belonged to it. They may 
also have been the necropolis of the town of Acanthus, the ruins 
of which are about three miles distant. The Acacia (Mimosa 
Nilotica), from which it derived its Greek name, still grows abun- 
dantly in this district. The pyramids are four in number, two of 
stone and two of brick — a material not elsewhere employed for 
this purpose, except at Illahoun and Ilowara in the Fyoum. To 
the northernmost of the brick pyramids a temple and portico have 
been prefixed, as to those of Meroe, inscribed with hieroglyphics of 
which fragments are found, though the buildings themselves can 
only be traced in their foundations. The bricks, which are crude, 
are about sixteen inches long, eight wide, and four and a half to 
five and a half thick, some with and some without straw, and 
the whole mass has been laid with such skill, that in the course of 

» Terring, 3, 88. B. nsen, 2, 351. ' Perring, in Vyse, 8, 5ft. 
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ages not a single brick has slipped from its place. This is the 

« 

more remarkable, as the pyramid is literally built on the sand. 
The sand of the Desert has been collected, laid perfectly level and 
confined by walls, and on this foundation the building has been 
raised. The exterior has been cased with blocks of the Mokattam 
stone, not inferior in size or finish to those employed in the Great 
Pyramid. On some of the blocks sculptures have been found 
representing funereal offerings, and from the style it is inferred 
that this pyramid belongs to a considerably later age than those 
of Gizeh ; and the same inference may be more decisively drawn 
from the occurrence among the fragments of hieratic characters, 
which were not used for inscriptions till a comparatively late 
period. From the excellence of the brickwork it has been conjec- 
tured that this is the pyramid which Herodotus mentions (2, 136) 
as being built by Asychis, a successor of Mycerinus, with a boast- 
ful inscription, challenging for his work a comparison with the 
pyramids of stone. No name has been found in any of the inscrip- 
tions by which the builder or his age can be fixed, nor is it known 
whether any chambers exist in the interior. The northern stone 
pyramid of Dashour had a base of 720 feet, only forty less than 
the Great Pyramid, but its height was only 342. It had three sub- 
terranean chambers, one beyond another, exhibiting a peculiarity 
of construction. The stones which line the sides project before 
each other as they rise towards the ceiling, so that one of the 
chambers which at the floor is twenty-seven feet by twelve, is nar- 
rowed at the roof to one foot and two inches. The southern stone 
pyramid is remarkable for being built in two inclinations, conse- 
quently with an obtuse angle at about half the height, giving it 
the appearance of a truncated pyramid suppoiiing a pointed one. 
A subterranean chamber eighty feet in height is contracted in the 
manner just described from^twenty feet by sixteen at the bottom, 
to about a foot at top. Some hieroglyphics have been found traced 
on the side of the northern entrance, but their meaning is 
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doubtful, and they throw no light on the original construc- 
tion. 

The pyramids of Lisht, about nine miles south of Dashour, with 
their tombs and mummy pits, represent probably the necropolis of 
the town of Peme, which stood in this part of Egypt, and of 
which the name is preserved in Bemha. They are in a state of 
ruin, so as scarcely to have kept the pyramidal form. At Mey- 
doom*, twelve miles south of Lisht, is a pyramid resembling in 
external form the Great Pyramid of Saccara, but consisting only 
of three stages. Its internal structure is unknown. From hence 
the range of the Libyan hills trends away to the entrance of the 
Fyoum. The pyramid of Illahoun stands just where the narrow 
valley begins by which the Bahr Jusuf passes into the Fyoum, 
and on the northern side of it. In its present state it is 130 feet 
in height, about 40 feet being a nucleus of native rock. The 
interior, which is of brick, is strengthened by diagonal walls of 
stone, and it has been cased on the outside with stone. Nothing 
has been found in it, by which any light can be thrown on the cir- 
cumstances of its erection. The pyramids of Howara and Biahmu 
have been mentioned in the account of the Fyoum. 

No reasonable doubt can any longer exist respecting the destina- 
tion of these groups of pyramids. Not only is it evident that they 
have been places of interment, the only rational purpose that was 
ever assigned to them, but where any inscriptions have been found, 
they 'concur with tradition in showing them to have been the 
sepulchres of kings. Further, these inscriptions belong to the ear- 
liest dynasties of Egypt, to the kings whom Manetho places before 
the invasion of the Shepherds, and of whom, besides the founders 
of Memphis, five dynasties are expressly called Memphite. Around 
the larger structures which received the bodies of the kings are 
grouped smaller pyramids in which queens were deposited, and the 
chief oflBcers of state and religion were buried in excavations, near 

" Perring, 3, 78, 81. 
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the remains of their masters. The animals whom the Egyptians 
most reverenced had also a place assigned them near the highest 
personages of the land, as we find that at the Labyrinth the 
bodies of the kings and the sacred crocodiles rested together in 
the subterraneous chambers^ 

This mode of interment was confined, with trifling exceptions, 
to the vicinity of Memphis and the Fyoum. There is a pyramid 
of stone at El Koofa, between Esneh and Edfu in Upper Egypt, 
and some of brick among the sepulchres in the western hills at 
Thebes ; they were also the ordinary mode of interment in Meroe, 
but none of the monuments of that country belong to the Pha- 
raonic times. 

' Herod. 2, 148. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THEBES. 

The Nile, which just before has flowed in an unbroken stream 
more majestic* than in any other part of Egypt, divides itself as 
it passes Thebes into several channels separated by islands. They 
contain no ancient buildings, nor does the Nile leave on them any 
fertilizing deposit ; but they probably existed in the times of the 
splendor of the city and facilitated communication between the 
opposite banks. Both the Libyan chain, which is here the more 
abrupt, and the Arabian recede ; the plain of Thebes lies between 
them, above five miles in length and three in breadth, the widest 
expansion of fertile land in Upper Egypt and the fittest site for a 
great capitaP. Tlie Libyan hills return towards the river at the 
northern end, and at Qoorneh are almost close to it. The inunda- 
tion spreads far over the plain on both sides, but especially on the 
west, and for many weeks insulates the colossal statues of Ameno- 
phis. Its depositions have permanently raised the soil, so that the 
base of every monument within its reach is buried in an alluvial 
deposit. 

* Descr. de I'Egypte Antiq. 2, 2. 

^ The name Thebes is said to be derived from the Coptic Tape. Lepsins, 
Lettre d Rosellini, p. 33. Wilkinson, Mod. Eg. and Thebes, 2, 136. The 
resemblance to the BcBotian city is probably accidental, Qfifiri being a 
purely Greek word signifying a hilly an etymology well suited to the 
locality of the original Thebes, the Cadmea. Varro R. Rust. 3, 1. "Lin- 
gua prisca et in Grajcia iEoles Boeotii sine afflatu vocant Tehas^ et in Sabi- 
nis, quo e Grsecia venerunt Pelasgi, etiara nunc ita dicunt" 
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A.n excavation made at the foot of one of the colossal sphinxes, 
t Karnak, where there was no building, and consequently no 
iccumulation of fallen materials, shows a deposit from the Nile of 
iighteen feet* ; at this depth is found the layer of rubbish which 
serves universally as a foundation for the ancient buildings in 
Thebes, and elsewhere near the banks of the river". Beneath this 
again lies an alluvial deposit of unknown depth. The rate of 
deposition varies, diminishing as the stream descends from the 
cataracts to the sea; at Thebes it can be fixed with tolerable 
approximation. There is an inscription of the age of the 
emperor Antoninus*, on the pedestal of the statue of the vocal 
Memnon, and the soil has risen seven feet^ since it was written, 
f. e., in about 1700 years. Assuming the secular increase of five 
inches to be uniform, and there is no known reason for its being 
otherwise, we should be carried back to about 2250 years before 
Christ for the time when the substructions were laid, which must 
have been the first step towards the building of Thebes. The 
time of the erection of the obelisk of Luxor was fixed by the cal- 
culations of the French Commission, on the same grounds, to the 
beginning of the 14th century b, c, a date which corresponds 
very well with the age of Rameses IL whose name the central line 
bears. How long the valley of the Nile had been peopled 
before the foundation of the earliest buildings of Thebes is 
entirely uncertain, and even the inferences which have been 
drawn from the accumulation of the soil cannot be received 
with confidence, without more accurate and continued investiga- 
tions. 

The existing monuments of Thebes are partly on the eastern, 
partly on the western side of the river ; as no continuous wall can 

■ Ritter, Africa, p. 843, quoting Girard. 
' Descr. 2, p. 171, note 2. 

• Descr. de TEg. Ant 2, 213, U. 

* Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 1, 9. 

6* 
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be traced on either side, its extent cannot be exactly ascertained* 
The French Commission estimated its circuit at about eight miles^ 
including the breadth of the river. Sir Gardner Wilkinson makes 
the length five miles and a quarter, the breadth three*. Memphis 
was nearly of the same size as Thebes according to Diodorus*. The 
principal traces of habitations are on the eastern bank, which was 
peculiarly the city of the ram-headed god Ammon or Kneph, 
whom the Greeks called Jupiter. Hence the names of No Ammon 
given to it by the Ilebrews, and Diospolis by the Greeks. The 
western bank was probably less populous, though the remains of 
temples and palaces show that it was not merely the cemetery of 
the metropolis. In the Ptolemaic times it bore the name of Mem- 
noneia, and then appears to have been less esteemed as a residence 
than Diospolis^, and occupied by those whose trades were offensive 
to the rest of the community. 

Beginning our survey on the western side, where the hills 
approach the Nile at Qoomeh, the northern limit of the plain, we 
find, at the distance of about three-quarters of a mile fi^om the river, 
raised on an artificial elevation, the remains of an edifice built by 
Setei-Menephthah* and liameses II., to wLich Champollion has 
given the name of Menephtheion^ . It was approached by a droraos 
of 128 feet in length and two pylons, and appears to have com- 
prised both a temple and a palace. The pillars belonged to the 
oldest style of Egyptian architecture, with the exception of the 

* More than 14,000 and less than 15,000 metres. Descr. 8, 234. 
^ Mod. % and Thebes, 2, 165, note. 

* 1, 45. The circumference of Memphis exceeded hy ten stadia that of 
Thebes (ib. 52). 

* Peyron, Papyri Gneci, 2, 41. 

* Champollion, Lettres, 380. "Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and Thebes, 2, 
1 38. Descr. de TEg. 2, 354. 

* Wilkinson says, begun by Osirei. This difference is owing to Cham- 
pollion's considering the epithet " Men-Pthah," " established by Pthah," as 
^« name, and a different reading of the first character. 
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protodoric of Benihassan. Its dimensions are small compared witli 
other Theban edifices, but the basreliefs, both of Setei-Menephthah 
who founded, and Rameses who completed it^ are remarkable for 
their fineness. 

Following the edge of the cultivated land, in which many frag- 
ments are buried by the deposit of the inundation, we reach, at the 
distance of about a mile, another palace, the most remarkable of all 
on the "western bank, the Memnonium of Strabo, the tomb of Osy- 
mandyas of Diodorus, named by Champollion the Hameseian, from 
the evidence which its own sculptures furnish. It is one of the most 
extensive as well as the most beautiful of the Theban monuments, 
and its remains are still so considerable, that we can ascertain the 
general distribution of its parts. It stands on the first rise of the 
hills from the plain, and flights of steps from one court to another 
are adapted to the different levels of the ground. Two pyramidal 
towers form the entrance, beyond which is an hypaethral court of 
the breadth of eighteen and length of 140 feet, surrounded by a 
double colonnade. On the left of the steps leading to the second 
court is still seen the pedestal of the enormous granite statue of 
Rameses, the largest according to Diodorus of all that existed in 
Egypt. The court around is filled with its fragments ; the foot, of 
which parts still remain, must have been eleven feet long and four 
feet ten inches broad ; the breadth across the shoulders twenty-two 
feet four inches ; the height has been calculated at fifty-four feet, 
and the weight at 88*7^ tons*. The labor and skill necessary for 
extracting such a mass from the quarry, polishing it to the most 
perfect smoothness, and transporting it from Syene, fill us with 
astonishment ; we might have supposed that refined mechanical 
science was required for its erection, had not its overthrow, which 

» Wilk. Mod. Eg. and Thebes, 2, 144 Descr. de TEg. 2, 243. It is 
described by Diodorus, 1, 4*7. The decisive correction of Salniasius (see 
Wesaling), Tcuvofiivovi for Mi'itvovos, has been oyerlooked by succeeding wri- 
ters, who still speak of " Memnon of Syene" as the artist 
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Mrtnlf Ae woik of Iwilwii—i, teen fc trig etnuafymfui 
dMBoMj. Tlie interior fiw of ^i»waM of ^lepyktt ifproM^ 
wan of Bamfiw IQ.; odMr wenl g Uum of Ae same mmM kt^ 
iouad on the walls of the leeond eouti whidi m of nAeor eiudler 
dimennoDS than the fint Lioneof themheiBaeeDyHvdiQgwar 
agaimiacitfsiinoiindedbjramer; and this dtemoalbuimfmm- 
tioned bj Diodonis*, aervea to identify these remains .wi^ 1^ 
monvmentofO^rmandjas. llieOnidepfflaiaof theaeeoiide^iui 
are no doobi the ^ monofithal figores^ sixteen cofaitBin he^^m^ 
jHyiDg the j^aoe of cofamms,* of whidi the same anihor ^edsP* 
At the foot of the steps whidi led fiom this eoort to the hall 
b^ond it weve two ntting statoes of the king. The head of <|iie 
of these, of red granite, known hj die name of the yoiia^MemlKHi| 
was removed with great labor and ingenmfy hy Bdaonf , imd is 
now a principal <»nament of the British Mnsenm^ and <me of th^ 
most perfect epedmeiis of genuine £g]rptian art The h^gfat of 
the whole statae, whidi was entire in Korden^ time, was, rather 
more than twenty-two feet*. Beyond this are the remains of a hall 
133 feet broad by 100 long, supported by forty-eight columns, 
twelve of which are thirty-two feet and a half in height and twenty- 
one feet three inches in circumference. The dedication of this hall, 
according to Champollion, declares that it was used for public 
assemblies, or panegyrics. On different parts of the columns and 
the walls are represented acts of homage by the king to the prin- 
cipal deities of the Theban Pantheon, and the gracious promises 
which they make him in return. In another sculpture, the two 
chief divinities of Egypt invest him with the emblems of military 

' 1, 48. This identification has been questioned by the late eminent 
French philologer and antiquary Letronne ; but as it appears to me^ on 
insufficient grounds. 

* 1, 4*7. ' Belzoni, Researches, Ac 1, 68, 68, 205. 

* Gallery of Antiquities, by Birch and Bonomi, p. 104. 

* Descr. de I'Eg. Antiq. 2, 258. 
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and civil dominion, the scimitar, the scourge and the pedum. 
Beneath, the twenty-three sons of Rameses appear in procession, 
bearing the emblems of their respective high offices in the state, 
their names being inscribed above them. Nine smaller apartments, 
two of them still preserved and supported by columns, lay behind 
the hall. On the jambs of the first of the smaller rooms are 
sculptured Thoth, the inventor of letters, and the goddess Saf, his 
companion*, with the title of " Lady of Letters'' and " President of 
the Hall of Books*," accompanied, the former with an emblem of 
the sense of sight, the latter of hearing. There can be little doubt 
that this was the Sacred Library of which Diodorus speaks, 
inscribed "Dispensary of the Mind'." It had an astronomical 
ceiling, in which the twelve Egyptian months are represented, with 
an inscription from which important inferences have been drawn 
respecting the chronology of Rameses III.'s reign. On the walls is 
a procession of priests, carrying the sacred arks ; and in the next 
apartment, the last that now remains, the king makes ofierings to 
various divinities. The circle of 365 cubits, each answering to a 
day of the year, with the rising and setting of the stars and the 
indications which they afforded, had been carried off by the Per- 
sians, and could only be described from rumor by Diodorus, or 
HecatsBus of Abdera whom he followed. He can hardly have 
found a place within the present building, in which there is no 
trace of the name of Osymandyas, and it may possibly be an 
exaggerated description of an astronomical ceiling. The Prussians 
have discovered not one, but a multitude of sepulchres, excavated 
in the rock under that part of the edifice which is nearest to the 
hills, and a great number of brick vaults, of the age of the Rame- 
ses, also destined to sepulchral uses*. If this were the residence of 
the king, he must have contented himself with apartments of very 

* Wilk. M. and C. 6, 51. • Champollion, Lettres, p. 286, 9. 

■ Diod. 1, 49. "^vxvi larpiiov, 

* Letter of Lepsius to Letronne, Rev. Arch. Jan. 1845. 
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moderate number and dimension for his fMrivale use, liioeeof greato 
size and splendor being evidently designed k^ pnUie jsdlemnilifi. 
The whole area was enclosed by a brick wall, composed of double 
arches, within which, besides fragments of other templesi there 
are ranges of low vaults. To the northwest of these remaiiis, 
at EI-Assasee^ almost enclosed among the Libyan hiys, stands a 
▼ery ancient temple, founded by a soverdgUf whose nngular inscrip- 
tions, exhibiting a mixture of masculine and feminine forms^ leave 
it doubtftd whether they proceeded from a queen exercising kingly 
prerogatives, or a king consort speaking in the name of his wife. 
They are preceded by a dromos of not less than 1600 feet in 
length, and in which more than 200 sphinxes formerly stood* Not 
much remains, but some polygonal columns are still seen, according 
in theb iarchaic form with the high antiquity of the inscrii^ons, 
which belong to the early part of the eighteenth dynasty** The 
whde neighb<»hood Is filled with tombs, some excavated, some of 
brick, and the north-western extremity of the building approaches 
so nearly to the Valley of the Royal Sepulchres, that some subter- 
raneous communication has been surmised to exist between them. 

Returning to the edge of the plain, we find, at about the distance 
of one-third of a mile to the south, the ruins of a palace or tem- 
ple which has been called the Amenopkion, as having been built 
by Amunoph III., the Memnon of the Greeks. It was dedicated 
to Sokaris-Osiris", whose name appears on the fragments still 
existing, along with that of Amun-re. The ground on which it 
stood is called the Kom-el-Hettan, or Mountain of Sandstone, 

* Descr. de I'Eg. Ant 2, 268. 

• Champ. Lettpe8» p. 292 foil. - Wilkinson, Mod. Eg. and Thebes, 2, 196. 
Descr. de I'Eg. Ant 2, 841. 

■ Rosellini, Mon. Stor. IIL 1, 222. Pliny, N.H. 86, 11, represents the vo- 
cal Memnon as placed in the Temple of Serapis. He was not one of the 
old Egyptian gods, but he corresponded nearly in his attributes with 
Sokaris. 
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from the accumulation of rubbisH which its fall has produced. In 
the direction of the river and separated from the ruins by a space 
of 1200 feet, are the two colossal statues, called by the natives 
Tama and Chama^^ of which the most northern is the vocal Mem- 
non. They tower above the plain, apparently unconnected with 
any building. But such a state of insulation would not agree 
with the practice of the Egyptians, and it appears from inspection 
that they are exactly in the line of the front of the Amenophion ; 
the fragments of two statues of gritstone and another colossus of 
crystalline limestone are found in the intermediate space". Hence 
it is probable that the vocal Memnon and its companion formed 
the commencement of a dromos, extending to the palace of the 
king whose name they bear. 

These statues, including the pedestal, are sixty feet in height ; 
the pedestal is thirteen feet, but more than half of it is buried in 
the alluvial soil. The material is a coarse hard breccia, in which 
agotized pebbles or chalcedonies are intermixed, found above the 
limestone in the Mokattam hills at Gebel-Ahmar". The southern 
is formed of one entire block ; but the northern had been already 
broken in the time of Strabo*, either by an earthquake in the year 
27 B.C. or by the Persians*, and in this state it remained till after 
the age of Domitian, when Juvenal refers to its mutilated state'. 
It was subsequently repaired, probably in the age of Sever us, by 

* They are also called by the Arabs Selamctt, " the greeting,** as if in 
allusion to the tale of Memnon's saluting Aurora. 

* Wilkinson, M. Eg. and Thebes^ 2, p. 163. See also his great Map of 
Thebes. 

■ Russegger, Reisen, 2, 1, p. 140. Trans. Roy, Soc. Lit 4to. 2, 466. 
« Lib. 17, p. 816. 

* Pausan. Att. 1, p. 101. An inscription on the left leg asserts the muti- 
lation by Cambyses. 

* Dimidio magicse resonant ubi Memnone ohordse, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jaoet obrvita portis. 

Sat 15, 5. 



fire separate pieces of sandstone; but there h no iisKriptioo lr| 
record by whom the reparadcm was made. The lowier pail of %j 
body, the arms which are resting on the knees, and &e I^ lil 
feet, are of the original material A line of hieroglyphics al j^; 
back contains the name of the king Amnnoph ; on tiie ng^ 
side, attached to the throne on which he sits, stands his mc^theit 
Mautemva; on the left, his wife, Taia; and the traces of a 
smaller figure of the qneen are also seen between his feet l!h» 
thrones afe omam^ited with figures of the god Nilus, who is 
binding up the stalks of water-plants. Though the mateimK, fi^HB 
its irr^^lar structure, was even more difScuH to w(»k Ham 
granite, it is evident ^m the ranams that it had a moBt peilect 
polish. 

That the northern statue was the vocal M^nnon is attested by a 
multitude of inscriptions oq the l^s, some in die Oreek, some in the 
Latin language. They are dii^y of the tane of Adrian, who with 
his empress Sabina visited the statue ; some few of that of Nero, 
Vespasian and Domitian ; one on the pedestal, of the thirteenth 
consulship of Antoniiius*. The sound was commonly heard at the 
first hour of the day, sometimes a little later ; a few, among whom 
were Vibius Maximus and two other praefects of Egypt, were 
honored with its repetition' ; while others came three times before 
their curiosity was gratified. The Sophist Callistratus adds a cir- 
cumstance, no doubt of his own invention, that at sunset the 
statue uttered a mournful sound, as a farewell to the light*. How 
the effect was produced we can only conjecture. It resembled, 
according to Pausanias, the breaking of an overstretched musical 
string ; according to Strabo, the noise produced by a slight blow* ; 

* The fullest collection of the inscriptions has been made by Letronne^ 
La Statue yocale de Memnon. Paris, l. 83. 

• Desc de I'Eg. 2, 216, 218, 221, 221 

• StatufiB ap. Philostr. Ed. Lips. 1709, p. 891. 

* ^d^of bts Sv vXfiyHs oi {leyiXriS dKorsXetrau Strabo, u. 9, 
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an inscription quoted by Sir G. Wilkinson assimilates it to the 
sound of brass. This was confirmed by a curious experiment*. 
He ascended the statue and struck with a small hammer a sono- 
rous block which lies in its lap, and inquiring of the Arabs who 
stood below what they heard, they replied, "You are striking 
brass." The French commission, having observed that about the 
hour of sunrise sounds issued from the ruins of Thebes, conjec- 
tured that they might be produced by the sudden change of tem- 
perature in the stone ; but the fact must be better ascertained 
before an explanation can be built upon it. If fraud were prac- 
tised, it belonged to the times when the Egyptian character had 
been debased by conquest and oppression, and the diffusion of its 
corrupt superstition through the Roman empire had degraded its 
ministers into jugglers. There is no proof that the statue was 
supposed to utter any sounds, even in the Ptolemaic times'. The 
name of Memnon might be affixed to it from its dark colour — 
from the tradition of Ethiopian conquest — an historical fact 
attested by the names of Sabaco and Tirhakah inscribed at 
Thebes — or from the title Meiamoun, borne by several sovereigns 
of the same dynasty. 

Still keeping to the south-west, at the distance of about one- 
third of a mile from Kom-el-Hettan, the traveller reaches the high 
mound of ruins on which stands the village of Medinet Aboo, the 
site of the largest of the western temples of Thebes. There re- 
main two distinct masses of building. That which is furthest from 

" Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit 4to. 2, 446. 

• Eusebius (K^ov. A«5y. rrp. p. 16. ed. Seal.) says, "Amenophis^ who is 
thoaght to be Memnon and the speaking stone." But it is evident that he 
or Africanus mixes his own remarks with what he found in Manetho, 
inserting the ministry of Joseph, the Exodus, and the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Assyrians. Syncellus, on the authority of Polysenus, says that Cam- 
hyses broke it, thinking there was magic (yoi|ri(u) in it, which seems to 
imply that even then the statue was vocal. But this is not confirmed by 
any other author. Sync. Chronogr. p. 161. 
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.tlie libjaa biBs k a temple of naall dimeaaioiiai eoitfi9tin^ of & 
BMKstaaij sonoonded with galleriei and e%lit iqfMUPtmentB. liwas 
began bj Tbotbmes L and carried on b^ Bereral of b» auoeesson 
of the same name. In front of this bnflding, towards ihe mm^ 
are additions of the most yarions ages ; the aidoeore and the pio^ 
pylsBa bear the name of Antoninus Fins ; a lo^y pylon beyond it 
exhibits the offerings of Ptolemy Sotw UK Nectanebnsy the last 
king of the last independmit dynasty of Egypt, iq>peax8 cm the bas^ 
refiefii of a small chapel, neariy leveled ; and the name of lirha- 
kahy though diiseled out wh^ the Saitic djmasty was est^lished, 
after the ezpukitm of the Ethiopian, may still be traced on an 
elder buildmg which adjoins it The name of 7%othmemon has 
been given to diis edifice, in honor of its founder. Barneses (ni) 
IV. united it, by a pylon and dromos, to the far more ^kndid 
palace which he erected, nearer to the foot d the hills, n<^ in the 
same line, bat a little to the south, and which Champdiion calls 
the South^n Rameseion. The part winch is nearest to the Thoth- 
meseion has been called by the French Commission, the Pavilion*. 
It is of a character diflferent from any of the other remains of 
Egyptian architecture", is of two stories, with windows more nu- 
merous and larger than are commonly seen in other monuments ; 
and the walls of the apartments are decorated with representa- 
tions of the private life of the king in his harem and the amuse- 
ments of his hours of relaxation. The exterior walls exhibit Ra- 
meses in the attitude of a conqueror, smiting the chiefs of the 
foreign nations, leading them into the presence of the god Amun- 
re, or receiving from him a commission to go and make war upon 
them. The dromos which succeeds to the pavilion is 265 feet in 
length ; the pylon at the end is covered with sculptures relating 

' Champ. LettreS) 322. * Antiquit^s, 2, 58. 

• Henry, Eg. Pharaon. 2, 22*7. It is composed of three pieces^ of which 
the axis is the same^ but the size regularly diminishes ; so that the section 
-—•Ambles that of an eyeglass with its three tubes drawn out 
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to the coronation of Rameses and his victories over the nations 
of the South. Beyond is a hypaethral court, 135 feet long by 110 
feet broad, adorned with Osiiide pillars twenty-three feet in height ; 
both sides of the towers of the pylon exhibit the wars of Ra- 
meses with an Asiatic nation. Through a second pylon a second 
court is entered, of rather inferior dimensions, but remarkable for 
the massive proportions of its columns, which have only three 
diameters, their height being twenty-four feet and their circum- 
ference nearly twenty-three. The spaces of intercolumniation are 
unequal, and the cornice, which is double the architrave, is heavy. 
All beyond this hall is a mass of ruin. The walls, internal and 
external, are covered .with sculpture. The architrave represents 
the dedication of the palace ; the north-east wall, the coronation 
of the king and religious processions. The triumphs of the king 
are continued ; heaps of the hands and other members of his con- 
quered enemies are thrown down before him, and their number 
counted and inscribed. In one of the battle-pieces a lion is repre- 
sented as running by the side of the king. This circumstance, and 
one or two others mentioned by Diodorus as to be seen in the 
tomb of Osymandyas, do not at present appear in the sculptures 
of the building which we have identified with it ; his authorities 
therefore had probably blended in one description their recollections 
of two distinct buildings. The western wall is covered with a record 
of the offerings made by Rameses in the different months of the 
year*. 

To the south-west of this temple is a low plain, whose limits are 
marked by high mounds of sand and alluvial soil. It is 7300 
feet in length and 3000 in breadth, consequently exceeding seven- 
fold the area of the Champ de Mars at Paris'*. The French Com- 
mission have described it under the name of a hippodrome ; Cham- 
pollion considers it as a fortification ; Minutpli and Wilkinson as 

■ Chain|x>llioii, Lettres, 361. 

• Description de I'Egypte Ant 2, 138 
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ft veoeptade of water, and the latter qpedfioally aaljie lalee on 
which was performed the ceremoiiy of conyejiBg Aa embaliBed 
body m a boat, so frequentlj refMresented in the feneral soteouii- 
ties of the tombs. For this hist purpose it tuppesn fiir too lai^^e. 
Hie whole sweep of the libyan hilk ftom Qo(midi to Medinet 
Aboo is fall of sepuldires^ diiefly excavations in the rode, which 
is calcareous, of a fine grain and moderate hardness. Thej appear 
to have be^ made expressly fcnr sepulchral purpose^ and not to 
be dd quarries, converted into sepulchres'. In the quarries of 
Silsileh and Mokattam no graves Jiave ever been found. Has was 
the Necrqwlis of the whole city, no tombs existing on the eai^«ra 
mde. For a space of five miles and to the Jbeight of from 900 to 
400 feet, the &ce of the hills is pierced with rectangular openings, 
from which passages lead into the heut of the rock, sometimes 
horizontally, sometimes with an inclination and interposed stair- 
cases and landings. These terminate in chambers, succeeded by 
other passages and other chambeis; or are interrupted by pits, 
from twenty to forty-five feet deep, communicating by apertures 
in their bottom or sides with chambers and pits beyond. Their 
length varies ; the whole extent of the tomb of Petamunop is 320 
feet in a straight line, and 862, reckoning in the cross-passages 
and returns ; its area is 22,217 square feet, or an acre and a quar- 
ter of ground". The most magnificent have an open vestibule 
before the entrance, and the entrance itself is adorned with sculp- 
ture ; others open at once from the face of the hill. Where the 
loose nature of the soil threatened a fall, they are arched with 
crude brick. The sides of the passages and chambers are often 
covered with sculptures and paintings, to rec<eive which they have 
been elaborately prepared. As pebbles and fossils sometimes 
occur, they have been taken out with the greatest care and the 
space filled up with another stone or cement. In general the 

* Deser. de TEg. Ant. 8, 8. ' Rosellini, Mon. Civ. 1, 119. 

• WUkinson, Mod. Eg. 2, 220. 
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sculpture does not project from the surface of the wall ; in a few 
instances figures have been carved in high relief, but they are 
usually in niches towards the end of the galleries. Commonly the 
walls are smooth, without any attempt to imitate by carving the 
members of architecture. They were covered with a fine stucco, 
on which the designer drew his figures in red, and the painter laid 
on his colors like an illuminator. They are usually divided into 
rectangular spaces, ornamented with chequers, arabesques and 
various graceful patterns, in which far more freedom is shown than 
in the religious buildings'. The subjects are infinitely varied ; 
scenes of every-day life are perhaps the most numerous in the 
tombs of private individuals ; but acts of adoration to the gods, 
funeral ceremonies, historical events, are all delineated, besides a 
profusion of mystical groups, whose meaning cannot be expounded 
till their legends have been more fully interpreted. The minuteness 
and delicacy of the hieroglyphic characters is astonishing ; it has 
been calculated that there are 1200 on a space of between forty 
and fifty feet'. 

The sepulchres at Qoorneh being excavated in a looser stratum 
than those which are more remote and higher up, have fallen into 
great decay ; but as they were generally unsculptured, they pro- 
bably were not occupied by the wealthier classes". The hills above 
the Meneptheion and northern Rameseion abound with the sepul- 
chres of priests and individuals of the higher ranks, who selected 
the firm strata which they offer, and adorned the walls with a 
variety of paintings and sculptures which make them inferior only 
to the tombs of the kings. This distinction generally prevails, 
that the tombs of the higher classes occur in the most solid part 
of the rock, but we can trace no strict separation of castes ; nor 
any gradual extension in chronological order, the two extremities 
of the hills, at Qoorneh and beyond Medinet Aboo, having been 

> Descr. de TEg. Ant. 3, 40. • Descr. Ant. 8, 48. 

•Belzoni, 1, 350, 231. 
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OMMfied f pawrtly M earij m the central portion. Besides Uia 
<nmtad Mpokbrai, manj fere found construd^d of brick, aai 
WMM pyrtmidB of A« Mmu nateriuL The mummies are piled on 
«dl odMT u dw lata, or Laid down in rows, but never erect 
■giilitt a« waDl. Tlw tombs of tlie lower orders contain mum- 
wSm ot bulk, eowi, mom, jbAiIi, Mt% «n«D4il«, Um% ibin^ 
nd other birdi held Mwred If the ^^ptiaii^, nd a nuQ isBor 
ii At notb-wcrt ha> Moeirod Oe aaae of lU Api^ Bniel- 
plHit fton the awltltad* of «nbabii«d < y iio»q»fcali mhiek Jten 
boM ftnad Aen. 

HwBotiI BcpnkhMe an etaiAyai s raHej' which b«m th» 
Anbie BfeHM of Bdj^-Helookv'Gste «f the Eug^.' IticDot 
fcr froM the IlKithiiHMkm abwdy dMoribed, hot k nraaUj j^ 
fcwehed I7 » euooitona fend SUM level Mwls from Qoonieb,Jroa 
vUch h k dktast liboat two miki. Bc£m Madmig it, Mtotbw 
nU«7~ bnuwhti off at fe abort diataaefe to the rig^t, called the 
Weatem Talle^, whi<^ otmtaiiu, bendea Ae tomb of Aannu^ nL 
near the entrance, those of seventl hings of a fbreign dynasty ; and 
another, the remotest, of a predecessor of Barneses II., whose name 
is uucerttun'. ImmeriHe heaps of rubbish have accumulated, and 
make research difficult; it is here perhaps that we have to look 
for the tombs of Amunoph L and IL, and the four Thothmes, dto 
predecessors of Amunoph IIL in the eighteenth dynasty. 

The Bab^l-Melook is well adapted by solitude and seclnwon to 
be the burial-place of kings. It is enclosed by perpendicular scarps 
of limestone rock, equally devoid of the traces of animal and vege- 
table life, and appears originally to have been a basin among the 
hills, without any outlet A narrow passage has been cut through 
the rock at the lower end, whence the name of pate has been de- 
rived. It divides itself into branches nearly at right angles to the 

' Belzoai, 1, 2S1. 

• Bob in CopUc signifies arttrum, tpelunca. See Pejron 1. inm. 

» Champollion (Lettree, a«) cslts him Skai ; WUkinson. Oteta or Eua. 
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principal valley, and twenty tombs at least have been ascertained 
to exist in it. The ancients, who describe these excavations under 
the name of Syringes or tunnels, reckon them originally at forty- 
seven' ; seventeen were known in the days of the first Ptolemy, 
and of these fourteen have been identified by the inscriptions, in 
which Greeks and Romans have recorded their visits ; Strabo speaks 
of forty ; twenty-one have been numbered by Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son. They are all of monarchs of the eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth dynasties, which were Theban. No order is observed in 
their distribution through the valley; each monarch appears to 
have selected i,he spot which pleased him, and prepared his own 
tomb, as at Memphis he raised his own pyramid. It has been ob- 
served that the most spacious and highly-finished are those of 
monarchs who enjoyed a long reign and could devote many years 
to the excavation and ornament of their future resting-place ; and 
after all death generally overtook them before their work was 
finished ; for only those of Amunoph III., Rameses Meiamun and 
Rameses HI. are complete in all their parts. 

The sepulchre of Rameses I.* (Ramesu) consists of two long cor- 
ridors without sculpture, and a chamber containing a sarcophagus. 
The entrance is nearly choked with ruins. That of Setei-Meneph- 
thah, the builder of the Menephtheion of Qoomeh, discovered by 
Belzoni, is adjacent to it, and is the most splendid of them all, 
being 320 feet in length — not all in the same line or on the same 
level, but descending by steps and inclined passages tx> 180 feet. 
At the distance of about 100 feet from the entrance, Belzoni's fur- 
ther progress appeared to be stopped by a pit 30 feet deep and 
14 feet by 12 wide. A small aperture, visible on the opposite side, 
suggested the idea that there might be something beyond, and 
on trial an entrance was obtained into a corridor succeeded 
by other stairs and passages, and ending in a coved saloon 3*7 

* Diod. 1, 46. Strabo, lib. 17, p. 816. Belzoni himself discovered six. 
' Marked 16 in Wilkinson's Survey. 
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fept by 27, filled witK paintings, in tlie centre of which bMwL 
the beautifal aarcophagus of alabaster which is now in the iuum 
of Sir J. 8o8ne, It was entire, but Belzoni was not llie first ■ 
had made a forcible entry into the tomb ; the mummy was gi 
Hnd the cover uf the sarcophagus broken to pieces. Immediately 
tincler the place on which it stood was an inclined passag-e, with i 
Blaircase, the entrance concealed by the pavement, extending 300 
feet fiirther througii the rock. One of the apartmeuta contaiua 
an astronomical ceiling in which tlie firmament is a brilliant azure 
and the stars white'. All the walU of the passages and chambers, 
as far as the saloon of the sarcophagus, are so covereJ with figures I 
and hieroglyphics, that hardly a foot ac[uare is left vacant. Tlicir 
BBlij«eta are rtry variona, but bom rdatiBg to the oecapalioiia at 
ocnamon life ; the mort ntatAaiHo h the {WDoeMkm t^ the fen 
naticHU, who were inppoaed to be prnoncn made by Nedw in hia 
variike ezpedhkHU, when the nKajfliMgat waa i^larrad to hia se»i 
Paammathit or ftammt^ but man probablj exphuned t^ CSuun- 
pdlkm (f the dilforent natkuw of the earth. 

The tomb which the inscriptions of the Roman times call that 
of Memnon is really that of Rameses (V.) Meiamun', or his succes- 
sor, as ChampoUion asserts. Everything, according to this author, 
refers to the soul of the defunct king, which being mystjcally 
identified with the Sun, is represented as passing successively 
through the tweWe hours of the day and of the night The same 
idea is astronomically exhibited on one of the ceilings. A female 
figure, bent so that the body, legs and arms occupy three sides, is 
a symbol of the heavens; twelve divisions in the upper and as 
many in the lower part represent the day and night During the 
day the Sun is accompanied by various divinities, changing in each 
horary division; at night his bark is towed by them. Adjoining 
to these are tables of the influence of the stars on diflerent parts 

' Belzoni, Reeearcheai New Flate!^ UL 

■ Nix 9 in Wilkituon's Saivej. 
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of the body, during each of the twenty-four hours*. The hall 
which precedes that in which the sarcophagus is found, is conse- 
crated to the four genii of Amenthey Uie Egyptian Hades. In the 
most complete tombs it exhibits the appearance of the king before Uie 
forty-two judges or assessors of Osiris. In that of Rameses V. there 
are forty-two columns of hieroglyphics, containing the laudatory 
sentences which the judges pronounce', with a picture of the constel- 
lations and their influences on different parts of the human body 
for every day of the year. The tomb called the Harpers", as being 
that whence Bruce derived the picture of two harpers playing*, 
belongs to Rameses IV., and is remarkable for the number of 
scenes and objects of domebtic life painted on the walls. In the 
small apartments of this tomb are pits, in which the chief officers 
of the king may have been deposited, the subjects on the walls 
referring to their several functions, as cook, armor-bearer, super- 
intendent of the royal boats, <fec*. 

A separate place of interment was allotted to the queens. It 
lies about 3000 feet to the north-west of the temple of Medinet 
Aboo. They are the consorts of the kings who were buried in the 
Bab-el-Melook ; twenty-four have been counted, and about twelve 
are known to have been those of queens, but the sculptures are much 
destroyed, with the exception of those of Taia, queen of Amunoph 
in. They are supposed to be what Diodorus calls the Tombs of 
the Pallaces, or concubines of the Theban Jupiter, their position 
corresponding pretty nearly with the distance of ten stadia' from 
the tomb of Osymandyas. The confusion of characters seems 
strange, but may be accounted for from a circumstance mentioned 
by ChampoUion', that they all bear the title of Wife of Amun. 

We return to the eastern bank of the river, the true Diospolis, 

• Champ. Lettres, 239. • Champ. Lettrea, 242. 

• No. 11 in Wilkinson's Survey. * Travels, voL 2, p. 29. 

• Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebes, 2, 206. Rosellini, Mon. Stor. 4, 102. 

• Diod. 1, 4*7. ■* Lettres* p. 286. Lepsiua^ Einleitung, p. 807. 
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< whcM dw two rinagn of Lioor (El-Uksor) aiid Etiroak contain 1 
■MM meDt i <rf Bgjptuoi grandeur, even more remarkable than ' 
OtOM wUd ve lutre «beady described. Tlje ruins of Luxor Etand 
wiM to ths rirwj ■ Monu jetly, prolonged by an aildition of 
brid^, aVTod at onoo n a tandin^-place and a protectiuc 
dta onrtowhmOTto of tbe eurmnt. Tbe entrance to tbe n 
tha point the moat nmote from tiie river, looking to the nortb-east, 
■Bil tbe DKNt oon^Mcnou^ object on approacbing was the pair of 
9bt&iu dxty and levMity feet iu height, erected by Rameses 11. 
One itill nmaina ; the otber has been removed to France, and set 
1^ in tha Flaoe de la Concorde. The architect had endeavored 
to hide their ineqoali^ by placing tbem on unequal bases, nod 
adranciBg the smalla' feomewbat nearer to the eye. The hieru- 
l^jpbic charactan aie wiovgU with the higfaeat d^iee of perfse- 
licn ; their depth in manj inatancea ejuweda two indiea, and the 
Anba oontriTe to climb them bj^dadng thai feat ut the excaTited 
part. Behind theae obeliaka an two pitting moncdidial atatuM of 
the aame king, of the red granite of Syene ; including th«r onbioal 
bases, they were thirty-niae feet above tbe level of the ancient 
soil, but are now buried is deposits of earth and rubbish from 
the bust downwards. The pylon, fifty-one feet in height, and the 
pyramidal wings cont«n representations of the battles of Rameses 
in the fifth year of his reign, and therefore of the same campaign 
which is recorded on the walls of the temple at Aboosimbel'. The 
court to which this pylon ^vea entrance is 180 feet long and 170 
broad, and surrounded by a peristyle of double columns. A pylon, 
built by Amunoph III., opposite to that of Rameses, opens upon a 
colonnade, which leads to a second court of somewhat smaller 
dimensions, terminating in a portico with a quadruple row of eight 

' According to Cbainpolliou, the original part is 
cement of extrsordinary hardocaa ; the reparatiDn^ et 
lugs of no very higli antiqnitj. 

* ChampolHon, Lettre^ 2lT. 
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columns. Beyond this are a multitude of apartments; among 
them may be distinguished a sanctuary and a chamber, on the 
walls of which are represented the birth of Amunoph and his 
presentation to the tutelary god. Everythiug southward of the 
second pylon is the work of Amunoph, and this edifice might pro- 
perly be called the Amenophion of Eastern Thebes'. 

Returning to the north-east entrance, we find an interval of 
about 6000 feet to the remains of Kamak. The space, right and 
left, appears to have been covered with buildings, and a dromos 
bordered with andro-spkinxes*, to have connected the two quar- 
ters in which the sacred edifices were placed. If they extended 
through the whole space, they must have amounted to 600 ; but 
at present they remain only at the end nearest to Kamak, where the 
dromos divided, one part turning to the right, the other, with only 
a slight deviation, to the left. If we follow the former, we find, 
at the distance of about 600 feet, the commencement of another 
dromos of cria-sphinxes, the largest which exist among the ruins 
of Thebes. The head is that of a ram, the body of a lion ; the 
fore-paws are protruded, the body rests upon the hind-paws ; a 
drapery in numerous folds descends from the back of the head 
over the shoulders and the breast. There must have been between 
sixty and seventy in a double row, at the distance of eleven feet, 
between this point and the south-western entrance of the palace 
of Kamak. This stupendous mass of buildings stands within a 
circuit wall of brick, 1800 feet long and somewhat less broad. 
Its principal approach seems to have been by the dromos which 
we have just described. Five lofty pylones and four spacious 
courts intervene, between the end of the dromos and the main 
body of the building ; the first gateway of the pylon is entirely 
of granite, beautifully wrought ; on the outer side were two 
colossi of granite, on the inner two of crystalline limestone* 

' Champollion, Ijettrcsv p. 208. • See p. 116, note 4. 

VOL. I. 7 
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For soroe reason not eatWy divined, the pylones have not bwn 
placed in the same line, which must have detracted from the effect 
which th«r number and size would otberwise have produMil. 
From the last court the palace is entered nearly in the middle; 
the portions which lie on the right and left are of very difierent 
character, tliat to the right being occupied by a multitude of | 
emaller apartments, t^'hile the leli contains only two, the hypostyle I 
hall and the grand court in front of it. These smaller apartments, ! 
however, were the nucleus of the whole pile, according to an anii- I 
logy elsewhere observed iii the great Egyptian buildings, which 
eiipanded themi^lves from a centre by subsequent additions, and 
were not planned from the first in their actual order and relation. 

In the court first entered are two obelisks of Thothmes I., one 
erect and perfect, die other broken to pieces ; in tlie next to the 
right, two formerly stood, and one still remains, ninety-two feet in 
height,-~the loftiest known, except that of St. John Lateran at 
Kome. To this succeeds the sanctuary, approached by a granite 
gateway, and compwsed itself of the same material. Around it 
are a multitude of small apartments of doubtful use, and behind, 
BORie columns, which both by their polygonal form and the shield 
of Sesortaaen I. mark this as the earliest portion of the building. 
The most important additions in this portion of the enclosure were 
made by Thothmes III. In one of the chambers built by him, he 
is represented sacrificing to his ancestors, the kings of Thebes. 
This document, called the Eamak Tablet, and hereafter to be more 
fully explained, is one of the most important records of ^yptian 
chronology'. 

If we return to the point at which we entered tliis pile of 
buildings, and take the opposite direction, we pass from the 
court in which stands the obelisk of Thotltmes, by & gateway 
bearing the victories of Rameses III., into the hypostyle hall, 

' Hieroglyphics of tlie EgjpUan Society, No. OS. 
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which next to. the pyramids is the most impressive and won- 
derful of all the remains of ancient Egypt\ Its dimensions, 
170 feet by 329, are such, that according to the observation 
of the French Commission, the Cathedral of Notre-Dame at Paiis 
might stand within it and not touch the walls'. The colunms of 
the central row, twelve in number, are sixty-six feet in height with- 
out the pedestal or abacus. They are composed of assizes, each 
three feet two inches in height, and are eleven Yeet in diameter, 
equalling therefore in their solidity the dimensions of the hollow 
columns of Trajan and the Place Vend6me. It would require 
six men with extended arms to embrace their circumference. 
On either side are seven rows, containing 122 columns, forty- 
one feet nine inches in height, and nine feet in diameter. 
Above the capitals is an abacus, four feet in height, on which 
the architraves of the ceiling rested ; those of the central avenue 
were of course the widest, and as the space between the columns 
was seventeen feet, and the architrave extended from centre 
to centre, their width could never be less than twenty-eight 
feet. The shorter columns have a cornice above the architrave, to 
bring them somewhat nearer to an equality with those of the 
central row ; but even this has not suflSced ; and above the cornice 
a kind of attic has been constructed of upright stones, reaching to 
the same height as the architrave of the loftier pillars, and sup- 
porting the stones of the ceiling. Light and air were admitted 
into the hall through openings above the side rows, which thus 
answer to the clerestory of a Gothic middle aisle. The whole 
height from the floor to the ceiling is eighty feet 

* " Aucun peuple ancien ni modcrne n'a con^u Tart d'architecture sur 
une ^chelle anssi sublime, ausei grandiose, que le firent lesvieux Egyptiens; 
et rimagination qui en Europe s'^lance bien au-dessus de nos portiques^ 
8*arr4te et tombe impuissante au pied des 140 colonnes, de la salle hypo- 
style de Karnak." ChampoUion, Lettres, p. 98. 

* Descr. de TEg. Ant 2, 436. 
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The dastiiuitioii of dik ihagmfieentliJia^ Imlt bj SoteiMeiMiifa- 
tiiah, k unoertam ; most proboblj it aerr^d far the eeM»mtkm of, 
die pa$ufffyrie$ or public fdigiotis awicwiMiea^ wlueh were period^ 
oellj held in i^^upt, or for the adBunistratioii of jnstioe. Ghamr- 
polUon eren thinks thai the hieroglyphic character finr panegyij is 
a section of one of these hyposfyle halls or numaakh^r Bach a 
grove of columns, however impresnve by thdr architectural effect, 
must hare interfa:ed greatly with the purposes of sight and hear- 
ing; and of the apparent aroa, a very laige proportion must have 
beta occupied by the bases of the pillars. Ihough so much of the 
imposts has fallen, a great number of the columns are still left 
standing* But the water of'ihe inundaticm penetrates by injfiltrt^ 
tion to their bases, and loosens the soil ; they lose their perpendi- 
cular position, and one after another Mis prostrate. Ihe widb 
have been adorned with historical baa-reliefs both within and 
without, partly by Setei, the founder, partly by his son Rameses £L 
The latter added to the hypostyle hall a rast open court, on Uie 
north-west side and towards the river, 2*75 feet by 329, having a 
covered corridor on either side, and a double row of columns down 
the centre*. The passage from the hall into this court was by a 
lofty pylon and propyla, the lintels which covered the entrance 
between them being forty feet ten inches in length. But the sym- 
metry of the court is greatly injured by a temple built by Rame- 
ses III., which interrupts the line of the southern colonnade, pro- 
jects flfty-four feet into the area, and is continued for about double 
that length on the outside. The principal gateway towards the 
river is exactly opposite to that which communicates with the 
hyppstyle hall ; there are others on the eastern and western sides* 
On one of these, the nearest to the grand hall, are seen the names 
of the cities and nations conquered by Sheshonk in his expedition. 

* Lettree, 278, 

• Wilkinson, Mod. Eg. and Thebes, 2, p. 247, and his Map of Thebes. 
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An avenue of criosphinxes led up to the principal gateway, and 
two granite statues, probably of Rameses 11., stood immediately 
before it. 

Besides the buildings we have now described, the wall of enclo- 
sure comprised others of inferior magnitude. The dromos which 
unites Luxor with Karnak divides itself into two branches, and in 
our survey we followed that which led to the south. The eastern 
branch, which is almost in a line with Luxor, led through a dro- 
mos of rams\ majestically couched upon their pedestals. Judging 
from those which remain, there must have been a double row of 
fifty-eight in a space of about 600 feet. At the end of the dro- 
mos stands a gateway, the loftiest of all that remain in Egypt, 
sixty-four feet in height, not flanked as usual by pyramidal pro- 
pyla, but standing alone, Hke the triumphal arches of the Romans. 
This deviation from the established practice of the Egyptians' 
might alone have excited a suspicion that it was the work of later 
times ; the inscriptions prove that it was constructed by Ptolemy 
Euergetes I. It now stands completely insulated, but apparently 
in the line of the brick wall which enclosed the whole area. 
Another dromos behind the gateway conducts to a temple founded 
by Rameses IV. and continued by Rameses VIII. and others. 
There was within the enclosure a lake, and exterior to it, on the 
east, south and west, ruins of a number of temples, some of the 
Pharaonic, others of the Ptolemaic age. Remains of a Ptolemaic* 
temple are found at Medamoud to the north of Karnak, where 
the Arabian chain, returning to the river, terminates the plain of 
Thebes on the eastern side ; but it is not probable that it was ever 
included within the limits of the ancient city. 

* Descr. de I'Eg. 2, 509, not criosphinxes^ as Sir G. "Wilkinson says. The 
c^iy^ (ff^iyyo), to grasp and pierce) must have the body and claws of a lion. 

* There is a similar instance at Denderah ; but Denderah is not of the 
age of the Pharaohs. 

* Wilkinson, Mod. Eg. and Thebes, % 138, mentions some blocks of the 
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Besides the spaces which we have described as covered with 
ruins, many others bear evident marks of having been once occu- 
pied with buildings. They may be traced by the coarse grass 
called halfehy the Poa ct/nosuroides of botanists, which flourishes 
in a soil composed of rubbish*. But nowhere has the antiquary 
been able to discover any remains of the hundred gates which 
Homer attributes to Thebes, through each of which issued two 
hundred men with liorses and chariots'. That these are meant of 
the gates of a city, not of the pylones of the palaces and temples, 
nor of the royal stables', is evident ; the exaggeration may be re- 
garded as a proof how little the Greeks knew, in the Homeric age, 
of E^pt, and what scope was thus afforded to the imagination 
of the poet. 

age of Amunoph IL and Rameses IL found here, bnt they may have been 
tranBported. 

> Wilkinson, Mod. Eg. and Thebes, 2, 246. 

• n. (, 881. . ." QfilSas 

A-lywrtaif 89 1 v\tTcra SS/tots Iv KHiftara Ktirat, 
At 0' IxaTdinrv^oC ciVi, iiriKdatoi 6* dv* iK&ariiv 
*A.vif>si i^oi^vsvoi aiv ^iriroiaiv koI S^ea<ptv. 

* Died. 1, 46. Tovi Imrojvas Uardv ycyovtvai Kara rfiv irapareora^iav rfiv dnd 
"JSAtfuptoii &XP^ 6ij/?i3y riov kutci Aifivnvy UdaTov 6sj(oiiivov dva SiaKoaiovg Tmrowf, wr 
in viv ra Otfic'Xia SsiKvvaOai. It 18 hardly necessaiy to observe that no trace 
is to be found of the wonderful tunnel of which Pliny speaks, 36, 20. " Le- 
gitur et pensilis hortus ; imo vero totum oppidum .^yptife Thebaj, exerci- 
tus armatos subter educere solitis regibus, nullo oppidanorum sentiente." 
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AMOUNT OF POPULATION. 



In a country which had been so accurately measured as Egypt in 
the time of Sesostris*, we cannot doubt that exact returns of the 
population had been made. Amasis towards the end of the 
monarchy compelled every man to appear before a magistrate and 
declare his mode of life, and this if fully carried out must have 
afforded an estimate of the number of adult males. The results, 
Lowever, have not been recorded in ancient authors, nor discovered 
on monuments. Herodotus gives no account of the population ; 
Diodorus^ says that in ancient times it had amounted to seven mil- 
lions and was not less in his own. Agrippa, in the speech attri- 
buted to him by Josephus", estimates the inhabitants of Egypt at 
seven millions and a half, besides Alexandria which contained 
300,000 more. As his object was to dissuade the Jews from enter- 
ing into a contest with the Romans, who had so easily conquered 
Egypt, he would rather overrate than underrate its population. No 
satisfactory conclusion can be drawn from the statement of Hero- 
dotus, that in the time of Amasis there were 20,000 inhabited 
towns, or of Diodorus, who says that 18,000 were entered in the 
registers^. The numbers are startling from their magnitude, and 
we are not informed of the amount of population in each inha- 
bited place. The estimates of modem writers, made before Egypt 

' Herod. 2, 109, 111. ■ 1, 81. • Jos. Bell, Jud. 2, 16. 

* Her. 2, 111. Diod. u. «. Theocritus (17, 86) increases the numben of 
Herodotus by more than one-third, for the glory of Ptolemy Philadelphu& 
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hid been ninreyed and meanued, Taried from ike four milliom of 
De Paaw to the tweatj-mwea millions of Gogaet\ 

Jomaid, arailiiig himself of Ihe great map prepared by th e engi- 
neers attadied to Ihe French Expedition, has endearored to solve 
this problem on statistical principles*, ^e traced cm this map the 
sites of Ihe ancient cities of ^gff^ which amount to 200 whose 
names are ascertained. To Thebes he allots 700,000 inhabitants ; 
to Memphis and Heliopolk together 400,000; to forty-seven dbief 
towns of nomes. 470,000, and to 150 other towns 750,000. Fol- 
fowii^ a proportion which has been obserred to prevail in other 
coontries, he assumes that the small towns of 1000 inhabitants 
were three times as nnmerons as the lai^r; the villages of 500, 
nine times as nnmeroos as the small towns; the hamlets of 200, 
thirty times as numerous as the villages, and hence obtains a total 
of 5,420,000. By means of the same map he has estimated the 
extent of land capable <tf culture in ancient Egypt, and finds that the 
population of each square league was 2077 (not including in this 
average tiie dense population of the great dties), while that of 
France in 1818 was only 1082 in the same area'. 

Tacitus relates that when Gennanicos visited Thebes he was 
shown the monuments of the reign of Rameses-Sesostris, and 
informed by the priests that Egypt had formerly contained 700,000 
men of the military age*. We are not told what was the military 
age in this country ; at Athens it extended from eighteen to sixty ; 
at Rome from seventeen to sixty. We may assume it at eighteen 
to sixty in Egypt, with whose customs those of Athens had a close 

* Origin of LawB, vol. 2, p. 12, Eng. Tr. 

* Description de TEgypte, Ant Mem. toL 9, 108 folL 

* Jomard, ii. <. p. 199. 

* " Juasus i senioribus sacerdotum patrium sermonem interpretari, refe- 
rebat, habitAsse quondam septingenta miUia setate mUitari.'* Ann. 2, 60. 
Comp. Strabo, IT, p. 816, who is evidently less accurate, as he speaks of 
obelisks in the Theban sepulchres. 
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analogy. Now the analysis of the census of 1821 shows tliat in a 
population of 20,160 persons, the males from eighteen to sixty were 
4644\ This is more than one-fifth, and estimated by these data 
the whole population of Egypt would be scarcely 3,500,000. K 
we assume eighteen to forty as the military age, we shall have a 
free population of 4,500,000, and slaves may have swelled the 
amount to more* than five millions. 

The great works undertaken by the Egyptian monarchs lead us 
to form an exaggerated conception of the population. They imply 
two things: a large amount of "disposable labor, that is, of labor 
not essential to procuring the means of subsistence, and the power 
to compel the employment of it upon unproductive objects*. In no 
country of the ancient world was subsistence so easily obtained as 
in Egypt '; in none was less required for the mere support of life. 
According to Diodorus, twenty drachmae suflSced for the annual 
maintenance of a child till he grew up*. The climate was salubri- 
ous, and the human species increased rapidly*; yet these alone 
would not have produced such a numerous population, but for the 
cheapness of food. Left to themselves, the people might have spent 
in inactivity the leisure which the facility of acquiring subsistence 
gave them ; but the absolute power of the king and the priests 
enabled them to exact their labor for the execution of public works, 

* See Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 2, 38*7 ; 3, 459. At Athens the period 
of foreign seryice began at twenty and ended at forty ; at Rome foreign 
service ended at forty-six. 

* Arist PoL 6, 9, 4. * Her. 2, 14. 

* Diod. 1, 80. I presume this to be the annual cost^ though the words of 
Diodorus may seem to imply the eniire cost. 'Avwrro^erwi* rwv irXcfffrwi' iral 
yvftvbiv Tpetpoficvciyv Sia riiv eixpaatav ruiv rditdiv r^v rravav Sarrd} riv q\ yovtXi ^XP^^ ^^ 
SiS fiXiKiav i\6ri rd tckvov oi irXeioy irotowri Spa^lioiv etKOffi, 

* Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 7, 5, says that births of five children at once were 
common in Egypt> which Trogus increased to seven. Plin. 7, 8. Strabo^ 
16, 696. These statements may be received as evidence of the reputation 
for fecundity which the Egyptian women enjoyed. 

1* 
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designed for tlia honor of the sovereign or of religioD. Another 
cause of llie proneness to believe that the population of ancient 
Egypt exceeded anything thst hag been known in modern coun- 
Irie-s, ia the opinion that large tracts fonnerlj susceptible of culti- 
vation have lieen covered by tlie Desert eand. It has been already 
obMrred that thii opini<m u income^ snd that in fixit, hj the ope- 
ratioiu of the KQe, the extent of prodoc^Te soil Is oonstanily on 
the inoKMe'. 

ft* pc^nlation of modem Zlgypt was eitinuted two centuries 
■go at four millioiu, probably on aa veiy accurate groimdB. It mi 
oomputed from meaBOiement and taxation hj. Jomard at two mil- 
Horn and a half*, during the Fnnch occnpation of tlw oonnlfy. 
Bir O. Wilkinaon redaoea ita preaent amount to 1,800,000' ; a sof- 
fident ^itoot, that under the government of Ifahomed Ali , ihon^ 
order haa been enforced and commerce increaeed, no real improve- 
ment baa takoi place in the general condition of the people. 

' Sm p. eT of tliii vol ' Jomard v. t.p. 1B9. 

* Hod. Eg. and Thebes, 1, 266. 
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AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

If we may believe Diodorus (1, 43), the Egyptians originally lived 
only on such plants^ as the marshes produced, and especially on 
the offrostis ; they next advanced to a fish diet, thence to the use 
of flesh-meat, and only after a long time began to use grain and 
fruits for food. This is evidently a speculation in the form of his- 
tory, to which the gradual emersion of Egypt from the waters 
naturally gave rise. The oldest historical records agree with the 
monuments in exhibiting them as already an agricultural people. 

The remark of VirgiP, that Jupiter had made the art of culti- 
vating the earth diflScult, in order that the faculties of men might 
be sharpened, is certainly not applicable to Egypt. Its occupants 
found no forests to be felled or rocks to be cleared away, but a 
deep, light and fertile alluvial soil. If in the lower part of its 
course the Nile was bordered by marshes, there was an ample 
space in Middle and Upper Egypt, through which the fall of the 
river was suflScient to drain the waters of the inundation when it 
subsided, and leave a surface which the wind and sun prepared 
speedily for cultivation. From the account of Herodotus it would 
seem as if all labor of man had been unnecessary, beyond casting 
the seed upon the earth in the region below Memphis. " They 
obtain the produce of the soil," says he, " more easily than any 

Pater ipse colendi 

Baud facilem esse yiam yoluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agroB, ciiris acuens mortalia cordo. — Georg. 1, 122. 
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Other Egyptians, or indeed any other men. They neither undei^o 
the labor of opening furrows with the plough, nor breaking the 
clods with a hoe, nor any other of the operations which all ottieM 
perform upon eoru land ; but when the river, having spiontaneously 
covered the lands, hue supplied them witji moisture and retired 
again, then each man hanng sown his own field turns in swina 
upon it, and having trampled the seed in by means of the swine 
aw»t3 the harvest, and having trodden out the com by means of 
the swine carries it off''." in this, as in some otLer instances, the 
contrast wiiich struck Herodotiiu between Egypt and all other 
countries, especially Greece, Las led him to make bis statement of 
the difference stronger and more absolute than the fact warrants. 
The hope of the husbandman depended primarily indeed on the 
season, which sometimes withheld the necessary amount of rain in 
Ethiopia, and sometimes poured it down in esccss. But if the 
river rose to its standard height, tlie care of the cultivator was 
necessary to enable him to derive the greatest benefit from the 
inundation. He had to admit the rising water on the fields on 
which he meant to raise a crop, to cicIuiIp it from those in which 
crops were still growing, and to provide for its distribution by a 
system of minutely ramified canals. As it retired, be had t^i 
detain it by dams till it bad deposited all its fertilizing mud. It 
was not true, tberefore, even of Lower Egypt generally, that the 
harvest was raised with no other labor than that wbicb Herodotus 
describes. 

The simplest of their agricultural instruments was the hoe, which 
probably in some soils supplied the place of the plough, by trac- 
ing a shallow furrow, or completed its work by breaking the clods. 
The form of the hoe was nearly that of the letter A, if one aide be 
supposed to be slightly curved and elongated into a tooth. Tlie 
curved part was generally of wood, as well as the handle. The 
plough as represented in the pictures of Gizeh', was little more 
\ ' 2, 14. * Roiellini, M. Civ. 1, S8B, 396. PI. Trrii . 2. 
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than an enlarged copy of the hoe, the curved side, turned down- 
wards, having become the share, resembling in form the coulter of 
a modern plough, the handle having been lengthened into a pole, 
and two curved pieces of wood added at the point of junction, by 
which it was guided. It is doubtful if metal were ever used for 
the share ; no such instrument has been found in Egypt, but from 
its color in some of the paintings, Rosellini infers that brass has % 
been used. The parts of the plough were merely tied together in 
some representations, and the whole structure of the instrument 
shows how light was the duty which it had to perform. The 
ploughmen only in a few instances appear to be using their strength 
to force the share deep into the soil. A sower followed the plough, 
canying a bag or satchel of matting, from which he scattered the 
seed broadcast. It does not appear that the ground was subse- 
quently harrowed to cover it in ; Herodotus speaks of the employ- 
ment of swine for this purpose ; Diodorus with more probability 
describes cattle as being used*, and he is confirmed by the monu- 
ments, in which flocks of goats appear in fields which have been 
just turned up by the hoe or the plough". The oxen or cows 
by whom the plough was drawn were sometimes yoked by the 
neck and sometimes by the horns. From the time of the scat- 
tering of the seed till harvest, it seems to have been left to the 
genial influences of the sun and air, which ripened wheat in 
about five months, barley in four ; at least the Egyptian monu- 
ments exhibit no traces of those labors which the Roman agricul- 
turist had to undergo', in order to secure his crop. When ripe, 

' Diod. 1, 86. Td inripua paXdvras ^raycti' ra povKifiara. He appears to have 
thought that the ploughing was dispensed with altogether. 
* Rosellini, u. 8. 
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Subit aspera silya, 

Lappieque tribulique, interque nitentia oulta 
Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur avense. 
Quod nisi et assiduis terram insectabere raatrii^ 
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the corn was reaped willi the sickle, tie grain trampled out by 
oxen, winnowed by heing thrown into the ntr from baskets, and 
stored up IQ granaries. The form of one of these is exhibited in t. 
paintjug of the tomb of Rotet at BenihsBsan. It consists of a 
double range of structures regombling ovens, built of brick with an 
opening in the top aad a shutter in the side. A flight of ataiis 
gives access to the top of these receptacles, into whieh the grain, 
measured and noted, is poured till they are full. The mode of 
emptjring tbem was to open the shutter in the aide, which dis- 
charged all above it, after which it was easy for men to enter, and 
throw out through the opening the contents of the lower part'. In 
another representation from a tomb at Thebes, the opening of the 
oven-shaped receptacle is at the bottom. In a tomb at Kum-el- 
Ahroar we see the sheaves of corn thrown into a hollow conical 
receptacle. Besides wheat and barley, the monuments show, that 
the dkorra {Holcus Eorghum) was also grown extensively in Egypt, 
and Rosellini mentions that among tlie various seeds which he has 
found in the Theban tombs, some have been recognised by a skil- 
ful botanist as unquestionably belonging to this plant'. The grain 
was obtained, not by treading out, but by drawing the head 
through a set of spikes which entirely separated it Whether this 
were the olyra or jea on which Herodotus represents the Egyp- 
tiana as living, while they despised wheat and barley as ignoble 
food', or the rye which is mentioned in the book of Exodus as 
destroyed by the hail, is uncertain*. There must be acme exagge- 

Et Bonitn terrebia ayes, et ruris opaci 

Falce premes untbraa, vatisque Toca^eriB imhr«m, 

Eeu magnam all^riua fraetra epectabis acervum. 

Virg. Georg. 1, 162. 

■ RoeelliDi, Mon. Civ. I, 82B, tab. ixiv. Wilkinson, M. and C. 2, 136 

■ Wilkinson, M. and C. 2, 397. RoMllini, M. Civ. 1, S64. 

* Herod. 2, SS. 

* 11w Hebrew word nooa Kvtenwth (Eiod. ix. 82) is rendered by tha 



Tati<Mi in die a Ute m cBt of HerodotxB re^peeting die eontenpl ai 
wheat and bazkj hy ikke E^rptiaiis, sedng in what lai^ quanti* 
ties they were grown. 

Nature has not only giroi to the soil and dimate <^ C^JP^ ^^ 
nnoomnMHi ^ttitnde for the prodncticm <^ erc^ of gnin, hut has 
placed it in the neighb«hood of countries to whidi the same ad« 
vantage has heen denied. On the West it is hord«[«d by sandy 
deserts ; on the East by a rocky region equally iuci^ble of culture* 
Palestine is not a ccmh country, except in its most n<»them dtstii<^ 
Galilee; and the sands <^ the Arabian Desert intervene between it 
and the fatQe plains of Mesopotamia. To Egypt ther^re the 
inhabitants even of distant countries naturally came\ wh«& Tisited 
by &mine, to supply themselves from its superabundant producei 
which not being perishable, might be stored up for many years. 
The long ranges of granaries were, no doubt, intended to reoeive 
more than one harvest. 

Another object of cultivation in Egypt was flax, which was 
grown chiefly in the Delta, in the neighborhood of Tanis, Pelu* 
sium, and Buto ; but also at Tentyra in Upper Egypt ; it was a 
source of great wealth to the country, though the fibre had leas 
strength than that produced in some other regions*. It was 
plucked up by the hand, the linseed stripped off and then steeped 
and heckled. These operations are represented in the paintings at 
Benihassan and elsewhere, with very little variation from modem 
practice. The cultivation of cotton is not represented on any mo- 
nument, a circumstance which would conclude strongly against the 

Septuagint here SXvpa^ in Is. xxviiL 25, ^ia. It is supposed to bd the grain 
which furnished the far or adoreum of the Latins: Pliny, 18, 11. Par in 
Egypto ex olyra conficitur. 

* Gen. xil 10; xxvi 1 ; xlii. 57. "All countries came into Egypt to Jo- 
seph to buy corn, because the famine was sore in all lands.** Tlvpo^6^i ii 

Mr* aiyXnevra napiroj Ni)ej Hyovatv dir' Aiyvirrov, hIyivtov nKo^rov. Baochyl. Ft, 27. 

* Plinj, 19, 1. .^Egyptio lino minimum firmitatis, plurimom luorL ' 



opinion that the byssus of Herodotus was cotton cloth, even had 
not the exainin&tion of the mummy bacdages proved that they are 
linen. Rosellini, however, sayH that he has found the cotton seed 
in an unopened tomb, and wo know Irom FUny that it viba culti- 
vated in Upper Egypt in hia time, and that the priests made their 
garments from it'. 

The ouHiire of the esculent plants and roots which formed a 
latge part of the diet of the Egyptians, must also have been a 
principal feature in their liuabandry. Of these the ancients parti- 
cularly mention the leguminous class, the bean*, the vetch, iba 
lentil, to the growth of which the climate and soil were so favour- 
able that they appeared above ground on the third day after 
Bowing, with the exception of the bean". Cucurbitaceoas plants, 
such as tie cucumber', gourd and melon', so grateful and salutary 
in hot climates, grew also in E^ypt in great abundance; and it 
was equally celebrated for tlie excellence of its oiiions, leefcs and 
garlic, which with us serve only as the condiment of food, hut in 
Egypt supplied a considerable nutriment to the body of the people, 
their flavour being much milder than when grown in northern 
chmates. The lands nearest to the Nile, or to the canals which 
did not require the inundation to fill them, would naturally be 
appropriated to this kind of cultivation, which demands a frequent 
supply of water during the growth of the crop. A very simple 
mode of raising it by the bucket and pole is figured in one of the 
tombs, by a succession of which with reservoirs it might be labo- 

' Plmy, u. 1. RoBellini. Uon. Civ. I, SeO. 

* Herodotus (a, 37)Baya the bean waanat much cultivated. Ilie ancienta 
me/aba >nd rio^ni at the seed of the lotus. Diod. 1, 34. 

• Pliny, 18, 10, 2. 

' According to Herodotus, on inscriptJoa on the Great P^Tamid recorded 
the amount of money spent in food of this deaeriptioo, radishes, leeks and 
onions; and the account, if not historical, i» at least characteristic of Egyj^ 
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riously brought to the needful elevation*; but before the Greek 
and Roman times the use of water-wheels was not known*. The 
language of Moses in Deut. xi. 10, "the land, whither thou goest 
in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came 
out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, 
as a garden of herbs," is supposed to allude to the use of a water- 
wheel of which the moving force was supplied by the foot ; but 
we find no trace in the monuments of this or any other hydraulic 
mechanism. 

An important supplement to the cereal food of the Egyptians 
was found in the lotus and the papyrus, which though spontaneous 
products were multiplied and improved by culture*. The ciborium 
or capsule of the lotus contained a number of seeds resembling 
beans ; these ground and kneaded with water or milk^ furnished a 
bread, which, if eaten warm, was very wholesome. The root of 
the same plant was sweet, and was eaten by the ancient Egyptians, 
as it still is in the districts which do not produce corn. The root 
and lower part of the stalk of the papyrus was either chewed raw 
or boiled or roasted. 

Herodotus says that the inhabitants of the corn-growing region 
(j} (fnrsipoij.ivvi AHyviTTog) used wine made from barley, because there 
were no vines in their country*. The same soil seldom serves for 

' Rosellioi, M. Civ. tav. xl. 2. 

* The wheel which was in use in the time of Diodorus was the Koj(\{as, or 
Bpiral, of Archimedes (1, 84); one of these, which raised water from the 
Nile to supply the garrison of the Memphite Babylon, was worked by 160 
men. Strabo, 17, 807. 

* Her. 2, 92. Theophr. H. Plant. 4, 9. The Greeks despised the Egyptians 
as eaters of the papyrus. BOj^Xov 6i Kapirds oi irparet arax^v* i£sch. SuppL 768. 

* Pliny, 22, 28 (21). 

* 2, 77. St Cyril, quoted by Rosellini, observes that no wine or com 
was produced in the marshy districts of Egypt He adds, "alii habent 
terram arabilem et foecundissimam et yitium sunt cul tores stndiosisftimi.*' 
But eight centuries had intervened between the two writers. 
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grain ani] for vineyards, which thrive best on the sides of hilis' ; 
and in kt«r times it wus in tlie district of Fyoum, on the bordera 
of the lake MiireotiB and at PlinthiDe, at the extremities of the eal- 
tivated land, that wine was grown*. The monuments prove, how- 
ever, that from the earliest times its cultivation and manufacture 
have been Iqjowu in Egj-pt, in accordance with the accounts in 
Scripture*. In one of tlie oldest tombs, that of Elmai at Gizeh, 
the whole process is represented. The vines appear to have been 
BUpporl«d by notched poles, and trained upon espaliers ; elsewhere 
they are seen in low bushes, such as the vine countries of Europe 
eidiibit*. The fruit is gathered in baskets and conveyed to a large 
vat, where it is trodden by men who take hold of a rope fined 
above them, by which they raise themselves a little to increase the 
force of their treading, In aootlier representation the grapes, al- 
ready deprived of their first running, are enclosed in a bag of 
matlJbg, which ia then violently twisted by sticks inserted in the 
ends, BO that the juice streams through the interstices. Here, too, 
we see that everj-lhing in Egj'pt was accomplished by mere manual 
force, without any mechanical contrivance. The must was then 
placed in vessels to ferment, and finally the wine poured off into 
the oblong jars in which it waa preserved. These, like the Roman 
amphorae, had sometimes a pointed foot, so that they would not 
stand of themselves, but were preserved upright in wooden frames. 
Both red and white wines were made in Egypt, and the group of 
characters which represents wine is followed sometimes by others 
which apparently discriminate the quahty, but the meaning of 
which is unknown. 

I apertuB 

Ba««liufl amat oolles. — Vit^. Georg. 2. 1 1 3. 
'Strabo, 17, 799. Athen. Ep. 1, p 88. Wilkineon. M. and C 4, 12L 
The wine of CoptoB in Upper Egypt waa verr thin. Athen. n. t. 
• Gen. xl 10. NuraKis: B. 
< WilkiDBon, M. and C 2, llT. 
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Lower Egypt contained extensive marsh-districts which were 
unfitted for cultivation, but from their luxuriant herbage well- 
adapted for the pasturage of cattle. The districts in which this 
was carried on lay remote from the civilization of the cultivated 
Egypt, and the herdsmen were a rude and lawless race*. They 
dwelt in huts constructed of reeds, and used the roots of the lotus 
for bread. To this cause, rather than the remembrance of the evils 
inflicted on Egypt by Asiatic nomads, that prejudice agaihst the 
feeders of cattle is probably to be attributed, which shows itself in 
the history of Joseph. In the portion of Lower Egypt, eastward 
of the Pelusiac branch, the country of Goshen appears to have lain, 
which was assigned to the Israelites as the most suitable to the 
pasturage of their cattle'. The higher parts of the Nile, that is 
Middle and Upper Egypt, can have afforded little scope for pas- 
turage ; but the representations in the tombs of Gizeh and Kumel- 
Ahmar prove that the care and tending of cattle was carried on in 
these districts also. Even the necessities of agriculture must have 
led to the maintenance of oxen and cows in the cultivated Egjrpt, 
no other animal being used in ploughing and treading out the 
grain. The Nile supplied by its main stream and its canals ready 
means of conveyance ; but where water-carriage was impracticable 
and human power not available, cattle were employed in draught. 
Cows are represented drawing the slide or low cart on which the 
mummy was conveyed to the tomb, and the blocks of stone which 
were brought from the quarries of Mokattam for the repair of the 
Memphion temple are drawn by three pair of oxen. Herds of wild 
cattle may also have been found in the desert regions on the eastern 
side of the Nile, which contain sfots producing pasture ; for among 
the pictures in the tombs of Upper Egypt is a representation of a 

> Strabo, 17, p. 802. Diod 1, 43. 

■ Gen. xlvii. 6. " In the best of the land make thy father and brethren 
to dwell ; in the land of Goshen let them dwell." The beat of the land most 
here be understood as " best adapted for their purpose." 



huntetnan «bo n ^Modn^ them wilh snows, and aoother catching 
tb«in with m noae«'. He otooaments give ample evidence of &e 
e wilh whidi the domesticatodcatlle were tended. Lai^ejatiJi 
r« attacb«d to tLe &nn-houMS, proTtdeil with sheds for sheltering 
tbem, and ring; to which they were tied while feeding*. During 
i neo^Mvy to withdraw them from the fields 
eollect tliein in the tillages and towns whirh usually stood 
titntni gnwiid ; if onrtikxta hj Om wmton thof wa« mscAed 
boali. "Otef wa«tin>d«d with tk«ir owaa^ naA uAi nombend; 
w h «B ni^ modiaBo wM admiulerad to ibma hj % pvaoai^ 
b<M» the titla <im tln t d am f . Bach wia thaqMrntanwoiliuomMe 
orTegetetKM after flie watcn had Ntbed, Omt if the Und wai«hlt 
VBKnrn it pradnwd aa abradant crop of natural heib^^ Hm 
ooHiiN of aitifiaal graBea coold not be unkBowB to a pec^e wlioae 
aoQ aad diinato «en so wdl ndted to their prodnelioa. 

Egypt wjw o^eetaOy fimwaUe to the growdi of sheep, the ettw 
•Mordn^ to the iaaeattt bringing fiwth lambs and yiddii^ wwA 
twice in the year*. The flesh of the she^ was tittle estemned, and 
was forbidden food in the Theban nome, hs the ram was sacred to 
the great god of Thebes. No exsimple of its slaughter for food or 
sacrifice appears in the paintings, though that of oxen is so com- 
mon*. Upper garments of wool' were generally worn by the 
Egyptians and even by the priests, though religious motives forbade 
their being carried into a temple or used in interments ; but the 
■ WilkiDBOQ, M. and C. 3, 18, from Beoi HiuesD, Ibid. 15. 

* WUkinBon M. and C. 2, 184. from AlBbastron. 

' Rosdiini, Mod. Civ. 1, 270, Tar, mi The word is Smat. See the 
LeiicoQ in Banaen, 1, p. 679. , 

* Diod. 1, 87. 

' According to Strabo (17, p. 803), it WM only in the temple of Serapis at 
the Natron Lakes, that sheep in his time were offered in sacrifiee. ThiB 
dietrict was hardly in Egypt; Camp. Her. 2, 18. 

* Hecod. a, 43. 2, 81. Yate^ Tertrinum antiquoram, p. 28. Pliny 

H. a 8. 78. 
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wool of Egypt was coarse and of a short staple. Large jflocks of. 
goats were also kept, which are represented in the paintings as 
browsing upon the branches of the thorny Mimosa which grows 
very abundantly in Egypt*. Besides these we find from the paint- 
ings that the ibex, oryx and others of the antelope tribe were 
tamed, and notwithstanding the wildness which they naturally 
exhibit, as completely domesticated as the sheep or the goat'. From 
the same so.urces we learn how important a place the breeding and 
care of cattle held in the economical system of the Egyptians. The 
kings had herds on their own demesnes, for in the tomb of Meno- 
phres at Saccara*, two bulls are represented with the inscription 
royal house, with the number on one 86, on the other 43. In the 
tomb of Ranni, a military man, at Eilethya*, is represented a visit 
of inspection paid by a proprietor to his farm. He is distinguished 
by an ornamented collar and a long garment, and has in one hand 
a sceptre or mace, in the other the staff which among the Egyp- 
tians marked the higher classes. Two servants follow him, one 
carrying his bow and quiver and a stool, the other his slippers. 
Before him goes a writer with a roll and writing instruments ; two 
herdsmen bring in the cattle, one of whom throws himself prostrate 
before his master, and the other is evidently repeating to the writer 
the tale of cattle, sheep, goats and swine which are under his charge. 
An inscription above records the numbers of each — cattle 122; 
rams 300; goats 1200; swine 1500. In a tomb near the Pyra- 
mids, 860 asses, 974 sheep, 834 oxen, 220 cows, and 2234 goats are 
numbered as the property of the occupant*. The minuteness of 
these registers in such a place is a singular proof how far the 
Egyptians carried the notion that the tomb should be the counter- 
part of the house ; the record of his own wealth while living was 
to be kept under the cognizance of its inhabitant. 

> Rosellini, M. Civ. 1, 260. » Wilkinson, M. and C, 4> 140. 

• Rosellini, Mon. Civ. 1, 260. * Rosellini, Mon. Civ. 1, 262, Tav. 

• ChampolUon-Figeac LTnivers^ p. 186. 
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The ass was the ordinary beast of burden in Egypt ; the horse 
never appears in use either for husbandry or draught or ridiog ; 
its sole employment was in the war-chariot, either in actual service, 
or in the processions in which the king appeared in military stated 
The wagons which Joseph sent to bring his father down into 
i^ypt do not appear to have been drawn by horses' ; the sight of 
a wheel-carriage, unknown among the patriarchs, was sufficient of 
itself to convince him that the narrative of his sons was true. That 
the horse was at this time bred in Egypt is however implied in the 
same history ; as the intensity of the famine increased, the people 
brought ^* their horses and their flocks and their herds and their 
asses"" to exchange for food; and when the Israelites quitted the 
land, Pharaoh pursued them with a large body of chariots. Egypt 
was probably the country from which neighboring nations gra- 
dually learnt the use of war-chariots and purchased war-horses ; 
for if Arabia in this age produced a breed of horses, it does not 
appear that then or since it has ever broken them to harness. We 
know that when the Jews, contrary to the injunction of their 
legislator, began to multiply horses, Egypt was the source from 
which they derived them*. The earliest mention of Egypt in 
Grecian literature is in reference to the multitude of its war-chariots', 
and Diodorus is probably correct when he says that the horses 
were kept in numerous stables along the banks of the Nile, from 
Memphis to Thebes. That we never see them in the landscapes 
which mingle Egyptian scenery with the occupations of Egyptian 
life may be owing to this circumstance. They were not turned 
out to graze, but fed, as the Arab horses are now, on barley and 
straw. But though Egypt, by its abundance of food, was well 

* Wilkinson, M. and C. 3, 1*79, gives a drawing from a tomb at Thebes, of 
a plaustrum drawn by oxen, in which an Ethiopian princess rides. It is 
very like a chariot, but closed at the sides, and shaded by an umbrella. 

* Gen. xlv. 27. « Gen. xlvii. 17. 

* Deut xvii. 16; 1 Kings, x. 28. » Horn. II. i. 381. 
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adapted for their maintenance and multiplication, it is not the 
country in which we should expect to find a native breed of horses, 
for it is not productive of the food on which they would subsist in 
the wild state, and the fierce animals of the adjoining deserts would 
speedily have destroyed them. K the race was introduced from 
Arabia by the Shepherds, it was multiplied and prepared for war- 
chariots by the Egyptians. Their forms are light, and their action 
very spirited. What was their prevailing color it is diflScult to say ; 
in the paintings they are always red, bnt so are the men, whose 
real color was dark. It is remarkable that in the hieroglyphici^ 
inscriptions the mares are called by the Semitic name ofSes^ (Heb. 
Sus), the horses by the name of htar (Copt. htOy htor). War-cha- 
riots are the most costly of all the varieties of military force ; and 
that the Egyptians should have maintained so large a body of them, 
for no other purpose than war and state, gives a high idea of the 
ancient wealth of the monarchy. They, do not appear, however, 
in any monument prior to the eighteenth dynasty. 

The art of horticulture is closely connected with that of agricul- 
ture, and indeed in Egypt, from the large quantity of vegetable 
food that was raised and the system of minute irrigation that pre- 
vailed, the distinction between the culture of the field and the 
garden was less than in other countries. The land was watered 
" as a garden of herbs*." We see in one representation men car- 
rying water in earthen jars to be poured upon the beds, in another 
raising it by a bucket tied to a beam, to the other end of which a 
large stone is appended'. Fruits of various kinds, the date, the 
pomegranate, the fig, the sycamore, the persea, are recognised in 
the paintings, and some of them have been found in the tombs. 
The paintings refute the statement of Diodorus*, that the Persea 
was introduced into Egypt from Ethiopia by Cambyses. Others 
said from Persia ; and both appear to be founded on false etymo- 

^ierogl. of Egyptian Society, PI. 42. 1. 61. c 19. k. 

» Deut xl 10. " Rosellini, M. Civ. xL * 1, 84 



logy. Olber fruiu, as the peach and the almond, are deacribed u 
growing id Egypt by andent authorities. Of all these none «m 
so important in Egyptian economy as the dat«, which is an article 
of food, not of luiHiry, in the countries in which it is produced', 
Oriental exaggeration reckoned up 360 uses to which differeot 
parts of the tre« might be applied'. The ancient Egyptians derived 
from it us«a not less various, as appears from the numerous articles 
found in the tombs' ; and a wine was extracted from the finilt, 
which was used in the process of embalming, and probably also « 
a beverage. The fniil produced in i Delta was of inferior qna- 
lity* ; the best grew in the Thebaid. Both the Dowm palm (Cm«- 
fera Tkebaica), of whicli the stem divides, and the Docket (Palma 
dact'jiifera) which grows up with a s ngle trunk, are found, dis- 
tinctly characterized, in the paintings oi the tombs'. 

Horticulture among the Egyptians, however, was not merely an 
economical, but an astketic art. A garden laid out with walks, 
shaded with trees and refreshed by canals and reservoirs of WBter, 
appears to have been the usual appendage to a house of the higher 
order, and a painting of a royal garden has been fortunately pre- 
served in a tomb at Thebes, belonging to a military chief in the 
reign of Amunoph IL' The river, or a large canal, runs beside it, 
and the broad walk which intervenes between it and th« entrance 
is planted with a row of trees. A flight of steps leads from the 
hank to the lofty gateway, which bears a hieroglyphic inscription 
and the shield of the king. The centre of the garden itself is occu- 

' GflnUam aliquibus penis ; plurimiB eflsni qoadrnpeduni oibus. PLn.IS,B. 
' Strabo, 16, 742. Dr. Clarke, Travels, 6, 409. See p. 74 of thU volome. 

* WUkiiuon, M. and C. 3, ISa 

* Strabo, 17, p. B16. Though it reqairee a plentiful supply of water and 
bj its presenoe marks those apota in the Desert in which water la found, it 
thrives best in s saadj and saline oil 

' Rosellini, Hon. Civ. 1, 889, xL 2, 8. 

* MoQ Civ. 2, 886, Tav. liiii WilkinBon, M. and a 2, 141, wharf a 
vignette is given. 
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pied by a vineyard, enclosed by a wall, in which vines covered with 
ripe firuit are trained on a trellis-work. Within the wall which sur- 
rounds the whole garden, the two species of palm before-men- 
tioned are planted in symmetrical alternation, trees of a different 
growth and thicker foliage being placed between them. A row 
of the Dachel palm also surrounds the enclosure of the vineyard. 
There are four reservoirs of water symmetrically disposed, in which 
waterfowl are playing, and the lotus grows beside them. Oppo- 
site to the entrance and beyond the vineyard is a summer-house of 
three stories, with windows opening on the garden, in the apart- 
ments of which are j9ower-stands with vases, and altars or tables 
on which fresh-gathered flowers are laid as if for offerings. No 
great variety of flowers was cultivated in the Egyptian gardens'. 
The lotus and papyrus appear again and again in the form of 
wreaths, nosegays, oflerings upon altars, ornaments of sculpture 
and paintifg. Beside two of the reservoirs are painted wooden 
arbors. From other paintings we find that the reservoirs were 
also fish-ponds ; in one of these an Egyptian is represented seated 
in his chair, angling beside a pond ; his dress and posture sufS- 
ciently indicating that he pursues an amusement, not an occupa- 
tion'. Such were the gardens of pleasure in which the kings and 
great men of Egypt took delight in the days of the splendor 
and luxury of the Theban monarchy. They were probably the 
model of the gardens of Solomon, who is represented as saying 
(Eccl. ii. 5), ^^ I made me gardens and orchards : I planted trees in 
them of all kinds of fruit : I made me pools of water to water 
therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees." They were artificial 
and formal; but a garden which is an appendage to a palace, 
naturally imitates the stateliness and regularity of architecture 
rather than the freedom and variety of nature. The taste for land- 
scape gardening is of very recent growth. 

> Comp. Plin. 21, 7. In Egypto minime odorati flores, quia nebulosus et 
roBcidos aer est a Nilo flumine. * WilkinBOD, 8, 52. 
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THE CHABB. PISHBHIEa. 

Th8 nature of the coimtry in Egypt aeema not to haye allowed oi 
the forroation of piirka or paradises, wliich Uia Persian moDarcta 
planted wil!i all kiuds of trees and stocked iLem nith wild animak 
for ihe chase'. The Egyptians may, however, have brought the 
gftioe which thej had tuten alive in the open country into pre- 
Berves, where thej were kept till needed for food. Egypt did not 
abound with wild animals*. It is probable that the hills on the 
Arabian, not on the Libyan side of the Nile, are the scene of tlioae 
hunting-pieces which are found in the tombs both of Lower Egypt 
and the Thebaid ; one of the most remarkable of thcEe is in the 
tomb of Rotei at Eenihasaan'. We learn from it that it was iha 
custom of the Egyptians, as of the Greeks and Romans, when a 
herd of wild animals harbored in a spot which might be easily 
enclosed, to carry a line of nets supported on poles around it, in 
which they might be entangled when they endeavored to escape*. 
Bdng roused from their haunts by the dogs and hunters, they 
were pierced by the arrows of the sportsmen, or pulled down by 
the dogs. Among the animals represented in the tombs are nc t 
only wild cattle, antelopes, oryxes, and hares, but fojies, porcupines, 
hyffinas, wolves and jackals, showing that a large tract of country 
had been enclosed by the net, and that the objects of the chase 

' Zsnoph. Hea 4, 1, 8, 14. Cort. 8, 1, II. (2. Ei Zumpt) 

■ Sea p. 76 of thu> rolatne. 

' BoeeUini, Hon. Civ. 1, 191, TaT. nr. 

* Virg. JEn, 4, 131. Saltua indagine cingunt. 
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were not merely the animals suitable for food. The painter haa 
also in one instance indulged his imagination by introducing some 
which belong only to a mythical zoology*. We know from the 
accounts of Herodotus, that the Egyptians, like other ancient 
nations, believed in the existence of animals which have no proto- 
type in nature, and the desert is the appropriate haunt of such 
fantastic creations. The dogs are of various breeds, grayhounds 
to run down the feebler and swifter animals, and those of greater 
strength and fierceness to attack the wolf or the bull'. Amidst all 
the neglect of perspective which characterizes Egyptian art, there 
is wonderful spirit and character in the drawing of the dcgs and 
the animals which they are attacking, abundantly proving, that 
the stifiness and monotony complained of in the treatment of reli- 
gious subjects, did not arise from want of talent in the artists, but 
from the restraint imposed by authority and tradition. In this 
mode of hunting, the sportsman generally appears on foot; at 
other times, when the chase is in more open ground, he is mounted 
in his chariot, the game being driven by the attendants and the 
dogs within reach of the arrows. 

To a people who lived so much upon and in the river as the 
ancient Egyptians, the hippopotamus and the crocodile must have 
been objects of hostility. Both of them no doubt were found in 
ancient times through the whole course of the Nile*, though now 
the hippopotamus is not seen except by accident below the Second 
Cataract, and the crocod le rarely below 21° N.L*. No represen- 
tation of the chase of the hippopotamus has been found in Lower 
Egypt, but in the tombs of the Thebaid it is not uncommon. If 

' Rosellini, M. Civ. 1, 191, zxiii 2, 4, 6. One has the head of a serpent^ 
another of a hawk on the body of a quadruped. The third has the head 
of a bird, and is winged. 

' Wilkinson (M. and 0. 8, 16) gives a drawing from Beni Hassan, in 
which a tamed lion appears to be used in hunting. 

■ Diod. 1, 85. * See p. 79 of this volume. 
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dlMovered on land, wbare it did much misduef in the Gelds ud 
pInDUtiotia nonr the batik, it waa assailed frith barbed weopotu; 
if in the water it was attacked from boats, and the lances hid 
TOpea faslebed to them, so that like a harpooned whale it nu 
triicked bcneadi the surface, and when it rose again lo breathe wu 
picrc«d with new weapons till it was exhausted by losa of blood'. 
Its flesh was tough and indigestible, but its ekin was valuable hom 
its exi^asive bardueas as a covering for shields and for the thon^ 
of whipuV The Rmh of iho crocodile was equally worthless, hot 
It WHS imniued in moat parts of Egj-pt for its voracity and in others 
ftom a mligiouB feeling, while in some parts, as at Ombi, m tbe 
Bei){hborhood of Thebes and on the Lake Mogris, it was tamed 
md worahipped. Herodotus' describes a mode of catching it by ■ 
liook baitoil with the back of a young pig; Diodorua by nets; 
the Tentyrites encountered it in the water and thrust a piece of 
"wood into its open jaws which prevented them from closing. In 
* painting at Kimi-«1-Aliin*j it is repreaeated aa beiiig ipeand 
from a boat*, asd it was Bometdmes tilled l^ blowa on tbe head 
from heavy bars of iron. 

The chase of wild animals can never in a country like Egypt 
supply any important part of the sustenance of the people. It 
was otherwise with the arts of fiahing and fowling. Many of 
the inhabitants of the marshy districts of the Delta in which grain 
could not be raised lived wholly upon fish', which they caught 
and dried in the sun ; but throughout Egypt fishing waa a profi- 
table branch of industry and a productive source of food'. The 
paintings represent the various modes of catching them, with the 
line, the net and the barbed spear, as well as the processes of dry- 
ing and salting'. The fiah were caught in the greatest numben, 

' Wilkinaon, M. and U 8, 71. ' Willdaeoo. 8, 6B. 

' Herod, a, 68. ' Kosellini, M. Civ. 1, U, 

* Herod. 2, 92. * Iraish liz. 8. 

' BowUini, Mod. Civ. 1, 2S1, xxr. WiMuson, U. and C. 8, S8. 
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not in the brandies of the river, but in the pools and lakes which 
were dry during the low state of the Nile, and filled as the inunda- 
tion proceeded. This remark of Herodotus, however, must be 
considered as applicable to the smaller kinds of fish, which even 
now swarm in such places ; the larger must have been taken chiefly 
in the rivers or those lakes which have at all times of the year a 
communication with the Nile. The fishery of the Lake Moeris 
and the canals which connected it with the river was the most pro- 
ductive ; during the time that the water flowed inward, it produced 
under the Persian kings a talent of silver (£250 if an Attic talent 
is meant) daily for the royal treasury ; during the remainder of 
the year, a third part or twenty minae. By placing nets at the 
openings of the dams by which the water flowed from the Nile 
or into it, the Egyptian fishermen would have the same advantage 
as ours by placing their nets in the mouths of tide-rivers*. The 
simple apparatus of the fisherman is nearly the same in all coun- 
tries, and that represented in the Egyptian monuments hardly 
differs from our own.* 

Fish are among the least changeable part of the zoology of a 
country, and those for which the Nile was celebrated in ancient 
times are now easily recognised among its inhabitants. The genus 
Silurus was the most abundant ; Perca^ CypriniiSj Lahrus and 
Salmo are also found'. The general character is sufficiently distinct 
in the paintings, but the Egyptian artists have not given the figures 
either of their fish or their birds with such minute accuracy as to 
enable the zoologist to determine their species. They are said by 

' Our version of Isaiah xix. 10, speaks of "sluices and ponds for fish,** 
as if artificially constructed, but this is scarcely a correct translation. See 
Gesenius ad loc. 

' See the description given by AbdoUatiph of the fishing as practised 
under the Caliphs, quoted by Rosellini, M. C. 1, p. 280. 

* Clot Bey (Russegger, Reisen, vol. 1, p. 800) reckons fifty-two species of 
fish inhabiting the Nile. Their real number is probably not ascertained. 
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those who have eaten them to be rallier insipid' ; nnd sa affording 
an attenualing diet thej were forbidden to the priests ; bnt wef 
■re well suited to a hot climate, tLe Unguid appetite in the height 
of summer relishing no other kind of animal food' ; and ths 
Israelites in the Desert, ■* when their soul was dried away," regretted 
the fish as well as the vegetables of ^ypt*. When salted thej 
were exported, at least in later times, to foreign countries. Sea- 
fishing appears not to have been practised by the Egyptians ; their 
religious prejudices kept them from venturing on the element 
vhich represented Typhon ; and the shallow and muddy waten 
of the coast are not suited to this occupation, which ia not mnch 
carried on at the present day. 

The great extent of marah in Egypt and the long continuance 
of the inundation caused it to abound in waterfowl beyond most 
other countries. The paintings represent the modes in which thej 
were taken and preserved for food. Most cominonly they were 
enclosed in a net which was let down over the space in which the 
birds were known to be, and suddenly drawn together. Frequently 
the sportsman is represented as going in fais boat of papyrus 
among the aquatic plants in which the birds harbored, and knock- 
ing them down by the throwstick*. In other instances they are 
caught in traps, and it is evident that the use of decoy-birds was 
not unknown to the Egyptians. Most of those which are repre- 
eented as being taken for food are of the duck and goose tribe. 
The quail is also mentioned by Herodotus' as being first slightly 
salted and then used without cooking. These birds came in vast 
flocks from the sea, and furnished the criminals who were banished 
to Rhinocolura, on the coast between Egypt and Palestine, with a 

' AtJieniBu^ 1, 818, says on the contrary, fepsi h NiiAot yirv "AW ixW-w 
»1 irdvra ftitra. 

' Harmar'a Obs. on Scriptor^ 2, 327. 

' Number* xL 5. 

* WilMoson, M. and a 3, 39. * !, 17. 
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considerable portion of their food\ Hiej abound also in the 
Desert of Sinai*. 

An important branch of rural economy in Egypt was the hatch- 
ing of poultry by artificial heat It is not mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, nor does it appear in the paintings ; and it is described by 
Diodorus, as an example of a practice recently added to those 
which had been perfected by long experience and handed down 
by tradition*. Indeed it is doubtful whether our domestic fowl 
was known in £^ypt before the Persian Conquest It cannot be 
identified on the monuments, though there is a hieroglyphic cha- 
racter commonly called a chicken. The modem Egyptians hatch 
eggs by the regulated lieat of ovens ; the ancients buried them in 
the ground, covered up with dung*. 

^ Diod. 1, 60. * LepsioB^ Tour to Mount SinaL 

• Diod. 1, 74. 

^ Ar. Hist An. 6, 2. Ecxirrcrac ra wi bttaa^SvTbiv rdv 6fvtBtaV ti fikv iXkd 
r«2 aiT6/iara i¥ r^ yy Sxnrtp iv AcyvaxM, KaropwrdtrrMV sis r^y yipf bf ry K&trpta, Hist 
Aug. Script Satuminus^ 8. 



CHAPTER XL 

K*VIGATIOS AS» 

Tax Bea waa regarded by tbe Egyptians with the di^iike and sppre- 
henaioD natural to a people whose original dwelling was inland, 
and who were not compelled to become fmniliar with itH dangera 
in order to supply ihetnaelves with food. They looked upon it alao 
with horror ; us fiist comipting and then swallowing np the eweot 
waters of their beneficent Nile ; and gave it the name of the prin- 
ciple of evil'. In their early history we find no traces of niaritimo 
navigation ; they avoided the sea themselves and discouatenanced 
the vbits of foreign vessels, Thia was a prudent precaution ; for 
the earliest navigators, PhtenicianB, Carians, Greeks, were all pirates 
and kidnappers*. The distant military enterprises of the kings of 
the ^ghteenth and nineteenth dynaatiea led to the constmction of 
fleets, both on the Bed Sea and the Mediterranean. If tbe Shep- 
herds, who held Lower Egypt so long under their sway, imme- 
diately prerious to these dynasties, were Phoenicians, they must 
have been ac<^nainted with maritime navigation, thongh Phcentcia 
itself had not yet attained that rank as a maritime state which it 
afterwards assumed. At no period however was Egypt a great 
naval power. Inland navigation, on the contrary, was one of the 
most characteristic features of Egyptian life. The waters of tbe 
Nile in their lowest seasoD are never so shallow as not to be able 
to carry the vessels of light draught with which it waa navigated. 

' Plut Ifc «t Owr, p. 86S. 

• Horn Od /. 71, •'. 4fie. Thnft i 6, 1. JoeJ, 8, 6. Her. 2, 64. 
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The inundation answered the same purpose as spring-tides in our 
rivers, and extended the benefit of water-conyeyance far beyond the 
ordinary limits. Whatever might be the object for which change 
of place was desired, the Nile furnished the means of its accom- 
plishment. The gentle and equable fall of the river, which does 
not much exceed two feet in a mile^ in its medium state, makes it 
not difficult to ascend against the stream by oars or towing, and as 
the N.W. winds blow steadily during the inundation, they coun- 
teract the eflfect of the increased current. In Egypt the Nile has 
no rocks in its bed, and though a sudden squall may drive a sailing 
vessel on a shQal or against the bank, the shock is not dangerous 
from the softness of the mud. The shrines of the gods were con- 
veyed by water in solemn procession and in richly ornamented 
barges from their chief temple to the lesser sanctuaries of the nome. 
Royal personages and eminent ftmctionaries travelled in the same 
way, and with equal splendor, from one part of the kingdom to 
another. Egyptian pilgrims to oracles and other holy spots did not 
toil along rocky or sandy roads, but embarked on boats, floated 
down the Nile, with music and dancing, and halting at each town 
on the bank, summoned the inhabitants to join them in their festi- 
vities'. The dead were conveyed to their last resting-place across 
the same stream, which during life was for ever before their eyes, 
and the scene of so much of their occupation and amusement. 

Herodotus has described only one kind of Egyptian vessel, the 
large JBari*, which was employed for the transport of goods. It 
was built of the Sont (Acanthe), the hardest wood that Egypt 
afforded, and without ribs, tree-nails of great length supplying their 

' Russegger, Reisen, il 1, 646, gives it 2'S Paris F. in a geographical 
mile. 

« Her. 2, 60. 

• 2, 96. The name is generally derived from hai, in Coptic a palm- 
branch, but this tree was not nsed for ships. The Coptic phai or bai^ **io 
carry," seems a more probable etymology. 

8* 



plaee ; lie sesms were caulked with papyrus, and the sails w 
miule of the same mfttcrial. These arks fluatrd down the stream, 
and were towed np if the wind were not strong enough to impel 
them against it. They were very numerous, and the tonnage of 
the largest amounted to several thousand talents'. The smallest 
vessels Tfere made, like a canoe or pirogue, from a sing-le trunk'; 
others again were constructed witli ribs and a keel, which is usually 
very shallow, to allow of the easy extrication of the vessel if it 
should take the ground ; and botli the bow and the stem wera 
high out of the wal«r. The sails, which were square, were either 
of papyrus or canvas, and were hoisted or lowered by means of 
rings, blocks being apparently unknown to the ancient Egyptians 
The maat, which is single, might be struck to prevent the action of 
the wind upon it as the vessel floated down the atreatn. We some- 
times see aa many as forty rowers sitting or standing in a large . 
river-boat, but thoy are always ranged on the same level. , When 
their number was so large, a man standing near the midship gave 
the time for tlie stroke. The steering was fierformed by one or 
more large oars at the stem, and a man stationed at the bow 
Bounded with a long pole'. 

As the Nile had no bridges, communication between its opposit« 
banks must have been kept up by means of boats in tie ordinary 
state of the river ; and during the inundation, when the whole 
country, with the exception of the banks, is under water, Uiis mode 
must have superseded all others. For ordinary purposes the 
Egyptians used boats of a veiy nmple construction, narrow and 
sharp like a bean-shell (phaselm), made of papyrus rendered 
water-tight by bitumen*, or paddled tiiemselves in large vessels of 

' The talent was probalilj 761b. ' Rosellioi, M. C. 2, p. 41. 

' ■Wilkineon, M, and C, 3, 1B6-208. 

* RouUini, M. Civ. 6, 1. Plln. N. E. 13, S2. Comp. Exod. ii. 3. Liican, 4, 
ISO. Id Minntoli'a Travele, pkte 26, the Barabroa of ElephanUoe are 
represented croeaing the river astride an floats of reedL 
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earthenware'. The tombs of Benihassan contain representations of 
boats oT larger size, in one pf which Amenemha, the tenant of the 
tomb, is conveying the females of his family upon the Nile. It has 
a partial covering, like that of a gondola or a modem Egyptian 
cangia^. The tomb of Rameses IV. at Thebes gives an idea of the 
splendor of these barges when used for the conveyance of rOyal 
personages. The whole body, the pavilion, the masts and the 
rudder, are painted of the color of gold, the sails are fringed, and 
chequered in various brilliant colors, and the figure of the vulture 
and the phoenix are embroidered upon them. The eye of Osiris is 
painted on the prow or the rudder, the handles of which represent 
the royal emblems of the Urseus and the pschent^ ot the head of a 
divinity*. 

All that has been written on the subject of the commercial voy- 
ages of the Egyptians in the times of the Pharaohs is entirely con- 
jectural ; neither history nor the monuments afford us any evidence 
of their existence. We have seen* that as early as the fourth dy- 
nasty they had communication with the Red Sea, at Suez and 
Kosseir, and under the eighteenth an attempt at least was made 
to carry a canal from Lower Egypt to the head of the Gulf. By 
these channels they might receive the productions of Arabia and 
India ; but it does not appear that they ever made voyages to these 
countries in the times of their native princes. They received no 
doubt by land the productions of the nations which surrounded 

' Juyenal, 15, 129, makes them row and sail in such boats. 
Parvula^<t/t6i« solitum dare vela phaselia^ 
Et brevibus pictse remis incumbere testce, 

* The enclosed chamber was called by the Greeks Bakafioi, and snch boats 
oKivpai BaXannyoi^ Strabo, 1*7, 800. In such a vessel Csesar would have a»< 
cended the Nile with Cleopatra to the Cataract, if his army had not refused 
to follow. Suet Caes. 62. 

« RoseUini, Mon. Civ. tav. 10*7-110. Wilkinson, M. and a 8, 20«. 

* Chap. II. of this volume. 
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Ibcm, btU erao in Hm traffic Egypt M<ms to bave been passivt. 
T)ka MiiHaiiitf vbo ver« canring tpicer; and balm and mynh 
mxtSttnged them probablv for tlie com and (be stacufactiires of 
l^gjft. Abounding aa U did both in tbe productions of the soil 
uul IB tboM of indiistiy and art, and plac«d between countries 
wbiub ndtbei grew corn nor excelled in manu&ctureg, it could not 
fail to attract a large inland commerce^ from Arabia and Palestine, 
Libya and Ethiopia. We do not however find that the Egyptians 
((uitted thnr own country to engage in this commerce ; and with 
tiie exertion of the nhort p«riod, during which Greek and Roman 
habiu prevailed, such has always been their relation to their neigh- 
bors. Like India and China, Elgypt has been sought by more 
enterprising commercial nations ; but its natives have seldom been 
seen in foreign harbors or caravans. Their characteristic has 
been patient, sedentary industry employed in agriculture and ma- 
nufactures. The productions of the East have been deposited in 
Egypt, and from thence distributed over the West; but strangera 
have brought them and strangers have carried them avray. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

MECHANICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

Of the perfection to which the finer kinds of mechanical art had 
arrived in Egypt, the remains which have been brought to light 
from the catacombs and which fill our Museums, afford the most 
satisfactory proof. The polishiug and engraving of precious stones 
must have been practised in very early times*, since the signet of 
Taia, the queen of Amenophis IIL, is still in existence in the 
Egyptian Museum of the Vatican*. The skilful engraving of the 
Jews at the time of their Exodus', must have been learnt during 
their residence iu Egypt, if it be not rather attributable to Egyptian 
artists who had followed the people in their migration. Their orna- 
ments and articles of household luxury prove that they were ac- 
quainted with the art of enamelling and with the manufacture of 
glass in all its yarieties. Their porcelain, which more nearly re- 
sembles glass in its quality than the substance which we call porce- 
lain, is remarkable for the brilliancy of its colors and the delicacy 
with which they are blended. Their common pottery was inferior, 
both in fineness of material and tastefiilness of design, to the Greek 
and Etruscan, yet some of their vases have considerable elegance. 

' I do not mention the supposed seal of Cheops (Shufa), said to be in the 
possession of Dr. Abbot at Cairo, nor the collar of Menes. The former I 
am convinced is a forgery; the latter certainly not contemporary with 
Henes, though it may be made np^ in some measure, of genuine Egyptian 
work. See an engraving of it in M. Prisse d' Avenues^ Suite des Monumena^ 
Ac, pL 47. 

* Rosellini, Mon. Stor. iii. 1, 261t ' Ezod. zzviii. 15. 



We End vases figured on the walls of a Uirnb of the age of Amu- 
noph I^ and they exhibit those gratefu] decorative borders, tba 
invention of wbich bas generally been attributed to llie Greeks. 
The manufacture of porcelain, glass and pottery could not be car- 
ried on without a knowledge of tlie properties of the metallic oxidea 
by which they aro colored. This involrea an acquaintance with 
. chemistry, an art which appears to have derived its name from the 
native name of Egypt ( C'hemi), and to have been preserved in that 
country through all the changes of empire and ditfused in the 
Middle Ages by the Arabian Conquest, We are led to the same 
inference by the skill in dyeing and printing which the ancient 
Egyptians possessed. Their linen was celebrated in the earliest 
limes' ; it was not only dyed hut richly embroidered, and rivalled 
the productions of the Dabyionian needle. The specimens which 
have come down to us are almost entirely mummy-cloths, and 
cannot therefore be expected to represent the fineness of the most 
perfect manufacture, in which kings and great men were clad. 
The linen corslet which Amaaia (about the middle of the sijtlh 
century b. c.) sent to the shrine of Minerva at Lindus, had accord- 
ing to Herodotus' 360, according to Pliny' 305 threads twisted 
together, in each single thread of which it was composed; and 
though these astronomical numbers may eicile suspicion as to their 
literal truth, there can be no reasonable doubt of the wonderful fine- 
ness with which the threads were spun. The corslet sent to the Lace- 
demonians' had figures worked in it of gold and cotton. Cotton 
appears to have been of later cultivation in Egypt, the mummy- 
bandages being all of linen, as their examination by Bauer's 
powerful microscope has shown'. In Pliny's time, however, cotton 

' ProT, vii. IB. "If JJSft, the word here used for iinen, ia the iBitn of tha 
OreekB. ' ' 

' S, 47. ' 19, 1. ' Herod, u. «. 

' Iler. a, 86. See Thomson, in Philos. Mag. Nov. 1834. Wilkinson, 
Muinen and Chut«Du, 3, 116. 
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had become mucli more common, and he describes the cloth made 
from it under the name of Una xylina^. It had probably been in- 
troduced from Ethiopia, for a late traveller^ informs us that it 
grows wild on the banks of the White River above Khartoum. 

The machinery for spinning and weaving used by the Egyptians 
appears from the paintings to have been very rude ; yet we know 
from the cotton fabrics of India that the dexterity acquired by long 
traditionary practice may rival the perfection of machinery. In the 
grottos of Benihassan, both men and women are represented spin- 
ning*. The operation is performed by the spindle, which is of the 
same form as the women of Egypt use at the present day. To 
obtain the advantage of a longer cast, the spinner is raised upon a 
stool, or the thread is passed over a forked stick. Some are draw- 
ing a single thread from the tow; others uniting two or more 
threads into one. The processes of weaving are represented on the 
same monuments, with cloths of a plain and also of a checked pat- 
tern. Both the horizontal and the perpendicular loom were in use, 
and the weaver sometimes pushed the woof upwards, sometimes 
downwards, not always in the latter direction, as the words of 
Herodotus seem to imply*. The shuttle, properly speaking, does 
not appear to have been used, and instead of it a stick, hooked at 
each end, was employed to pass the thread of the woof. The use 
of treadles also was unknown, and the threads of the warp are kept 
apart by sticks*. Both sexes are engaged in weaving, but the 
women who are so employed are evidently of a low class and work- 
ing at a trade. Eosellini observes that he has not in a single 
instance found the mistress of the house or her daughters engaged 

' Pliny, u. «. Jul. Poll. 7. 76. Yatee, Textrinura Antiquorum, 1, 261, 438. 
' AVerne, Expedition to discover the Sources of the true Nile. 

* Rosellini, Men. Civ. 2, 16. 

* Her. 2, 35. 'Y^atvovaiv ol ^tlv aXXot &v(a rj)v KpSxiiv btOiovres^ Aryvirrtoc 61 

* Wilkinson, M. and C. 8, 134. 
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al die loom, » •ttong eaattatt to ibe manners of Gf eeoe, &nd 
of diOH which induced Herodotoa to say that the Egyptinii cu9- 
tODM were the opposile of those of the rest of the world. 

VsrioUH processes of metallurgy are represented in the tombs aod 
grottos. £^ypt, the soil of which belongs to a very late fonnalioii, 
does not it^lf produce sny metaU ; but copper and gold were found 
in the primitive regions near the Bed Sea'. Gold-dust was brought 
by caravBDs from thi; interior of Africa ; silver and gold in ingoli 
and rings are among the tribute paid by African and Asiatic 
nations. Iron ore is found in the san e region near Mount Sinai, 
which abounded in copper" ; tliese miaes were wrought in the times 
of the kings who creeled the Pyramids, and Col. Howard Vyse has 
found a piece of iron in an internal joint of the Great Pyramid, 
where it could only have been placed at the time of its erection', 
Herodotus supposed that a large quantity of iron was employed in 
building the Pyramid, and therefore lUst hare had evidence of its 
use', and he says aUo that an iron instrument was employed in 
embalmment'. The difficulty of working granite, even »ith tools 
of the best-tempered steel, is so great that it appears incredible that 
any combination of copper should have the hardness requisite for 
this purpose. The weapons represented in the tomb of Rameses 
IV. have a blue color like that of ateeP. These considerations 
leave no doubt of the use of iron from very earlytimes in Egypt. 
There is still a difficulty in explaining the almost entire absence of 

' Her. u. & ' See Chapter IL of this Tolume. 

' Lepaios, Jonrne; to Monat SinaL 

' The Catalogue of Fassalacqaa (No& 647, 548) contuns arrows poioted 
with iron front the catacombs of Thebee, and other instruments of the same 

' Her. S, 126. Having mentioned tiiat 1600 talents of eilrer were ex- 
pended in onions and atber vegetables for the workmen, he say»^ K^n 
titis SMia ItiaimJIuiat ian l( rt ifdnpov™ Ipya^atrt ml nrfa, nel laSgra Tois 

* ^ S6. ' Rosellioi, Mon. Civ. tav. cxzi. 
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iron tools and instruments among the remains of Egyptian anti- 
quity — a diflSculty not wholly removed by the circumstance that this 
metal is very easily destroyed by oxidation. It probably became 
more scarce in later times in consequence of the loss of the metal- 
liferous region near Mount Sinai, which the Egyptians do not seem 
to have possessed after the nineteenth dynasty. 

The traces of ancient operations at Syene show, that in order to 
detach the shaft of an obelisk, the Egyptian quarry-men made a 
groove through the entire length, into which wedges of '^dry wood 
were inserted. These being wetted, expanded themselves so pow- 
erfully, yet so uniformly, that the whole was separated in one piece. 
If metal wedges had been employed, it would hardly have been 
possible to strike them along a line of 100 feet, without the risk of 
fracturing the stone. The pickaxe and the chisel must have been 
used, with an incalculable amount of labor, to detach the mass of 
rock required for a shrine or a colossal statue. M. de Rpziere 
thought that he could detect at Syene the exact space of 600 
square feet, from which the colossus of the Rameseion in Western 
Thebes had been hewn. 

The remains of Egyptian carpentry comprehend every article of 
domestic luxury. Their tools were nearly the same as the modern 
artificer employs, though less perfect as mechanical instruments, 
and leaving more to his acquired dexterity. The saw, of which 
the Greeks attribute the invention to Dsedalus, appears in some of 
the oldest Egyptian tombs. The hatchet and the adze are used 
for splitting and finishing ; in the use of the latter, which has a 
bent handle, the Egyptian workman must have had great skill, as 
it supplied the place both of the plane and the lathe, neither of 
which were known. With these they fashioned the legs of a couch 
or the pole and wheels of a chariot*. Chariots were exported ; and 
if we may trust the numbers in 1 Kings x. 29, the price of one in 
the time of Solomon was 600 shekels of silver, which reckoning the 

* Rosellini, Mon. CJiv. 2, 44. 
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shekel at two shQliiigB, would be ratj pounds ; a great price ce^ 
tainly for a work eo eiiaple compared witb a modem carriage, 
uulais w« suppose that as royal cliariuts tbey were elaborately 
painlMl or covered with ptales of metal. 

For the coarser kinds of carpentry the wood of the sycamore was 
chiefly used, which is soft hut durable. The acacia furnished those 
Articles in which hardness and p-iJish are required, as the shafts of 
nulitary weapODS or the haudlis of tools, as wet! aa variotis kinds 
of fumittire. For articles of luxury, as the splendid chairs or 
thrones on which the Theban mouarchs are seated, they empiojed 
foreign woods, whose origio is the evidence of an exteDsive com- 
merce — the ebony of Ethiopia, the mahogany (SwMfewio/eJn/upfl) 
of India, the &is and junipers of Syria, the cedar of Lebanon'. The 
arts of veneering and iiila^-ing with the more preciouti woods were 
also tnown. Ivory was wrought into various objects of taste, as 
boxes and caskets ; the tusks of the elephant appe.ir among the 
articles of tribute which the African nations bring to the Egyptian, 
sovereigns. The acciirncy of the workmanship is not !es.s remarkable 
than the variety of the material ; with wooden pegs for nails tliey 
were able to join their work together with entire compactness". 

' R4)semtii, Mod, Civ. 2, 31. ' Wiltinson, M. and C, 8, 167. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

MILITARY EQUIPMENT, ARMOUR AND WARFARE. 

In the division of the Egyptian people into castes, military service 
was the duty of the two classes of Calasirians and Hermotybians, 
whose relation to the rest of the community will be considered 
when we come to treat of the Constitution and Laws of Egypt. 
They were distributed in the time of Herodotus chiefly through the 
nomes of Lower Egypt. Their numbers (410,000 men) exceeded 
the ordinary demands of the governipent for permanent duty, and 
it is probable that from time to time enrolments took place, either 
of those who had arrived at military age, or were about to be called 
into actual service ; or of those who were to form in turn the body- 
guard of the king. Such an enrolment appears to be represented 
in a tomb at Qoomeh, of an individual of the military caste, where 
nine men, followed by one holding a cane in his hand, present 
themselves before a scribe who records their names*. Li the same 
tomb are seen a company, also of nine recruits, who are evidently 
undergoing the process of drilling, and are learning to march, under 
the instruction of a sergeant. The tombs of the military chiefs 
Amenemhe, Rotei, Nevothph and others at Beni-Hassan contain 
many groups of wrestlers, who are engaged with each other in the 
most varied exercises'. It is supposed that the gymnastic training 
of the soldiers is here represented, and we may thus reconcile the 
monuments with Herodotus, who denies that such contests were 
in use among the Egyptians, except in the town of Chemmis, where 

' Rosellini, Mon. Civ. ex. 

* Mem. de I'Eg. 4, 844. Rosellini, M. Civ. oxi-cxvi 
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they were practiBed in honor of Peneus. It is eiident that lie h I 
•peaking of solemn games, like those of Olinnpia'. Diodoros sIn) 
ielh us that Uie pslieatta was disapproved by the EgyptJans', us 
lending to give only a transient strength to the bodj ; but thii 
objection, which might be juitly applicable to the high trainingof 
% Grecian school, does not apply to the simple exercise which ii 
represented in these paiatings. 

Wilh the exception of mounted cavalry, every description of 
force known in ancient warfare appears in the military scenes repre- 
wnted on the monumenU of Egypt Their armies were chiefly 
composed of infantry armed with shields and lances or bows ; bat 
llit-y had also light troops, answering to the 4-iXoi of the Greda 
and the relilei of the Latins, who nsod light darts and the sling or 
the throw-stick, a weapon which even now is found very eflfectivo 
in African warfare'. The body-armor of the Egyptian infantry was 
much less perfect than that of the Greeks. The feet were either 
wholly bare or covered only with the ordinary sandal ; the lagsand 
thighs were not protected by greaves or cuisses. Coats and cni- 
ra.'^aes of mail were sometimes worn, formed of small plates of metal 
joined so as to allow the free movement of the body' ; but the 
infantry soldier in general had only a quilted tunic, or a cuirass of 
the same kind, without any metallic covering. The helmet also 
was only a quilted cap, descending over the back part of the neck 
and shoulders. Kings usually appear in battle, with a conical 
helmet of metal. The shield, the common form of which was 
curved at the top and straight or slightly converging at the sides, 
was made of wood' and often covered with leather or hide. They 
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were usually half the height of the body* ; but the light troops car- 
ried them of smaller size and probably lighter material, as wicker- 
work. The shield, in close fight, could be slung round on the 
shoulders. The side-arm was either a straight sword, with two cut- 
ting edges and a point like a dagger, or a falchion with a curved 
Hade. Besides these we often see the kings armed with a battle- 
axe (scfiopsch) with a curved blade : a mace bound with metal and 
having a heavy metal ball at the end is also a common weapon. 
The Egyptians depended chiefly in battle on the bow ; unlike the 
Homeric heroes, the kings and warriors mounted in cars never 
appear hurling javelins, but always discharging arrows. The bow 
was between five and six feet long, the arrow from twenty to thirty 
inches', and as the bow was raised, so as to bring the arrow to a 
line with the eye, it was drawn with the greatest force and the arrow 
discharged with the surest aim'. Javelins for casting, and spears 
and pikes for thrusting, were also used ; and when a fortress was 
attacked we see a pike of extraordinary length, raised by several 
men, who are sheltered under a shed of boards, to assail the defend- 
ers on the walls^. Sappers appear armed with hatchets for 
destroying the foundations of walls, with large shields for their 
defence while carrying on their operations. 

The use of the war-chariot was of remote antiquity in Egypt*. 
Homer describes Thebes as having a hundred gates, through each 
of which marched out 200 men with horses and chariots'. Rightly 

' Wilkinson, M. and C. 1, 298. • Wilkuison, 1, 808. 

• 'Ap;(aV/rdv rd Hiv vtvpav mXd^ttv rw fia^a>' 8 itat *Aiiaf6ves imiovv rd ii I^^XP^ 
fcai Is rd Sc^idv oZs airifv Ivrajvciv vttart^ov, Elist. ad IX 4^ 118. What he Oalls 

the modem practice was ancient in Egypt The Greeks raised the javelin 
to a level with the ear. Hippol Eur. 220. 

* Rosellini, M. R. tav. c ci cil There is a round hole in the upper part 
of these shields, -with a contrivance for opening or closing, which seems 
designed to afford the soldier the opportunity of reconnoitring under cover. 

* Of the use of the horse in Egypt, see p. 166 of this volume. 

• n «', 883. See p. 160 of this volume. 



interpreted this only means that the military array of TliebK 
amounted lo 20,000 men, and that horees and chariots were a part 
of the force ; the original does not justify the conclusion of Dioilo- 
rus, that it could send forth 20,000 chariots', and indeed affords no 
clue to their number. The account of the Exodus describea Pha- 
raoh as pursuing the children of Israel with " 6(10 chosen chariots, 
even (not and as in our version) all the chariots of Egypt," a mode- 
rate and probable estimate. The monuments give ua a perfect 
idea of the construction of the war-chariot. The hody is lightly 
framed, sometimes with open sides, and fixed so that the part on 
which the warrior stood was between the axle and the pole, an. 
arrangement which made his posture easier than if he had stood 
immediately over the axle. It was curved in front, open at the 
back, without a seat, and low enough to be mounted without a 
step. A royal chaiNot was usually richly ornamented at the sides, 
but the ornaments were of a light opien work ; quivers were filed 
transversely on the outer side from which the warrior supplied 
himself with arrows, or short spears for close fight. Each chariot 
held two persons, one of whom guided the horses while the other 
fought. The king very generally appears alone, having the reius 
fastened round hia body, so as to leave both hands free for the use 
of the bow ; but as he would thus lose all power of guiding the 
horses, and as he is generally without defensive armor, it is pix)- 
bable that he was accompanied by a charioteer, although the artist 
has represented him as filling the chariot alone', to enhance his 
dignity and give space for exhibiting hira in colossal proportions. 
The wheels, which were never more than two, have six spokes, 
rarely four ; the pole proceeded from the middle of the axle and 

''I, 4IS. Eust oA toe Horn., who naturallj aehe, li roioDrai iiifnSiii 'irriur 
rj irfXii, d! Xoiiroi o-r^rrurai itai ; The poet appears to speak Bocording to 
Greek ideas of military Corcc^ as if the whale popalatian of Thebes of a cer- 
taia age were military. 

• WiUdnson, M. and C. 1, 887. 
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was bent upwards at a short distance from the body of the car- 
riage; the yoke was fastened to the end of the pole, and each 
horse attached to the car by a single trace, extending on his inner 
side from the base of the pole to the saddle. The heads of the 
horses were borne up tight by a rein, made fast to a hook in fit)nt 
of the saddle, and the long reins passed through a ring or loop at 
the side. The heads of the horses were adorned with lofty plumes, 
and sometimes defended by a head-piece of metal ; their harness was 
covered with ornaments of metal, serving also for protection espe- 
cially at the shoulder-joint, and their bodies with housings of vari- 
ous and splendid colors. In short, as all the essential principles 
which regulate the construction and draft of carriages are exempli- 
fied in the war-chariots of the Pharaohs, so there is nothing which 
modem taste and luxury have devised for their decoration to which 
we do not find a prototype in the monuments of the eighteenth 
dynasty*. Their construction, however, was so slight, that though 
well fitted for the level and smooth roads of Egypt, it is difficult to 
conceive how they could be used in such rocky countries as Pales- 
tine. The want of shoes for the horses must also have been 
severely felt in such a country. The horse is not found at all in 
Egyptian monuments prior to the invasion of the Shepherd kings. 
It is probable therefore that the Egyptians learnt the use of this 
animal from their nomad conquerors. 

Mounted cavalry never appear in monuments of any age among 
the Egyptian forces. Kosellini', who has examined them with 
special reference to this subject, observes that he has found only 
eight examples in which men are seen on horseback, and that six 
of these are evidently foreigners ; two only Egyi^tians, who are no 
part of a military force, nor engaged in any military act, and their 
introduction into a battle-piece only shows, that the art of riding 

^ A, splendid example is seen in the chariot of Rameses IIL at AboosimbeL 
Bosellini, Mon. Reali, Ixxxi 
• Mon. Civ. 8, 242. 
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«■* not nnkiiowii. A diScultj has beoi created bj the snpposai I 
ainlioB of cavalry in the Liuorr of the Exodua. la tli« "eongof 1 
tlOMB and die children of Israel'' it is ^d', "Jehovah halh ui- I 
mnpbed gJoriouslT ; the lior»t laid Ait ridtr he hath drowned in 
the M»." Bat the word here rendered WAr' is equally applicable ' 
to one who riiJes in s cboriol, or iia horseback, and is u^ed of both, 
Jerem. ixii. t. In the pre<!«diQg chapter of Exodus indeed, in the 
DBTTHtiTe of the pimnit of the Israelites, it is &aid that the Egrp- J 
tiana followed " with hon£«s and chariots and horsemen ; " and the I 
word there us<.-d is one that iu tlie Old Testament alwajB denotes 
a mouaied horseman', la the LOth verse of the 15th chapter, | 
where the historian no longer quotes (he song of Moses, but speaks 
in his own pereou, the same word is again used. In the later 
hooks of Scnptore the existence of large bodies of cavalry in tiie 
Egyjitiao armies is evidently taken for granted". The destruction 
of the Lost is more intelligible, if we suppose it to have consisted 
uuly of chariots. The horses entangled in their harness, the men 
oppressed with armor and perhaps embarrassed by the reins which 
they often fastened round their bodies, might be overwhelmed by 

■ Exod. IV. 1. 

' 33*1' ^^ '" "t^ 1 Kings, xxii. S4, of the driver of the chariot 

■ li;"7B. The etymology of thi< word, all whose senses flow from (ha 
idea of dividing, proves that it means a man attride od a horse. The Sep- 
ta agint render both 1231 ^"^ ffiTS by the same word, dmSuTi', amounted 

■ 2 Chron. lii. 3, Shishak is said to come op with 1 200 chariots and 60,000 
horsemen. In the corresponding passage in 1 Kings xiv. SB, there ia no 
mention of chariots or horsemen. Rosellini endeavors to moke it appear 
that D'lSTS signifies, not horsemen, but horses covered with hunaings; 
but there is no authority for such a rendering, nor would it anit other 
passages. He might have found an easier solution of his difficulty in his 
own eiplaaatJon of the mention of cavalry iu the army of Sesostrii: "Lo 
Storico scriveva qui, come in molti altri luoghi, le cose egkie seconds 1« 
idee da' auoi tempi e del auo popolo." IL Civ. S, 2ti7. 
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a sudden reflux of the waves and ''sink into the bottom as a stone 
and like lead into the mighty waters ; " but a body of cavalry 
could not have been so entirely destroyed; a considerable part 
would have saved themselves by swimming. 

The tomb of Rameses IV. in the valley of Bab-el-Melook, con- 
tains, along with representations of arms, a number of military 
ensigns, which are either the figures or emblems of the gods. 
Anubis is represented by his jackal, Phre by his hawk, Thoth by 
his ibis, Seb by his crocodile, and twelve other gods by their usual 
figures. They served to distinguish the several corps, probably 
according to the tutelary divinity of the nome in which they dwelt 
Among the various fictions, to account for the worship of animals 
in E^fypt, one was that originally the Egyptians had no ensigns, 
and being consequently defeated by their enemies, to preserve bet- 
ter discipline in future they placed figures of animals on spears, 
and so discriminated the corps of the army ; and being thus victo- 
rious honored these animals ever afterward as a mark of gratitude. 
We see accordingly that bodies similarly armed are placed together 
and march in step. But although so many monuments remain 
exhibiting battles, it is difficult to deduce from them any inference 
as to the progress which the strategic art had made. We do not 
commonly see the armies drawn out in line or performing evolu- 
tions, but engaged in the melee ; and the leading object of the 
artist has evidently been to aggrandize the king. He is represented 
of colossal size, trampling down hosts of his enemies under the feet 
of horses as exaggerated in their proportions as himself, or piercing 
them with showers of arrows. Their battles are epic rather than 
strategic. The Egyptians appear to have been provided with no 
military engines, either for the discharge of weapons in battle, or 
the attack of fortified places. Where the attack of a fortress is 
represented, the defenders are taken oflf by a flight of arrows, or a 
Bpear is brought up by several men, placed under cover, of sufficient 

VOL. I. 9 
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length W resell to the battlemeut of tbe wall. Scaling luddera 
were nlso U9«il in assault. 

The Egyptian camp does not appear to hnve been entrenched, 
but simply sarroundifd with a paliaade. In the represeDt&tion of 
the ware of Ratne^es III. at Thebes and Aboosimbe], the king's 
tent is placed opposite to the entrance, and surrounded by the tenia 
of his oiBcers'. The horses, unyoked from the chariots, are ranged 
together in one part, tlje chariola in another ; the asaes which 
carried the baggage are placed by themselves, and tbeir pact 
saddlea and puniiiera in another part ; one part of the cump was 
appropriated as a hospital for the fioldiers and also for the aick ani- 
mals ; in another we sec drilling and flogging going on. "Without 
the camp the infantry and chariotecm, partially armed, are exercising 
Ihemselvea in peaceful evolutions'. Tliia single monument gives 
us an insight into the military system of the Egyptians, which 
we could never have obtained from the written historira, and 
BhoWH a minuteness of arrangement and organisation which could 
only be the result of long experience in war". 

' Rosellini, M. R. cviL 

* In Qie middle of tliie camp lies a lion, having his fore paws bound ; his 
keeper, with an uplifted cane, stands near him. Rosellini soppoaeB it intro- 
duced here Bjmbolicnlly. It seems, however, from rHodoniB(l, 48), that on 
the monument of Osymandras, which was renlly the Rameseion of Thebes, 
the Hog was represented fightiog with a lion hj his side, cnvuyurr^iififiot 
mS Briflar MmitlijuriirMj. Some of the eipoundera of this monument said 
that he really carried with him a tamed lion ; others that he wished hy 
means of this animal to express the qualities of his owS character. The 
former seems most probable ; only we need not believe, what Kodorus 
adds, that this tame lion put (he enemy lo the rout No doubt the promi- 
nence givtn to the king in every Egyptian representation of a battle is in 
great measure artistic flattery; a tame hon would have been a useless com- 
panion to him in the furious career which he is represented as running 
against the enemy. 

> Sir Oardaer Wilkinson has ascertained, by raearchea among the mint 
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A single monument remains, from which we can learn anything 
of the naval warfare of the Egyptians. It is preserved on the 
walls of the palace at Medinet Aboo, and represents a combat of 
the ships of Barneses IV. with those of a nation of western Asia, 
whose name has been read by Rosellini Fekkaroo (supposed by 
others to be Philistines), and the Shairetana, in whom some see 
Sidonians\ It is not clear whether the engagement takes place at 
sea or in a river. The vessels have a single mast and sail ; they 
are impelled by single benches of rowers, who are protected by 
bulwarks at the side of the decks ; on the top of the mast is a 
kind of basket in which an archer is stationed, or a watchman to 
make signals. The Egyptian vessels have a lion's head at the 
prow ; those of their enemies the head of a waterfowl. Both are 
manned by soldiers, the Egyptians armed with bows and arrows, 
their enemies with round shields and swords ; the vessels are 
driven against or alongside of each other by the rowers, and the 
soldiers fight fiercely from the decks. The Egyptians have posses- 
sion of the shore or the bank, from which the king and a body of 
archers are discharging their arrows ; so that the enemy are placed 
between two fires. The vessels appear slight for the navigation 
of the sea ; and the water-plants near the border rather indicate a 
river. In this case we must suppose that the Nile is the scene of 
the conflict, and that the Egyptians are defending their country 
against foreigners, who have established themselves within its 
borders, and built a navy there. According to Herodotus, Sesos- 
tris was the first who built ships of war. His Sesostris was pro- 
bably the Rameses III. of the monuments, and if so, he preceded 
by three reigns the king under whom this naval battle took 
place. 

of Semneh, that the Egyptians had carried the art of fortificatioa to a high 
degree of scientific perfection ; but no detailed account of his observations 
has yet been published. 

' Bosellini, Mon. Reali, cxxz., cxxxi 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Domenc urx a>o iiAssKas. — AMcsExeKTB. 

TitE Pyremida, Wmples aud palacw of Egypt hare been s 
by iLeir nuiMive etr«ngtJi against entire deetraction ; hut tho 
]icitHes were built of perishable tualeriale, and no each fortunaU 
Kcctdent aa that which preserved Pompeii has enabled us to look 
into the interior of an antient ^yptian town. We search in vain 
OTon for fuundations in many places, irht'ro the former existence 
of a conBiderable population is clearly proved by exteusire wme- 
teries. Hie houses were built in general of crude brick, and they 
have either faiiea to decay or been destroyed tbat their materials 
mijfht be applied to other piirpo8e§. At Thebes, the blackened 
remains of the foundations bear traces of the conSagrations to 
wbiijh from thp time of Cambyses downward flie city was exposed. 
But from these, though we may discover the strength of the walls 
and the size of the lowest apartments, we could gain no informa- 
tion respecting the interior disposition of the inhabited part, or the 
height to which the house was raised ; and littJe respecting the 
arrangement of the streets. Fortunately the paintings of the 
sepulchres, which so generally relate to domestic life, have pre- 
^erTed some views of the houses in which the scenea represented 
an^carried on. Sir Gardner Wilkinson' has explored the remains 
of an ancient town near Tel-Amama, which he believes to be 
Alabastron ; and though they may not belong to very remote 
times, they serve to enlarge the scanty information which we 
derive from other sources. 

' Maanen and Costom^ 2, 106. 
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Diodorus, speaking of the second Busiris, whom he represents as 
the founder of Thebes, says that he built the houses of private per- 
sons some with four, some with five stories*. In the historian's 
age, great part of Thebes had been long in ruin, and certainly no 
houses existed there to prove what had been the style of architec- 
ture in the mythic reign of Busiris. His statement is probably one 
of those exaggerations by which the glory of this ancient capital 
was magnified. That the houses should have been of that height, 
would be inconsistent with what Diodorus himself tells us, of the 
indifference of the Egyptians to the magnitude and splendor of 
their dwellings ; it is contrary to the practice of the East in all 
ages, and to the evidence of the paintings. From these we may 
conclude that the ordinary plan of an Egyptian house compre- 
hended only a single story besides the basement, with a terrace on 
the roof, open or covered, surrounded by a balustrade or battlement". 
In hot climates, two great objects in the arrangement of houses 
are, to admit air and exclude heat. To attain the latter, the 
Egyptians made their windows small and their apartments lofty ; 
and for ventilation it is probable that they had a contrivance in 
the roof, similar to that which is now used in Egypt*. Houses 
which stood detached and enclosed within a wall of their Own, had 
an ornamented garden around them, such as we have already de- 
scribed. Their villas were still more spacious, comprehending a 
variety of apartments, and had frequently the appenda^ge of a farm- 
yard*. The walls of the principal rooms were covered with stucco 
and ornamented with paintings. These have generally perished ; 
but from the tombs it is evident that the Egyptians in very early 
times had made great advances in house decoration. Their walls 
and ceilings are painted in a variety of patterns, combining elegance 

» 1, 45. " Rosellini, M. Civ. 2, 880, Ixviii 

*See it described in "Wilkinson, M. and C. 2, 121. 

* Wilkinson, 2, 132, from the Bculpturep> at Alabastron. It is to be re- 
gretted that he has not given more precise information as to his authority. 
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of form with richness uf coloring. iiimy of them, even of very 
earlf kings, exliiliit a remarkable resemblaoce to Ibose which ne 
Me ID the Mosaics of the Koinana, and which have been imitated 
in our carpets and floorcloths. What is called the Meander, or 
Greek border, appears in a temb of the eighteenth dynasty'. The 
resemblances are so numerous and so striking bb to leave no doubt 
that the Greeks and Romans deiii-cd from Egypt these combin*- 
tiona, the artislii; excellence of which is attested by the circumstance, 
that they please as macb at the present day, as in the remote aga 
wlien they made their first appearance. 

The tombs contain a considerable number of specimens of Egyp- 
tian furniture, but they are usually of an uncostly kind ; the luxniy 
which prevailed is, however, sufBciently attested by the paintings. 
Compared with modem houses, those of Egypt indeed would seem 
scantily fumislied ; they had neither curtains, nor carpeU, nor 
mirrors, nor the elegant apparatus of book-shelves, chiflbniers and 
writing-desks, which literary habits have introduced among us. 
Musical instruments too were not witli them part of the furniture. 
Stands for flowers, rases of perfume, and even altars for the recep- 
tion of offerings which were not to be consumed by fire, appear 
frequently in representations of the interior scenes of Egyptian life'. 
Besides these, tables, chairs and couches were the principal articles 
which their rooms contained, and these in wealthy houses were 
made of costly materials, elaborately wrought and polished. Their 
forms display freedom and elegance ; some of them, as the imitation 
of the legs and feet of animals, have been perpetuated to the pre- 
sent day in the workmanship of the corresponding pieces of fiimi- 
ture. The thrones or chairs of state, which are pictured in the 
tombs of the kings, were richly gilt and painted, and luxuriously 
cushioned ; the back bends with an easy and graceful curve ; the 
head of a lion, or the entire Sgure, forms the arm; the ddes are 

' Rosellioi, M. C. tav. lud. 

* Rorcllini, U. Civ. a, 109, tav. IxizviiL 1, S. 
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occupied with emblematical devices, or the representation of cap- 
tives bound beneath the throne of the sovereign. The footstools 
and seats are also richly carved and covered, and exhibit the ene- 
mies of Egypt in the same humiliating posture*. When the 
Egyptians reclined on couches which had no back or scroll at the 
end for the support of the head, its place was supplied by a semi- 
circle of polished wood upon a stand, on which the head was 
rested. In that climate the contact of the head during the day 
with a sofl pillow would have been intolerable', and this substitute 
continues to be used among the Nubian tribes. Whatever may be 
fiaid of the stiffness and uniformity of Egyptian style when em- 
ployed on sacred subjects, the artists displayed a sense of beauty 
and grace, where they were not fettered by religious or conventional 
restrictions, which places them above all ancient nations except the 
Greeks. 

The Egyptians, like the Greeks in Homer's time and the Israel- 
ites till a late period of the monarchy', sat at meat instead of 
reclining. The Greeks sat in chairs, but the Egjrptians on the 
ground, with the legs bent beneath them, or on a very low stool, 
sometimes only a mat or a carpet. The dishes therefore would be 
placed on a table slightly raised above the floor, as now practised 
in the East^, or served round to each guest. Neither knives nor 

* Rosellini, M. Civ. tav. Ixxxviii-xcii. 

* Roselllni, M. Civ. 2, 407, tav. xciL It is called in hieroglyphics ols, an- 
swering to the Coptic ouolSj to recline. 

* Amos it 8, is the earliest passage in which allusion is made to reclining, 
and here it is not a domestic meal which is spoken of, hut a feast in an 
idoFs temple. 

* In the tombs we sometimes see the deceased, with his wife sitting beside 
a table, on which are meats, bread, vegetables and fruit. In the great pic- 
ture of a banquet (Resell ini, M. Civ. tav. Ixxix.) we see in one part food 
placed on a low table, before a person sitting on a low seat; in another on 
the ground, the guests sitting on their heels. Sometimes each couple of 
guests appear to have had a table between them. 



X were in use, but gpoons for cnting and ludlea fur helping Wi I 
a fouaii. At entertainmciitti, the guests, who were of bo^ 
Mxee, were anoiut«d by the attendants before the feast began, and 
Soweri nero plHC«d on their bends, around their necks and Id theii 
handa. From the history of Joseph we kurn that at Pharaoh's 
court, it TCOS the bu»in(>sa of a chief of the culinary department to 
prepare pastry for the monaroh'e table ; and the monuments proTa 
that it was made with great care and bshioned Into t, variety of 
clegHnt forms'. Except in this respect the Egj'ptian cookery ap- 
pears to have been simple, fish, beef, and goose being the chief 
articles of food. Gazelles itnd kids are also seen in the hands of 
the cooks, preparing for the table. The wine and water were 
J^ed in porous jars, and the process of evaporation hy which they 
e cooled was promoted by their being funned. The water of 
tiie Nile was purified probably by mixing paste of almonds with 
f^ according to the present practice'. Music accompanied the 
' feast ; and the Egyptians, like the Greeks, appear to have ainosed 
fiiemseires with gymnastic performers and jugglers, and the nodes 
of dwarfs and deformed persons'. With wliat religious rites their 
more solemn feasts were inaugurated we do not know ; in the 
Ptolemaic times royal banquets appear to have been introdnced by 
prayers for the welfare of the king and the prosperity of the king- 
dom*. At the close of feasts among the wealthier classes, accwding 
to Herodotus', a figure of a mummy elaborately painted and gilded, 
a cubit in length, was carried round by an attendant, who thus 
addressed the guests : " Looking on this, drink and enjoy thyself; 
for such shalt thou be when thou art dead." This sounds like an 
Epicurean exhortation to the enjoyment of life; the same exhibition, 
however, was susceptible of a moral turn, such as Plutarch' g^ves 

■ KoeeUini, Mon. Civ. 2, 464, tav. Ixuv. Gen. iL 17. 

' Rosellini, M. Civ. 2, 487, 

' RoBellini, KL Civ. iciiL 3, 4. Xen. Sjmp. cap. 2. 

* Joseph. Antjq. 12, 2, 11. '2, 78. " Sep. Sap. Conviv. p. 148, B. 
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it. " The skeleton," says he, " which the Egyptians appropriately 
introduce at their banquets, exhorting the guests to remember that 
they shall soon be like him, though he comes as an unwelcome 
and unseasonable boon-companion, is nevertheless in a certain sense 
seasonable, if he exhorts them not to drink and indulge in pleasure, 
but to cultivate mutual friendship and affection, and not to render 
Kfe, which is short in duration^ long by evil deeds." This by no 
means implies that the Egyptians applied it to such a purpose,, and 
he elsewhere speaks of the custom, like Herodotus, as designed to 
exhort the guests to the enjoyment of life*. 

An Egyptian custom, which appeared to Herodotus" very 
remarkable, was that of singing a song in honour of Maneros. 
As he introduces the mention of it immediately after the carrying 
round of the image, and as Plutarch expressly says that it was 
used at their banquets, it is probable that it was one of their festive 
customs. Who Maneros was is variously explained. According 
to Herodotus he was the only son of the first king of Egypt (by 
whom perhaps Osiris, not Menes, was originally intended), and had 
died an untimely death. As the same strain, under the name of 
Linus*, was sung by the Greeks, and under some other name by 
the Phoenicians in their own country and in Cyprus, it is evident 
that the custom of singing it cannot have originated in the death 
of the only son of Menes. A mythic origin, from some circum- 
stance which was equally interesting to the feelings of all those 
nations, is much more probable. Plutarch says Maneros was the 
son of the king of Byblos, involuntarily killed by Isis* ; and Linus 

» Is. et Osir. p. 367, F. • 2, 19. 

• /. oy 

*0v Srif Saot l3poTot ttaiv doiioX Kal Ktdapiaral 
Tlavres fiiv dprivotiffiv Iv eiXairtvaii re %op T; rt 
^A.p)(6^tvok 61 A.ivov Koi \ftyovTSi KoKlovai, 

6ais£ Frag. Hea. 1. 

* Is. et Osir. p. 357, E. Soroe said that Maneros was the inventor of 
mnsio ; some that it was not a name, but meant aXci^ rofra woftUi* 

9* 
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was reputed to have been either the son of Apollo tilled by Hk- 
culeM, or (if Urania killed by Apollo. Sappho' conjoined Adooii 
and Linus in one laiDentatJon, whence it is probable that both were 
personages of the same mythit; charaeter. The tnourniDg ril«a 
ttbich made a p»jt of all the ancient religions have a primarj 
reference to autumn and winter, when the aun appears to decline 
in vigor and be preparing for estinction, and vegetative power to 
be buried in the earth'. Aa the song of Maneros was the most 
ancient and universal among the Egyptians, it wus natural that iu 
origin should be referred to the history of their first ting'. As 
the Maneroa was a mournful strain, its use at banquets hanno- 
uized well with the exhibition of the steleton or mummy — one 
reminding the guesta of the transitory life of man, and the other 
of the ehort-lived beauty of tlie external world'. 

It has been generally thought that common life had a very grave 
and melancholy aspect among the Egyptians, who were oppressed 
and impoverished by the predominance of the priesthood. Tbe 
insight which wo have gained into their interior life, by means of 
the monuments, has shown that this was by no means tlie case. 
It is true that they had qo theatre like the Greeks, no circus like 
the Romans', and that their public religious ceremonies were not 
diversified by -exhibitions of strength and skill, of musical taste 

' Pausan. e, 26. 

• Plut Ib. et Os. ST8, F. 

' Aocording to JuL Pollux, nip] ^^fiSrar Wmui' (4, Si\ Maneroa was the 
inventor of huabandry and a pupil of the Musea. He enumerst«a several 
otber eongs, all of tbe same character, and apparentlj tlie same or nearly 
the Bsme origin. 

* Hue vina et onguenta et nimiuia brevis 
Flores amcenoa fetre jube roete, 

Dum rea et Ktat et aororum 
Eila trium paCiuntor atra. — Hor. Carrn. it 3. 
It ia arldent from other passagea of the same author, that auch contrasts 
were auppoaed to give a Eeat to feativity. 
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and literary ability like the great panegyries of Greece. But the 
life of the people was not so monotonous as it has been supposed 
to be. We find in the grottoes of Benihassan not only representa- 
tions of bodily contests which were probably a part of the military 
training, but games carried on both by men and women, which 
are evidently the amusement of the people. In these paintings 
we see women, generally distinguished by a cap, from the back 
part of which two or three strings of twisted ribbon depend*, play- 
ing with balls, sometimes as many as six at once, and engaged in 
trials of strength, which exhibit flexibility of the limbs in the most 
extraordinary degree. They make an arch of their inverted 
bodies, touching the ground with the feet and the back of the 
head, or stand on the head with the heels in the air. One couple 
are performing an evolution which is still common with children, 
locking their arms together behind and lifting each other, or rising 
from the ground, by bringing the feet and hands to meet In 
these feats the women are dressed in tight pantaloons. Among 
other exercises and contests two men are seen playing at single- 
stick, their left arms being guarded by shields of wood fastened 
with straps similar to those which are worn in Italy at the present 
day, by the players atpallone. Another game is exhibited which is 
still in use ; a man is stretched with his face on the ground, and 
two others kneeling over him strike him with their fists ; he is 
required to guess which strikes him, and if he names the right 
person, the striker takes his place upon the ground. Others appear 
to be trying which can fling a pointed knife, so as to enter the 
most deeply into a block of wood, or raise a bag of sand and 
sustain it the longest with the uplifted arm. We know that in 
later times it was a common recreation of the Egyptians to go in 
boats upon the branches of the Nile in the Delta, or the lakes 

' This kind of head-dress indicates females of the menial class. In the 
representation of a female banquet or assembly (Ros. M. Civ. Ixxix.) the 
attendants have caps with such pendent ornaments. 



wbi^ it knat as it approaches tlie sea, and spend the i»j a 

fostirity under the shade o( die Egyptian bean, which grew to the 

hfight of many feet'. Another amusement which they practised 

on tJie river was to man boala, and rowing them rapidly, to Luri 

or tUruBt javelins without points against each other as they passf.1. 

Such a scene is represented in one of the oldest monuments of 

Ji^ypt, the tomb of Iniai at Giieb', and one of the parties has 

been thrown into the river by the shock. In another tomb U 

I Xum-el-Alimar, we see tables with refresbmenld spread upon 

f >lliem for the use of the parties engaged in the mimic contest*. 

Hie young men of Londou in former times amused themselves 

I .with similar eneoimtara on the Tbaraes. 

Dice liHve been found at Thebes, marked in the modem manner, 

['but their age is uncertain'. Their use mitst have been common in 

I the lime of Herodotus, since the priests represented Rhampsinilns 

i playing at dice with Ceres ; and we may presume that they 

['irould not have given their mythe this form, had they known that 

jie was of very recent introduction. We do not, however, 

find any vcp re sen tali on of it among tl:e monuments. The account 

which Plutarch gives, of Mercury playing at dice with the moon 

and winning fi^im her the five odd days of the year, is evidently 

a fiction of later tJmes, and therefore furnishes no evidence of an 

ancient usage. But it appears from the monuments that § game 

answering to our draughts was in use in very remote ages. Plato 

attrihutea the invention both of dice and playing-tables t« the 

Egyptians'. In one of the grottoes of Benihassan two men appear 

aeal«d on the ground wiUi a low table between them, on which 

' Strnbo, n. 823. ' Rosellini, Mon. Civ. tav. civ. 

• Boaellini, Jt a M, IH lav. cv. ' Wiliineon, M. and C. 2, 424. 

* Phffidr. ST4 D. East ad R ^ SOB. Oi idiitkA dm f<Xto#i>[ h Alyerr-at), 
tamU Jilyttm. The game was that which the Latins called dtuidecim 
ttripta, and the EgypUaoa may have found in it some analogy to the divi- 
none of the ecliptic. Sohn. ad But Aug. Scrip. 2, 1*9. 
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are arranged six green and six yellow pieces, all of the same form, 
with which they are evidently playing ; in one instance the greens 
and yellows are an*anged in lines before the respective players, in 
the other they are intermixed alternately through the whole length 
of the board*. How the board was divided is not shown either 
here or in the palace of Rameses IV. at Medinet Aboo, where the 
king appears seated, and playing at this game with a female, 
probably a royal concubine, who stands before him*. The game 
of mora played by the ancient Romans", and with such passionate 
eagerness by the modern Itahans, was practised in Egypt. The 
tricks of the juggler also afforded them amusement ; we see two 
men seated, with four inverted cups placed between them, and it 
is evident that the game consisted in guessing beneath which of 
the cups some object was concealed*. 

The vast difference between ancient and modem times, produced 
by language, religion, the art of war, the improvements in me- 
chanics, cause them at first sight to seem separated by a gulf, 
in which all transmission of manners and customs is lost. This is 
especially the case in regard to ancient Egypt, whose peculiarities 
made it, even to the Greeks and Romans, a world apart from their 
own. The middle ages produced a similar apparent disruption 
between the Greek and Roman world and ours. The discovery 
of so much in Egyptian life, as revealed by the monuments, which 
closely resembles our own, restores the continuity of ages, and 
shows that the great revolutions which change the opinions and 
institutions of mankind and transfer power and civilization to dis- 
tant regions, leave untouched and unchanged a great mass of the 
human race, among whom the customs of daily life are perpetu- 
ated, and by whose mediation the most distant times and coun- 
tries are united. 

' Rosellini, M. Civ. ciii. * Rosellini, M. R. cxxii. 

' Cic Off. 8, 19. Cum fidem alicujos laudant^ dignum esse dicont^ qui* 
eum in tenebris micet, * Rosellini, M. Civ. oiv. 
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Tfie (irJJDary liresa of the Eg)T)tiaa8 consisted, accorJing to Huro- 
dutua, of a tunic of linen fringed at the legs, which he calls cala- 
sirin, and a loose npp«r garment of wool, whicih from ita material 
being impure, was neither worn within a temple nor buried witK 
tlie wearer". This does not correspond with tiie representationB 
on the monuments, wliicL are in general much older than the 
days of the historian ; we rarely find in them either the fringed 
tunic or the woollen cloak. The lower classes, wben engag-ed in 
tlieir operations, are very lightly clad, the wjiole of the upper part 
of the body being hare, and only a piece of cloth fiisteneti around 
the loins*. Those of a higher class, whose employment did not 
require that tlieir limbs should be so much at liberty, wore a simi- 
lar apron, descending to the knee, the midleg, or the ankle. In- 
stead of a girdle round the waist it was sometimes supported by a 
strap, crossing the shoulder. Cliildren of both sexes, even among 
the higher classes, appear to have gone without clothing, at least 
in the house'. Sometimes a short pair of close drawers was worn, 
reaching to the middle of the thigk', either alone, or beneath the 
covering just described. A calasivia without fringe, with sleeves 

' Herod, 2, 81. 

• Lumhart Tocfttur quoi luinbie religetnr. Boo in .Jlgjpto et Sjtia non 
tantum fcminie led et viri utuntur. Isidor. 1 9, 22, S6. 

' See Rosellini, Men. Civ. tav. Ijtyiii. The children here repreiented 
appear to be eight or ten yenre old. 

* See the figure of Menephtheh, Birch, PI. 43, fig. 163. Eiod. xxviiL ii. 
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tight or loose descending to the elbows, was frequently worn ; it 
was of ample dimensions' and formed into many folds, both above 
and below the waist, where it was gathered with a girdle or tied 
by a sash with long ends, if worn by women. It might be worn 
alone, or over the dress before described, and it was common to 
both sexes. The ordinary dress of women, however, was a close- 
fitting robe, which began under the breast and descended below 
the knees, being held up by two straps which crossed the shoulders. 
That these garments were of linen is evident from the multitude 
and minuteness of the folds ; the material is fine, often to transpa- 
rency, and the color varied in rich and elegant patterns. Light- 
ness was the general characteristic of Egyptian drapery, even 
in the highest rank ; the heavy and costly stuffs which form our 
robes of state, or those of Assyrian monarchs, would have been 
intolerable in that climate. 

Dress was evidently the symbol of rank, and studiously diversi- 
fied according to its gradations. When Joseph was made next in 
authority to Pharaoh, he was " arrayed in vestures of fine linen and 
a gold chain placed about his neck." The king is not only dis- 
tinguished by the amplitude of his robes and fineness of the 
material of which they are composed, but by the peculiar form of 
the short garment or apron worn around the loins. It is often 
gathered into a point projecting in front', and a broad strip 
depended from the centre of the girdle ornamented with the royal 
serpent or uroBus. On solemn occasions he wore a crown composed 
of two parts ; the inner is a high conical cap, terminating in a 
knob*, supposed to be the special emblem of Upper Egypt, which 
when colors are used is painted white; the outer, painted red, 

' "KaXaaiptC xirwi' irX ar^j* ovrax KiyivTioi, Suidas in VOC. 
• See Birch, Egypt Ant. PL 38, %. 138, PI. 42, %. 160. 
' Tovi ^aaiXtXi j^^prjadai iriXots fioucpoTs iirl ro9 iriparos ifi^aXdv tyowi KaX 
jrepieaireipaiiivoti 8<pcatv ovi xiXowrty dfrrriSi', Diod. 3, 3. The Ethiopians had 

borrowed it from the Egyptian^ not "'ce versd, as he supposed. 
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I SQ8 iSClBST BGTPT. 

Kpres^nta Lower Egypt'. It surrounded, but did not endow ftie 
be&d, and the top of tb« conical cap waa visible above it. Euh 
part, however, ia often worn eeparotclj. Tbe king al^o trean in 
buttle, And sometimes iu peac«, » ctoae-filting helmet cap; nnd 
^txvn engaged in religious rit«s, sometimes a bead-dress resemtiliag 
thftl of tlie god whom Le is worshipping. Queens have Twy 
gutiurallf on their heads a cap or bonnet in the form of a gallini- 
c«oua bird or a vulture, the emblem of the goddess Maut, the great 
Mother, or of Isia, who wears this among other heAd-dreseea'. Tbn 
princes of the blood-royal are diatinguished by a single plaited loci 
of hair, lefl on the head which is elsewhere Bhaven, and falling 
down over the ear. The youthful god Horus has his hair arranged 
in the same way, to indicate his relation to the royal pair, OsinB 
Knd Isiit'. The kings' heads are sometimes covered with a wig of 
■rtiUcial hair, and at others with a large cap, of some striped mate- 
lul, which not only enveloped the whole skull, but descended od 
Cbe shoulders and breast*. The head and beard were unirerBslly 
in by the Egypliiiiia' when not in mourning, but they com- 
monly used some artificial covering, a wig or a cap', with the excep- 
tion of the priests, who appear with naked heads', unless they 

' The crown of Upper Egypt waa called ouabih (white), tliat of Lower 
EgTpt teikr (red), and both united Ptclient, a name preserred in the Rosetta 
Inscription. See PI iii. D. t 

' HorepoUo, 1, 11, 12. ' Bireh, pi 19. 

* S«e the statnes of Rsmeees the Great and Menepbthah the Third, in the 
British Moieum. Birch, pL 39, 43. Ramesea the Third, ia the same vol- 
lection, has his cap (called kla/ij in addition to the double crown (Birch, pL 
40). The priests often wear it. 

* Herodotus (S, IS) attributes to this practice the hardness by which the 
Egyptian cranoHn could be dietingniehed on a field of battle. 

* See a large collection of theae coverings for the head in WiUJnaon'i M. 
and C. 3, 354. 

'Her. 3. 36; S, 13. Is. xviii 2, where [J'^'j^ appears to ngnify dtpilti. 
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^wear some symbolical head-dress. An ornament resembling a 
tuft of the beard plaited, was worn beneath the chin, being fas- 
tened by a strap ; its size and form discriminating the ordinary 
mortal, the king, and the god*. Women wore their hair long, 
and arranged in elaborate curls. Gloves were unknown among 
the Egyptians, and in* the monuments are the characteristics of 
nations belonging to the northern climates. Persons of all ranks 
frequently appear walking barefoot; the sandal was commonly 
made of papyrus, and fastened over the instep and between the 
toes ; those worn on solemn occasions were turned up in front like 
a skate. Leather, however, was also employed, and the manufac- 
ture of sandals from this material is one of the operations repre- 
sented in the tombs of Benihassan*. A long staff carried in the 
hand appears to have marked the class above the necessity of 
manual labor. 

The dress of the Egyptians was usually of an uncostly material, 
wealth and luxury displaying themselves rather in the ornaments 
with which the person was decorated ; our museums abound with 
them in every variety of form and costliness. The collars or neck- 
laces worn by the kings were of great size, covering the upper part 
of the breast, made of gold, and enriched with precious stones and 
enamel. That of Thothmes V., represented in his tomb, appears 
from its form to have been designed to hang on the breast instead 
of being fastened round the neck ; it resembles an elongated horse- 
shoe, and at the lower end are two lions with the shield of the 
king between them, and a disc with two urcei*. Putting on the 
collar of oflSce appears to have been the principal ceremony of 
investiture*, and one who was especially honored wore several at 

* * The end of the beard in gods was slightly turned up. See Birch, pL 1, 
fig. 2; pi. 6, fig. 18. 

• Rosellini, M. Civ. tav. Ixv. • Rosellini, M. Civ. tav. Ixxx. 

* Wilkinson, M. and C. pi. 80. Purpura ille et aurura cervicis omamentum 
apud .^gyptios et Babylonios insignia erant dignitatis (Tertull. Idol. 18). 



oncij. Neck ornsmenu of low costly materials and sinfll!«t 
were worn by ironieD of alrnoit all ranks, beads of gold and wlver, 
previous Rb>iii>s, glttM and eunniel being strung togethi 
bolicHl figures, serving probably as amuleLs Lung to them, such » 
the scnnibicus and the vulture, the sacred eye of Osiris, or uudl. 
images of the gods themselves. RoscUini has found cowrie ehiAJ 
slruug together in a necklace'. Armlets worn above the elbow 
and braiK^tets at the wrists with a similar ornament for the snklit 
were common to both sexes ; the wearing of earrings appears la 
have been confined to women. Rings were worn by both aexe*, 
and by all ranks; the siguet-rings of Thothmes III. and Amunoph 
ItL, one of gold, the other of silrer, have been pre'serreJ, 
hearing their shield ; rings were also placed on tho fingers of UiS 
mummies. According to the wealth of the wearer they weM uf 
the most various materials, most frequently gold, sometimes aha ' 
and brass, gems, cornelian, ivory, aad a blue glass of porcelain'. , 
They bear either on the metal, or on the stone which is set in it, 
tho names and images of the gods, especially the great goJs of 
Upper and Lower Kgypt, Ammon and Puh, a sphinx, a lion, or » 
sacred aei-peai, mid various oruamonCal or syuiboli>»] devie>a. 
They sometimes consisted of a scarabseus of stone or porcelun, 
hooped with metal, and bearing the name of the wearer and soma 
mystical characters ; others have been found (but of uncertain age) 
with a small square box, instead of a stone, apparently intended for 
holding a concentrated perfume'. 

The custom of burying in the tombs the favorite objects of use 
during life has preserved to us many articles of female ornament, 
pins, combs, and brooches of wood or metal, and especially mirrors. 

' Mod. Civ. tav, Ixtri. 24 

• Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 8, pp. Sit, SIT. 
' Rosellini, M. Civ. tav. Ixxxi. 3. The " Cannarum viadex at tanti tan- 
goiniB ult«r Annolus," ia which Hannibal carried poison, must have been 
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When represented in painting, the mirrors are colored red-brown, 
the usual color of bronze, and such is the material of which they 
are generally composed. The handle was most commonly of wood, 
and has perished. In one remarkable instance it was preserved 
entire. Rosellini, in exploring the tomb of the nurse of a daughter 
of Tirhakah at Thebes, fo.und beside the mummy in a case of 
wood a bronze mirror, with a cover which protected it from the air 
and turned aside on a pin to allow of its being used. The polished 
surfaces of the mirror retained enough of their brightness when dis- 
covered to reflect the face\ 

In the tombs are also found many of the little cases which the 
Egyptian women used for the purpose of holding the stibiuniy with 
which according to Oriental custom they darkened their eyebrows 
and eyelashes, increasing the brilliancy and apparent size of the 
eye. They are sometimes made of stone, sometimes of wood, most 
frequently of the hollow of a reed, are of a tubular form and are 
accompanied with a little pencil, shaped like a pestle at one end, 
for the purpose of laevigating the stibium, and small at the other 
for its introduction under the eyelid'. Men as well as women 
appear to have used it*, and it was not only placed under the eye- 
lids, but a long streak was drawn with it from the corner of the 
eye towards the temple, as seen in many painted heads. The nails, 
and even the hands and feet of flie mummies, are sometimes 
colored with henneh, which was therefore probably used by the 
Egyptians to give these parts an orange hue. 

* The mirror, when represented in painting, is sometimes preceded by a 
group of characters which signify "revealer of the face." Rosellini, M. 
Civ. 2, 429, tav. Ixxxi. fig. 87. 

' It is 'written in hieroglyphics Btm with an eye. Stem is the Coptic 
name for it, from which ari^itt^ stibium, have evidently been derived. It is 
prepared from various substances, chiefly plumbago. 

8 Rosellini, 2, 431. 




Tbb rcmainB of Egyptian architecture, if we except the Pyramiili, 
are chiefly temples or palaces, whose style differe little from thai 
of temples. Tie scarcity of timber in Egj-pt, and the abundani'S 
of eHBily wrought quarries of limestone and sandstone, for whith 
. the Nile fttForded the meona of ready conveyance, caused the em- 
ployment of stone for areliiteetural purposes from the earliest tiroea 
Nothing indicates that the iJilferent members and ornaments of ' 
Egyptian architecture originated, like those of the Greek, from 
structures of wood. Since tlie names of the monarcha who had 
inscribed themselves on the monumenU have been decipliered, wS 
have been able to fi)nii a clirunr)l(ij;y of Egyptian urchiteeiure and 
liuMrimiaate its elylts va ixrtuiii grounds. The temples and pa- 
laces of Meroe, which was once regarded as the cradle of Egyptian 
nrt, we have seen to be of the late Ptolemaic and Roman times. 
With few exceptionB the great temples of Nubia are ezcavfttions, 
in which the characterialjca of architectural style are not so clesity 
marked as in buildings. There ia, however, no reason to suppose 
tliat excavation preceded construction in the history of EgyptJaa 
art ; a notion which appears to have origiaaled in the belief, that 
the primitive population of the valley of the Nile were Troglodyte*. 
On the contrary, there is an evident imitation of architectural forms 
in the grottoes of Benihassan, which are older than any of the 
Nubian excavated temples. Their columns, architraves and vanlts 
are UDnecessary in excavations, and can only have been adopted 
in order to please the eye which had already become accustomed 
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to them in building. Temples have stood in front of the Pyramids, 
and from the use to which they were destined, we may presume 
that they are of equal antiquity with those monuments themselves. 
As they have disappeared to their foundations, and the edifices of 
Memphis have even more completely perished, we are left to infer 
the character of the earliest Egyptian architecture from the fronts 
of the grottoes of Benihassan, and Kalabsche in Nubia\ The 
columns which form the exterior facade are cut out of the face of 
the rock, and consequently are of one piece, not composed of assizes. 
The shaft is always polygonal, with eight or sixteen facets, or sixteen 
slight flutings, or a mixture of both. It either rises immediately 
from the ground or rests on a round base of small elevation. 
There is no capital, properly so called, no cord round the neck, but 
a slight diminution towards the top. A simple square abacus rests 
on the top of the column, connected with the architrave, and pro- 
jects just as much from the summit as is equal to the diminution. 
The proportions vary from five diameters at Benihassan to two and 
a half at Kalabsche. The columns of this order appear to have 
originated from pillars; the four angles being cut, an octagon 
would be produced, and by a further cutting a column of sixteen 
facets'. They approach nearly to the early Doric, and probably 
gave rise to it. The only specimen of an erection in this earliest 
Btyle is in the oldest portion of the temple of Karnak, of the age of 
Sesortasen, built into a subsequent construction*. 

Of constructed temples, Soleb in Nubia and Thebes present the 
earliest specimens from which any inference as to style can be 
drawn. They are of the sixteenth century before Christ, and from 
this time to the termination of the twenty-first dynasty, a space of 
four centuries and a half, we have a succession of monuments, 
«rhich though broken in many places still enables us to trace the 

» Champollion, Lettres d'Egypte, p. 75 ; Wilkinson, Mod Eg. and Thebes, 
t, 260. 

* Lepaiufl^ Annali dell' Istituto^ 9, 67. 18 87. ' Wilkinson, u, «. 
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pur^nm of the nrt. Tno specieaof «olamneliiedy'gre<wl. Inm^ 
wtiKK ia the older, the capital appears to Iistc been imitsled fna 
A flnwer-Imd not vet expande<l, RNd narrower at the top than oi 
tho aides. The »i-Je« of the capital are 8ometini« dinded into 
•ep»rBt« faeea, by deep indentationH, or striated with a continuatMn 
of tiu lines which mark the sides of the shaft. In the second iliB 
caplt«] ia shaped like a bell with iu mouth upwards, the refleiei 
eig^ btriBg an imitation of iLe opened dover of the lotus, or of the 
bcftd of the p8|)ynL»,8nd the sides formed of the leaves and flowoa 
of planti) and trees indigenoun to the country. The abacas in 
Columns of the first fonti projects boldly beyond tlie capital, and 
often bean the shield of the monarch by whom the building wsi 
erMtiiil ; in those of tlie second it b nearly bidden by tbe expandecl 
Upper edge. There in a third form of capilal in which aparalleloptpec^ 
or sometimes a solid of the 'favorite couvei^ng form, is interposed 
between the top of the column and the architrave, aa at Deudendb 
enhibiting the face of a, divinity or the represeaitation of a shria* 
To this class Ijtlongtheeolumnsof what have been called Typhanvi. 
The solid before spoken of exhibits the fig-ure of a dwarfish god, ' 
with gaping mouth and enormously disproportion ed head It is ' 
generally found in the small dependent temple* mamiai', which, 
according to Champoliion, were the birthplace of the off-pnng rf 
the god and goddess to whom the hrger aJj^cent temple was 
dedicati;d. Possibly the motive for placing so uniightlj an object ■ 
in 80 prominent a position was to frighten away anything inauapi- 
ciotis to the birth of the youthful god. In the temples of tbe Ptole- 
maic age, as at ApoUinopolia Magna and Latopolis, we find a grest 
variety of capitals, combining parts of the lotus, the papyrus and 
tlie palm ; but rich and graceful as they are, they are far from 
producing tbe same impression aa the severe simplicity and uni- 
formity of tJie I'haraonic ajchitecture. Aa the columns of Bern- 
hussan gave rise to the Doric, so those which imitate plants and 
' From Uie Coplio mo, loom, and miti, pnerporium. 
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flowers appear to be the origin of the Corinthian. The Ionian 
volute is found in the columns of Persepolis*, but in no Egyptian 
monument. It was probably of Assyrian origin, as it has been 
found in the remains of Nineveh. 

The shaft bears in Egyptian architecture no definite proportion 
to the capital ; nor the height to the diameter ; five to six is the 
usual number of diameters in the height. It is commonly of the 
same thickness throughout, though occasionally with a slight dimi- 
nution. The weight to be sustained required massive proportions, 
and architects seem slowly to have arrived at the knowledge of the 
load which a perpendicular column will support : hence in all coun- 
tries heaviness is the characteristic of the earliest style of public 
building. With the exception of the very early style already men- 
tioned, Egyptian columns are not fluted ; but their massiveness is 
relieved by being striated, and the appearance thus given to them 
of being composed of united stems is increased, by the horizontal 
bands which tie them together under the capital and in the middle. 
The shaft generally stands on a round or square plinth of little 
depth ; just above the plinth the base of the shaft itself is some- 
times rounded and adorned with leaves, so as to give it the appear- 
ance of growing up from the plinth. If the surface of the shaft was 
plain it was often covered with hieroglyphics, especially in the 
Ptolemaic times. 

On the abacus rested a broad but simple architrave, generally 
sculptured with hieroglyphics ; and upon that, without the inter- 
vention of a frieze, a cornice of deep curve without /cwcicp, equal in 
height to one-eighth or one-ninth of the whole building. The 
upper edge is often occupied by a row of the sacred serpent, urceus. 
A triglyph after the Grecian pattern is only found in Roman and 
Ptolemaic buildings, but something resembling it, consisting of 
parallel striae at intervals, is seen in works of the Pharaonic age. 
The boldness of this member, the cornice, in some measure supplies 

* Niebuhr, Voyage, 2, 110. 
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the waul of a pediment, which b never found iq Egyptian archi- 
t<<elure, flat touif heing naturally used in a country where rain is » 
prodigy and enow uaknown- The portico was compcused of a 
double or even triple row of columns ; but the Egyptians, in Pha- 
raonic timen, never placed them, as the Gre«ks did, around their 
temples, and seldom even continued them to the extreme ends of 
the front, vthich were occupied by a return of the side-wall. Soma- 
times, as at Denderah, a wall of Lnlf the height of the coliunoB 
closed up the space between them, and waa covered with hiertb 
glyphics. No eilant temple of the Pharaonic times has this- 
appendage, and should it appear on further elimination that it hga 
never existed, it will be probable that it was added after Egypt 
hecame subject to the Greeks, in order to conceal the rites of reli- 
gion from the curious and hostile observation of foreigners'. 

No rule appears to have been observed in regard to the widlli 
of the iutercolumniation ; but the columns are generally placed' 
nearer to each other than, in Greek and Roman buildings. The 
great weight of the entablature required a solid support below, and 
the desire to preserve the massive character of their buildings 
appears to have led the Egyptian architects to crowd their columns 
more closely than was necessary for security.' The rules of classic 
architecture required that each portion of a building should exhibit 
only columns of the same order. The Egyptian architect allowed 
himself more variety, at least in the capitals. Still symmetry was 
not neglected, the columns an opposite sides corresponding, and the 
same form being repeated at regular intervals in the line of the 
colonnade. In the hypostyle halls no uniformity is observed in the 
row which stretches away in perspective from the eye, while the 
side-rows, which are perpendicular to the central one, usually exhi- 
bit a correspondence among the pillars of which they are com- 
posed. For columns are sometimes substituted on the front of 
walls colossal figures of Osiris, or of sovereigns with the attributes 
. ' Tliia is the oorgectare of an able rgjptologisl^ Mr. S. Sharps 
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of Osiris, the pedum and scourge. They resemble in appearance 
the Atlantes and Caryatides of Greek architecture, but, unlike 
them, do not bear any portion of the superincumbent weight. 
Such was no doubt the Hall of Apis*, built by Psammitichus 
at Memphis, in front of the propylaea of the temple of Vulcan*. 
Colossal figures of this kind are found at the Eameseion at Thebes, 
and within the grotto-temple of Aboosimbel. 

The walls of the Egyptian temples and of their edifices generally 
are perpendicular on the inside, but sloping on the outside ; and as 
the gateways and other openings follow the same principle, there 
is a general convergence of the upward lines of the architecture, as 
if the pyramid had been its type. This gives to the temple or 
palace that expression of self-reposing and immoveable stability, 
-which belongs to the pyramidal form. A spurious species of arch, 
produced by the overlapping of stones, is found in buildings of 
^eat antiquity in Egypt, but the oldest true arch of stone is found 
in a tomb at Saccara, of the age of Psammitichus*. It appears, 
however, that the principle of the arch with a keystone was known 
to the Egjrptians when the buildings of Thebes were erected, brick 
arches being found there*. 

It is hardly possible that architecture, when its scale is colossal, 
should not be sublime, unless it has destroyed the effect of its own 
masses by injudicious subdivision or the undue prominence of art 
The temples of India and Mexico, even the simple structure of 
Stonehenge, bear an impress of power, which, independently of all 
association of time and religion, at once subdues and elevates the 

' Her. 2, 168. AvX^v rJ) "A^rt otVodd/nicrCj Ivavrltav rcov YrpoirvXa^oiy, trSffdtf rt 
wtpiarxikov lowrav^ koX tvx(ov v\efiv' dv rt il k t6v <a v itrearSir t koXoowoI 
ivtoiticanii x^^ i ^V ovX^. 

' See a restoration of such a bnilding in the frontispiece to Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs, voL L The Rameseion at Thebes, p. 137 of the pre- 
sent volume. 

* Vyse on the Pyramids, 1, 218. 

* Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 2, 1 1 Y. P. 1 32 of the present volomeb 
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mind. This fwJing is pre-eminedtly produced by Egyptian arcbi- 
tectuTP. tho scale of wlitcb ia so raat, that tlie sculptiireB by whifi 
tiie walU, columna, atid entablatures are covered, do not interfere 
with the grandeur of tbe whole effect. Tiie hesvineBg which ils 
OUEsivo proportions might have been expected to produce, diaap- 
.^ars, Recording to the testimony of travellers, when it ia Been 
tiitough an Egyptian atmosphere, with the contrast of deep shads 
lADd brilliant light'. Yet when we compare it with the Greek, its 
probable uSspring, we see the difference between the art which baj 
develop^ itself from instinctive feeling, and that which has received 
its laws from the reflecting intellect. The Greeks were not infe- 
tior to any nation Ilint has cultivated art in liveliness of feeling; 
tut their intuitive perception of grandeur and beauty was regulated 
by philosophy, which from the principles of the human mind de- 
'duced the laws of unity, harmony and proportion. We shall b« 
Wnsible of their superiority, if we compare the Parthenon, for «- 
jtaiple, with an Egyptian building of the same ma^itude ; the 
'Union of perfect beauty in the Attic temple heightens instead of 
impairing the effect of its miije=tic proportioriK. TTence a taste 
formed wholly on Greek models could not relish Egyptian archi- 
tecture. Herodotus was too simple and natural to be fastidious; 
but Strabo in the Augustan age, speaking of one of the grand hy- 
postyle halls of Memphis, says that it had nothing graceful or pic- 
turesque, but betrayed an idle waste of labor". In the Greek tem- 
ples the xsthetic, in the Egyptian the religious feeling predominated, 
all the subordinate and accessory parts being calculated to bring 
the worshipper into the immediate presence of tbe god, with an 
increasing impression of awe*. The approach was frequently by a 

' Desor. de I'E^pte, 2, 686. 

' Strobo, 17, 806. Ovii, (^ti X'f'"' "** ypf^n*" dm ^i>rili»ir»far i^^Ctll 
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dromos or double row of sphinxes, mysterious compounds of the 
human form with a Hon or a ram, denotiug the union of strength 
and intellect in gods and kings. Colossal figures, in attitudes of 
profound repose and with a grave and serious aspect, or obelisks 
of granite placed in pairs, stood before the entrance. The sacred 
enclosure was approached through a lofty gateway or pylon, on 
each side of which was a wing (pteron) of pyramidal structure, the 
residence of the porters or the jpriests. Through this gateway, on 
which the emblem of the Good Genius, Horhat, a sun supported 
by two asps with outspread wings, was inscribed, entrance was 
gained to a spacious court open to the sky and surrounded by 
colonnades ; and on the opposite side a second gateway admitted 
to a second hypaethral court ; or to a hall, lighted by small open- 
ings near the top of the walls, the roof of which was supported by 
thickly placed columns. In this court or hall, the naos^ probably 
the great body of the worshippers assembled on occasions of great 
solemnity: beyond it lay the proper temple, cell, or seJcos^ ap- 
proached by a portico, enclosed in walls without colonnades, and 
sometimes divided into several small apartments^ in the remotest 
of which, behind a curtain', appeared the image of the god in his 
monoHthal shrine, or the sacred animal which represented him on 
earth. An artifice was employed to increase the apparent distance 
of the adytum, the doorways being made to diminish in height as 
if by the effect of a lengthened perspective. Even the exterior 
walls were covered with hieroglyphical sculpture. Such were the 
larger temples ; others had a more simple arrangement. Those 
which have been called Typhonia, of which an example is seen in 
the island of Philse, are simple rectangular buildings having the 
entrance on the shorter side, without interior columns, but with a 
colonnade on all sides of the exterior, like the Greek peripteral 
temples, only not continued round the angles. This of course pre- 

' Clem. Alex. Psedag. 3, 2. 
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cludpa the inward slope of the walls, which ia seen in the larger 
tempi e«. 

Like tlie Greets, tlie Egyptians applied color to their arehiteo- 
tare, to ihe dilTerent portions of the columns and to the intaglioi 
of the obelisks. In coloring those objects which have an origiDil 
in niiturc, they bj no means aimed &t exact imitation, but sacrificed 
correctness to the richness and harmony of the general effect. The 
transparent atmosphere and cloudlt'ss sky of Egypt give brilliancy 
to all the colors of nature, and seem to hare intluenced the tasts 
of the inhabitants, as in other southern countries, leading them 1a 
delight iu a brightness which we think glaring, and contrasts whluh 
to lu seem harsh. 
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SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 



Sculpture had arrived among the Egyptians at a high degree of 
mechanical perfection. The hardest materials, granite, serpentine, 
breccia, and basalt*, were wrought by them with a pifecision and 
finish which the modern artist admires without being able to 
explain. This branch of the art had already been perfected at the 
early period of the erection of the Pyramids, the sarcophagi which 
they contain being of granite or basalt elaborately polished. The 
earliest obelisks, at Heliopolis and in the Fyoum, though their 
figures are neither so deeply engraved nor so accurately drawn as 
those of the age of Thothmes and the Rameses, show an art already 
far advanced. The characters which are sculptured upon them, 
consisting of minute objects of nature or art, detached portions of 
the human figure, or conventional figures, do not betray that imper- 
fection of design which is so obvious in the Egyptian painting and 
statuary, and their sculpture on a larger scale. Everywhere the 
infancy of art is characterized by the rudeness of the attempt to 
delineate the human form, the want of life and movement, the stiff- 
ness and deficiency of grace in draperies, and the absence of 
character and expression in the countenance. But it was the pecu- 

* What is called basalt by writers on Egyptian art> is not» however, com- 
monlj the igneous rock which mineralogists so denominate. It is of a dark, 
dull green color, with large specks of white feldspar, and is more easily 
worked and polished. The greater part of the monuments of the age of the 
Psammitichi and the Roman imitations are almost wholly of this material. 
See Rosellini, Mon. Civ. 2, 153. 



L'Bvity of %yptlati art, tliat these charBctemtica of iuinfancjiren I 
I iwrp^toated throiigli all tlie stages of ila emlence. The nrtUti 
I ireTe fettered by Btrict rules and forbidden to indulge their inyeti- 
I itive genius, and hence art became unduly mochaoical. Ciodoriu 
»' that they did not, like the Greeks, judge of the proportion of 
I Matuee by the eye, but divided tlie whole body int<> 21 j parts. 
I 'TliUi tlie relation of every part to the whole was fixed, and when 
[ it was once determined what should be the size of the whole, the 
e of each part was known, and the artiaU working soparately, 
their labora might af[«rwards be combined into one statue. Tlie 
T«iuains of -Egyptian sculpture exhibit no marks of this mode of 
putting statues together, as even the largest are commonly of a 
single piece ; but it is probable that such a canon may have been 
■employed in fixing their proportions. Plato praises the wisdom 
of the Egyptians who had established a standurd in aucient times 
L£)r the forms which painters and other artists were to use, and for- 
■liwle all innovation upon them ; in consequence of which, through 
W* period of ten thousand years, the merit of the works of art had 
never varied*. When the remains of Egyptian sculpture and paint- 
ing are chronologically studied, this appears not to be strictly true. 
The tombs near the Pyramids contain some of the oldest and some 
of the moat recent works executed under the independent dominion 
of the Pharaohs, and the difference is very perceptible to a prac- 
tised eye. Yet it is a difference in execution and style, not in the 
forms of art, which were nearly the same in the reign of Fsammi- 
tichus as in that of Cheops. 

The regulations to which artists were subject had their origin, no 

> Diod. 1, 98. 

'Leg. 8, p- BBS. ndXai iann iytuoBii tnfA rate Aiyrnrrloii In laX) fir 

rrtni Irm infl nl t>™r Itrn enfjva* Iv rofi iipol; .ai hd^ feSr' o<« i^Af •'tn 
^uypi^ci sir' tWait JmiiirjjS/ura Jnfiyj^oiini mniTtiidr, oW i>i»«r«d>X' Ir^n 1 
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doubt, as Plato intimates, in the connexion of art with religion, whoso 
^ symbolical forms could not be varied without introducing uncertainty 
and doubt into the minds of the worshippers ; and their influence 
extended to every other branch of art. Religion also impeded taste, 
by prescribing many incongruous combinations of human and bes- 
tial forms, and dresses and costumes repugnant to the natural sense 
of grace and beauty. In the representations of animals, with which 
religion did not interfere, they showed that they could at once copy 
and embellish nature, and some of their lions in particular are 
admirable for their spirit*. Their statues are chiefly of gods and 
kings, to whom a sitting posture, or at least one of perfect rest, was 
considered mppropriate. They are hardly in any instance detached 
and free, but either are fixed to a wall or pillar, or else retain the 
traces of such a destination in the square slab which forms the back. 
The faces are of monumental gravity, neither enlightened by intel- 
lect nor animated by passion, nor varied by the expression of cha- 
racter; the limbs are ill-fashioned and stiflly placed, with little 
attempt to indicate the action of the muscles, and the hands are 
executed with entire disregard of nature. It appears to have been 
a rule of courtly art, that a Pharaoh should never be represented 
with any mark of age ; indeed an old man is hardly to be found 
in all the remains of Egyptian art The type of the race, which 
gods and mortals equally exhibit, deviated widely from the standard 
of Grecian beauty. The forehead is low and retiring ; the ears are 
placed too high up in the skull ; the nose is broad and round ; the 
cheek-bones strongly prominent ; the eyes long, with a slight obli- 
quity. The lips are full, with an approach to the negro expression 
of a predominance of the sensual over the intellectual element*. 
Yet notwithstanding these imperfections, there is an impressive 

* Description de TEgypte. Ant 2, 108. Winckelmann, Hist del' Art, 1, 
83, note. His observations on Egyptian art were made at a time when Ita 
true chronology was not understood. 

* Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Eunste, 1, 434. 
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[ I buiDORj, between the character of Egypliao sculpture and that of 
[ tiie people, at once the oldest and the most nnchangeahle in lui- 
f tory ; and in looking on ila remainH we are conscious of feelinp 
l< which are not excited bv the mont perfect Bpecimens of imitative or 
ndenlart. 

■~ The fbndneM which the Egyptians display for the coloeu] in 
pltcii]ptiire IB characteristic of a people who possessed an iinlintited 
r eomoiBud of material and labor, but were ignorant of tha sonrea 
I from which sublimity in art arises. Aa they placed their figures cat 
a level with the eye, they gave full effect to their gigantic sua ■ but 
the effect thus produced is akin to that of exaggeration in style. 
The sense is astonished by a statue forty feet high ; bflt sfter the 
first startling impression has subsided, its incongruity with si! 
around it is forced upon ihe mind, and the effect is lessened hy 
repetition. This applies more to colossal statues, forming a portion 
or an appendage of buildings, than to those which are detached. 
The statues of Amenophis, standing alone on the plain of Thebes, 
or the Sphinx on the solilarj- hill of the Pyramids, seem in har- 
mony with their adjuncts, and never cease to be sublime. 

It is natural to suppose that carving in wood, from its ^ility, 
must have preceded carving in stone, or the hammering and cast- 
ing of metals to represent the human form. It was certainly of 
high antiquity in Egypt. Herodotus' relates that he was shown 
the wooden statues of 345 high-priests, who had succeeded each 
other by lineal descent. He also saw at Sais a number of similar 
statues, 8Md to represent the harem of Mycerinns, the builder of 
the Third Pyramid. They were of such antiquity that the hands 
had decayed and dropped off. Amasis sent two wooden images 
of himself lA the temple of Juno at Samoa. Hardly any large 
statues in wood have been preserved ; the largest which Rosellini 
Lad seen was only half the size of life ; but small images of syca- 
more and other woods are very common. They usually represent 
' Heroi 2, 130, US, 18a. 
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funereal subjects and accompany the mummies. Their execution 
varies ; some are painted and gilt with care, but in general they 
are coarse and rude*. Other figures of wood appear to have 
been memorials of persons deceased, and preserved in their 
dwellings. 

Had the Egyptians possessed a varied, poetic and anthropo- 
morphic mythology, its influence must have been perceived in 
sacred art, which among the Greeks, as in Christian Europe, has 
called forth the highest powers of painting and sculpture. But the 
genius of the Egyptian religion was adverse to such a free exer- 
cise of the fancy on religious subjects ; art was the handmaid of 
theology, not of poetry. The highest powers of the Egyptian 
artists were put forth in the historical sculptures and paintings with 
which the walls of the temples and palaces are decorated and the 
scenes of common life represented in the sepulchral chambers. 
The temples of Nubia and Thebes contain battle-pieces of the 
reigns of Thothmes, Amenophis and the Rameses, in which com- 
bats of infantry and cavalry, naval engagements and sieges are 
represented with great spirit and variety*. These qualities, 
no doubt, abundantly compensated to the Egyptians for the 
defects which an eye trained by the rules of modem art per- 
ceives in them. The superior dignity of the king or victorious 
general is indicated by proportions many times exceeding those of 
the other warriors ; and his actions are as much exaggerated as 
his stature — grasping a whole detachment of his enemies by the 
hair, and crushing them under his feet or his chariot-wheels. 

" Rosellini, Mon. Civ. 2, 165. Gallery of Brit Mus. pL 46, 47, 68. 

' See what the French Commissi on say. Ant 2, 110, of a figure of Rameses 
in a battle-piece : — " On ne trouve plus ici cette pose immobile et sans action 
qui parait avoir M ue rigueur dans les bas-reliefs sacr^s ; toute la figure 
est anim^e et pleine de mouvement ; son action est bien sentie : elle est 
aux sculptures egyptiennes ce que lApoUon du Belvedere est aux statues 
Grecques.** 

10* 
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There is do unity of time or action ia t})e scenes r^ircaciAid, 
BO obaerrsjicd of puwpective or even the eiinplest laws of vbion, 
dUtaut objects buitig lifted up that they may not bu hidden by iLe 
interposition of the u^rer ; by which means, however, the artist 
KToided the too severo simplicity which limitation to a. single line 
of objectB baa produced in the Greek bas-reliefs and painting^. 
Two right or left hands are sometimes g^ren to the game figure. 
On tho propyla of the temples and palaces kings and warriors are 
TeprtaewWd in corresponding postures and actions on either side, 
ftnd i>AUS<^quently left-handed on the right side. To give an idea 
of a canal, planted on each side with palms, the canal is raised 
up and its surface turned perpendicularly towards the spactafor. 
Yet even in this strange mode of representing a horizontal snr- 
fece, tho painter has not forgotten to diminish the size of l]ia 
trees on the opposite side of the canal'. Even in the representa- 
ifon of single figures, the laws of vision are sometimes neglected. 
lOugh presented in profile, tho eyes and shoulders are given with 
ihe fulness of a front view, and objects which must necessarily 
have intervened between the spectator and the principal figure are 
thrown behind, that the view of him might not be broken by any 
crossing line. In the scenes of common life portrayed in the 
grottoes, though the drawing is generally incorrect and tho laws 
of perspective neglected, there is a freedom and even plaj^ulness 
which we should not otherwise have known to belong to the Egyp- 
tian character. Their humor even runs into caricature. In one 
of the royal sepulchres at Thebes we see an ass and a lion singing, 
and accompanying themselves on the phorminx and the harp. 
Another is a buriesque of a battle-piece. A fortress is attacked 
by rats and defended by cats who are mounted on the battlements. 
The rata bring a ladder to the walls and prepare to scale them, 
while a body anned with spear, shield and bow protect the assail- 
ants, and a rat of gigantic size, in a chariot drawn by dogs, has 
' WUbinaon, M. and C 2, 145. 
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pierced the cats with his arrows and swings round his axe in exact 
imitation of Rameses dealing destruction on his enemies. In a 
papyrus of the Museum of Turin, a cat is seen with a shepherd's 
crook watching a flock of geese, and a cynocephalus playing on 
the flute*. 

We see from the monuments that the Egyptians painted on 
wood, but except the hieroglyphics of mummy-cases, we have 
scarcely any other remains of their painting than the coloring of 
sculpture or on walls. The porous sandstone or fossiliferous lime- 
stone in which the tombs were excavated was covered with stucco*, 
previous to its being painted, a,nd even works in granite and other 
hard stone were treated in the same manner. Their colors were 
few — red, green, blue, yellow, and black, but being chiefly com- 
posed of metallic oxides, they were brilliant and durable*. They 
were laid on without intermixture or degradation ; without any 
attempt, by light and shade, to give the roundness of nature to a 
plane surface. It could hardly be otherwise when the chief use 
of painting was to color the outlines of sculpture. Even in this 
branch of art, religion interfered to limit the taste and fancy of 
the painter, certain colors being prescriptively used for the bodies 
or draperies of the gods. 

The mechanical process of painting among the Egyptians did 
not differ much from the modern practice of distemper. The wall 
or board destined to receive the picture, if its own surface was 
rough and coarse, was covered with a coating of lime or gypsum- 
plaster. The outline was then sketched in with red chalk, and 
afterwards corrected and filled up with black. The same mode 
was adopted preparatory to sculpture. The painter laevigated his 
colors and mixed them with water, then placed them on a pallet 
hung from his wrist and applied them to the surface on which he 
was at work. Fresco painting, in which the colors are laid upon 

* Champollion-Figeac, L'Egypte, pi. 34. 

• Descr. de I'Egypte, 8, 46. ' Rosellini, Mon. Ciy. 2, 188. 
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the plaster before it dries, was not practised by the Egyptians. 
Some traces are thought to have been found of encaustic painting, 
by means of wax dissolved in naphtha^, but it is doubtful if thej 
belong to the Pharaonic times. 

The knowledge of anatomy among the Egyptians was confined 
to the results of the practice of embalming. Neither they nor the 
Greeks, who carried the design of the human figure to perfection, 
and imitated with exquisite skill the varied action of the muscles, 
ever traced them beneath the skin to their connexion with the 
skeleton. The Egyptians did not enjoy the same advantage as the 
Greeks for the study of the naked figure ; they had neither the 
exercises of the palaestra' nor annual public games. But they were 
not strangers to a simpler kind of gymnastics. In the tombs of 
Benihassan entire walls are covered with representations of pairs of 
combatants engaged in wrestling and locked together in every pos- 
sible variety of attitude. There is not perfect accuracy in the 
design, but in general the character of each action is justly discri- 
minated. 

The profusion with which the Egyptians employed sculpture and 
painting in their temples, palaces and tombs, has no parallel in 
the history of art. Elsewhere they were subsidiary to architecture; 
in Egypt they were a part of it. The pylon, the column, the ceiling, 
the external and internal wall, were covered with sculpture. Had 
this, like the bas-relief of the Greeks, projected from the surface 
and cast a shadow over it, the continuity of the architectural lines 
must have been broken and their effect destroyed. But the 
Egyptian bas-reliefs unite the qualities of a cameo and an intaglio'; 
they rise from within the hollow traced for the outline of the figure, 
but this rise is given by cutting into the stone of the pillar or the 

* Rosollini, Mon. Civ. 2, 205. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 3, 312. 
» Herod. 2, 91. Diod. 1, 81. 

• Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 3, 303. Schnaase, Geschichte der 
bildenden Kiinste, 1, 430. 
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wall, not by cutting away its surface. Thus nothing projects ; the 
figure is protected from injury, and the shadow of the prominent 
part falls within the hollow. The colors, which if laid on figures 
in real relief would have been too glaring, are softened by their 
retiring below the surface, and indeed become necessary to bring 
them forward to the eye. Real bas-reliefe are also found, but 
rarely in the older style. 

The progress of the fine arts in Egypt appears to have followed 
very exactly that of civilization and power, during the period of 
its independence. The Pyramids themselves, while they bear 
ample testimony to the mechanical skill with which their materials 
were wrought and put together, throw no light on the state of the 
arts of design and coloring. Tombs near the Pyramids, however, 
which must be of nearly the same age with the First and Second, 
as the names of the same kings occur in them, contain sculptures 
and paintings representing the ordinary occupations of the people, 
in which the inferiority of execution to similar delineations at Beni- 
hassan of the age of Sesortasen, and still more those of the 18th 
dynasty at Thebes, is very manifest In the age of the erection of 
the pyramids, Egypt bears no traces of extensive dominion or foreign 
conquest ; the shields of their builders have not been found in Ethi- 
opia. But in the age of Sesortasen, from causes lost to us, through 
the want of continuity in Egyptian history, we find the monarchy 
in a much higher state of splendor and power, his conquests over the 
Ethiopian nations being commemorated in the temple of Semneh*. 
The dynasties of the sovereigns who took refuge in the Thebaid 
during the invasion of the Shepherds, have left no memorials in 
works of art; but it immediately revived after their expulsion. 
The reigns of the three Thothmes exhibit the power of Egypt gra- 
dually rising, as manifested in the extent of country occupied by 
their arms, and the great works which they undertook. The 

• ' See page 18 of this Tolumek 
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obelisk of St. John Latcran remains as a proof of the high perfec- 
tion to which both sculpture and design had arrived und& the 
third sovereign of tliat name. In the reign of Rameses-Sesoetris 
the power of the monarchy had risen to its greatest height, and this 
is also the point of culmination of Egyptian art, as attested by the 
obelisks of Luxor, the palace of the Memnonium, the excavated 
temple of Aboosimbel, and numerous remains of sculpture. It 
remained without any marked change through the reign of his 
successor, but after this we have little means, except the royal tombs 
of the 18th and 19th dynasties, of judging what was the state of 
art. Under the 20th and 21st even this fails; but the spirit of 
conquest revived under Sheshonk in the 22nd, and his victories are 
commemorated on the walls of Eamak. There does not, however, 
remain enough to characterize the state of art. The sceptre was 
lost by the dynasties of Thebes, and fell into the hands of families 
of Lower Egypt. Civil dissensions, the Ethiopian conquest, and 
the usurpation of Sethos followed ; and it was not till the power 
of the monarchy was again consolidated under Psammitichus, that 
art rovivod. Tho ofr^-Jit works which he and his successors executed 
at Sals have j)eris]iod, or are buried under its ruins ; but the obelisk 
of Monte Citorio at Rome, and many smaller works, dispersed 
throiif^li tho museums of Europe, show that neitlier skill nor taste 
had iifreatlv doijenerated. The obelisk is of such excellent work- 
mansliip, that Zoega had referred it to the age of Sesostris^ ; but 
when compared with ascertained works of the 18th djTiasty, its 
inferiority in boldness of execution is evident'' ; and that of Apries, 
in the Piazza of the Minerva at Rome, falls still more below the 
standard of the age of the Rameses. There are few remnants of 

* De 0])eliscis, p. 642. Tlio inscription placed on it by Pope Pius YT., 
who set it 11 J), calls it Oheliscuvi Sesosfridis. 

■ A frieze in the British Museum, figured in the Hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptian Society, pi. V, is of the age of Psammitichus, and in a very good 
style. 
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the splendid works with which Amasis adorned Memphis and the 
Toyal residence of Sais ; but the prosperity of Egypt and the gene- 
ral diffusion of the elegances and luxuries of art is attested by the 
tombs of private individuals, which in their costliness and extent 
rival the royal sepulchres of earlier times\ 

With Amasis the period of the native cultivation of art in Egypt 
ceases. The invasion of the Persians soon followed. Cambyses 
destroyed the temples of Thebes, Memphis, Heliopolis and Sais 
with fire, carried off their treasures to Persia, and transported 
thither the most skilful of the Egyptian artificers to adorn Per- 
sepolis and Susa. During the continuance of the Persian rule, the 
country was disturbed by frequent insurrections, very unfavorable 
to the cultivation of art B^t every short interval of independence 
appears to have been marked by the erection or repair of monu- 
ments. Some remain of Amyrtaeus, under whom a native govern- 
ment was re-established for six years ; more of Nectanebus, who 
maintained himself for eighteen years, and was the last sovereign 
of independent Egypt. It was not long before it passed under the 
power of the Ptolemies. Without renouncing their own religion, 
they constituted themselves patrons of the faith of their subjects, 
and renewed the temples which had suffered from age and Persian 
]>igotry. If the works of architecture executed by them did not 
rival in magnitude those of the Pharaohs, they were so entirely 
Egyptian in their character as to have been long attributed to the 
ancient monarchs of the country. The discovery of the inscriptions, 
in Greek, or phonetic hieroglyphics, has enabled us to assign to 
each building or portion of a building its true age. The erections 
under the Ptolemies, as those of Hermopolis, Esneh and Edfu, were 
of great extent and magnificence ; but they betray no influence of 
Greek art, and their architecture and sculpture is only a new 
development of Egyptian style. There is greater variety and per- 
haps more elegance in the capitals of the columns ; the inferiority 
* Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, vol 8, 306. 



of Plolemttic art is cliielly seen in the sculpture, which is Icsa pure 
in design and elaborate Id eiccutioo ; and as ne approach tbe 
KoDinn times becomes coane and careless. The emperors con- 
tinued to build &nd repair in ^ypt, and the arc)iitecture of Dcn- 
d^rah, though florid and overloaded with ornaniont, retains tha 
gtnuine characters of Egyptian style. One of the latest ereelion!, 
n temple to Cnuptiis, Sato and Anouke, the divinities of the Cata- 
racts, at Syene, built id ttie reign of Nerva, ahons the extreme of 
the declen»on of art Tbe name of Geta' is the last that is re&d 
in hieroglyphics on an Egyptian monument ; it can atill be traced 
on the pronaoB of Esneh, notmthatanding its erasure by his biothi 
Carooalla'. 

' Ch«mpoUion, L*ttrs« d'Egypta, p. 200. 

* The progress and decay of EjJiyptian art may be stadied in tbe obeliila 
of Bume. Those of St. John LHterao and lie Piazza del Popolo eiWhit 
perfection ; those of Moote Citorio and the Minerva, its lotermediate atst 
those of the Piazza Haroaa and Monte IHncio, its extreme decline, in t 
reignB or Domilian and Hadrian. 
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MUSIC. 



The influence of music on the character was considered so impor- 
tant even in Greece as to be the subject of legislation and the 
grave discussions of philosophers.' It is not wonderful that it 
should not have been left free to change with taste and fashion in 
Egypt, where law extended its control over all the habits of life. 
According to Plato, the Egyptians, having perceived that melody, 
as well as the plastic arts, was capable of exercising a powerful 
moral effect upon the young, and that there was great danger in 
allowing individual caprice and fancy an influence, established in 
very early times such music as was favorable to virtue, and allowed 
no innovation to be made upon it, through love of variety. He 
adds, that to his own time this law continued in force*. It ap- 
pears from his language, however, that it was to religious music 
that it applied. Isis was the reputed author of these sacred strains. 
Music formed no part of the general education of the Egyptian 
youth, any more than the exercises of the palaestra; one being 
considered as rendering the mind effeminate, the other as procur- 
ing a transient strength at the expense of permanent weakness". 
This remarkable contrast to Greek manners may explain the little 
notice of Egyptian music which occurs in the Greek authors. Most 

' Arist Pol. 8, 4. 

* Leg. 2, torn. IL p. 657. *E«r ipaal ri rdv vo\vv tovtov viobia^iva ;^pJyov /ilXi} 
Ttii *\aiidi irot^nara ytyovivau He calls them in the context^ T^iv KadttfkbiBeTaav 

» Diod. 1, 81. 
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of the penoiis wlio appear in tiie mouumenU, «ii)ier Binging 
playing, were «(idenlJ,v hired performers or slaves. 
No musical Dotation has b^n fouod on the Egyptii 

Ah Pjllmgoras, who had long refflded in Egypt, entered deeply 
intti the science of raiuiiu and it£ mathematical relations, it lim 
haeii concluded tliat his knowledge was derived from the Egyptian 
priesla; but what ih true <Jf geometry may be applied to the ma- 
thematical principles of music, that if the facts were known to the 
Egyptians, the theory has probably been discovered by the GkcIc 
philosopher. 

The variety of inatmmeuts of which we find representations, uiii 
the uses to which tliey are applied, show that the Egyptian rausia 
must have been a much more comprehensive art than the Bccoonii 
of the ancients would have led us to suppose. As instruments of . 
diAerent kindH are employed in one concert, they must Iiave under-- 
stood the laws of harmony. Time waa kept by beating the hands. 
Id the mechanism of the art they far exceeded all other nations of 
antiquity. Their harps were furnished with numerous strings of 
Ciitgut. frmn Ibrce to fbirli^fn. and in one iiistiiiice, mentirmeil by 
Rosellini', even twenty-two. The lyre also, of which the Greeks 
' attributed the invention to their own divinities, and the improve- 
ment to Orpheus or Amphion, had been in use in Egypt for cen- 
turies prior to the commencement of Greek civilization, and along 
with it a multitude of other stringed instruments of various power 
and tone. The guitar appears in early monuments*. Its construc- 
tion is a proof of the musical knowledge of the Egyptians, as from 
iu three cords a perfect melody could be educed, by the application 
of the fingers to shorten the strings'. The use of a plectrum to 
touch the cords is rate, and is found chieily in connection with 

' Mon. Civ. S, 13. ' Roaellini, Mon. Civ. t*T. neiv-icii. 

' See the repreBentBtions in Wilkiaaon, M. and C. 2, 299 foil. This supe- 
riority of the Egyptian Btrioged instruments over the Greek lyre, was ob- 
(erved by Dr. Burnej, IlisL of Muail^, vol. I, p. 197. 
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^e guitar. Of wind instruments, the single, double, and oblique 
£ute were employed for festive, sacred and funereal purposes ; the 
noisy music of the cymbals, castagnettes and tambourine, was 
chiefly used in festivity, or to excite the fanaticism of the votaries 
when they flocked in myriads to the temple of some popular divi- 
nity*, or went through the villages with bacchanalian processions. 
The sistrum, so much used in the worship of Isis or Athor, can 
hardly be called a musical instrument ; but the rattling of its wires 
appears to have served, like the sound of the cymbals, to excite the 
feelings of the worshipper. Another instrument of the same 
unmusical kind was in use — two sticks of metal, which were struck 
against each other. The drum, which was used in ceremonies and 
festivities, wa^ also the principal instrument of warlike music 
among the Egyptians, and appears in monuments of a very early 
age*. It was of a more oblong form than ours, and was struck 
only with the liand. The metallic sticks before mentioned were 
also a part of the military band ; and the tioimpet, which was of 
comparatively late introduction among the Greeks', is found in the 
earliest representations of Egyptian campaigns. 

Great care was bestowed on the embellishment of their musical 
instruments by the Egyptians. Some have been found made of a 
wood brought from India or Senegal ; others are painted, inlaid, 
or covered with colored leather. Two of the most remarkable 
representations of harps are found in the chambers of the tomb of 
Hameses IV. at Thebes*; one of them has thirteen, the other 
eleven cords ; they are covered with painting of the richest colors 
and graceful patterns ; on the lower extremity is figured a human 
head with the urgeus on the forehead and the two parts of the 

* Herod. 2, 48, 60. 

■ See Wilkinson, M. and C. 2, 269-304. 

' Homer alludes to it, IL <r', 219, but^ as the Scholiast observee^ Kara 
wp6\ri\piv, FeithiuB, Ant Horn. 519. 

* See p. 143 of this volume. 
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jaehent, tlio emblt^m of royalty'. The »bnv«d heade of the p«rf» 
mfta show tliut thty Bre priests', and tLey appear to be performini; 
in honor of two funereal divinities who are seated near. The largw 
instruments are rested on the ground, or on a stand ; the *BI 
are borne iii the band or suspended by a band from tiie neck likt 
the p/wrmim of the Greelta. 

Music appears to have h«en used in Egypt, not only on aolrau 
and festive occasions, hut as a recreation in the labors of domestic 
life'. ChampollioD thinks that he has discovered, in the tomb of 
a high-prieet at Eilithya, the song which tlie peaaanta uaed whils 
the oxen were treading out the com*. 

The dance, an far ae it formed a part of religious worship, wu 
subject to the same strict taw of adberence to ancient forms u 
music and the arts of design'. More freedom may bavo found a 
place in the pilgrimages to the temples or the festivities which fol- 
lowed the sacrifices. It was a frequent accompaniment of fune- 
real rites, and a favorite amusement at feasts. The postures of I 
the dancers are varied, and often closely resemble those of the ! 
modern art'. BotJi se\es are engageil, sometimes separately, aome- 
tiiueit tugetlier. Besides the mure refiued aud graceful dance, tLe 
molut incomponti of the lower classes are also represented in tbe 
monuments ; but they do not exhibit those voluptuous and 

' RoscllinJ, Mod. Civ. tav. zcviL See also the Frontispiece to Wilkinson, 
U. and C. vol 2. 

' We Qnd in tbesepukbres tlie Utle of "Maucian to tbe King' (Boa. 
Men. Civ. 3, 83, Biroh, Oallery of Ant 171) and " Minstrel of the Hall of 

' Roeellini. M. Civ. % 418. 

' Cliampollion. Lettres d'Egypte, p. 14«, IBS. He gives tbeae oa tlie 
worda of the song — 

" Battel poor voub (bit), bffiufe ; battel pour voos (6i») 
Des boieseaux pour vob maltres." 
• Pinto, Le^ 2, iL 668. " Rosellini, M: C tav. xciv-Tiii. 
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itious performances which the Asiatics practised, and which 
;ust travellers in modem Egypt*. We may regret that the 
rictions placed by religion upon the fine arts, should have 
3ked their free development, among the ancient Egyptians, but 
same cause prevented their perversion into the instruments of 
*al corruption. 

* Kofiellini, Mon. Civ P. 2, t 3, p. 94» 
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The lUonumentH nnd other nntiquitiea of the Egyptiana ghow that I 
the Brt of writing was practised hj them mora exteDsiTaly than by | 
any contemporary nation. They seldoiii raifted an ediflce vitbnut I 
e»i»flring it with ins npt ons the e remain ohelisfcs, statues, fuiie- I 
real tahiete in great numb tB «1 h appear never, except tlirough ' 
accidcDt, to have t: a left un net. bed : even articles of domestic J 
and personal use fre] ntly ha e character* impreased or engraved ' 
upon thorn. The wo kmaa s tools, when bnried with him, are found , 
to bear his uame ; cattlewerenumberedond marked with thensme | 
of the owner; garmenla are described having one or two hieroglyphic 1 
ciiaraetors woven or worked with a needle into the border after the i 
manner of modern housewives'. Fragment* of manuscripts ou ■ 
papyrus exist of the earliest Theban d3rnastie8, perhaps* even of the 
times preceding the invasion of the Shepherds. Although the 
pyramids externally no longer exhibit any inscriptions, the atones of 
the interior have hieroglyphics traced on them, and that too in a 
linear form, which shows that their origin was not recent Even 
if we bad not these tangible and extant evidences of the preva- 
lence of the art of writing from near the commencement of history, 
it would be sufficiently attested by the pictures of Egyptian life and 
manners which the tombs preserve. We not only find sacred func- 
tionaries, who from a written roll rehearse the praise of the god, 
or direct the ceremonial of a coronation ; or see the fat« of the 



' Boeellini, U. Civ. 2, 241. 
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deceased in the funeral judgment recorded with the pen ; but the 
same instrument is perpetually in use in the ordinary transactions 
of life. Scribes are employed in noting down the quantity of grain 
deposited in a granary, numbering the cattle on a farm, or record- 
ing the weight which has been ascertained by the public 8cales\ 

From all this, however, it would be hasty to infer anything like 
a general diffusion of the art of writing in the times of the Pha- 
raohs. Those who are employed in the oflSces above described have 
the air of being professional scribes, such as even now supply in the 
South of Europe and the East, the want of education among the 
people at large. No books ever appear among the furniture of a 
house ; no one is ever represented reading, except in some func- 
tion ; no female is ever seen reading or writing. The inscriptions 
relating to religion, which are beyond comparison the most nume- 
rous, would be explained, as far as their explanation was deemed 
expedient, by the priests and ministers of the temples to the people ; 
and those which accompany the paintings and sculptures which 
record the exploits of the kings, by persons of the same order*. 
The composition and preservation of the sacerdotal and royal gene- 
alogies and annals belonged also to the priesthood. All the books 
which Clemens Alexandrinus" enumerates were either sacred or 
scientific, and as such would not only be in the custody of the 
priests, but would receive their interpretation from them. It seems 
indeed from his account as if the knowledge of the system of hiero- 
glyphics belonged not to the entire priesthood, but only to the 
hierogrammateus. There was a time when in Europe the know- 
ledge of theology, science, and in great measure law, was attainable 

* Rosellini, Mon. Civ. 3, 184. 

' "Mox visit (Germanicus) veterum Thebarum magna vestigia; et mane- 
bant structis molibus literse .^Egyptise, priorem opulentiam complexsB : jus- 
Busque e senioribns sacerdotimi patriuip sermonem interpretari, referebat," 
C8et Tac. Ann. 2, 60. 

• Strom. 6, 4. 
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00I7 tbmngL the medium of the Latin, which the commcn peopltl 
(y>nl(j nniliier s]>eak iior read, nor even all the priesta. This wsi 1 ' 
■tnlo of things very analogous to that of E^ypt ; it gave a mono- 
poly of knowleilge to the priesthood, jet was by no means demised 
for tJiat purpose. 

The earliest ancient author by whom the Egyptian writiog ia 
spoken of is Herodotus, who says that they write and calculate, 
carrying the hand from the right to the left, and that therUEetwo 
kinds of letters, one aacred and the other demotic' ; but he enlen 
into no explanation of either system. Plato, however, who attri- 
butes the invention of letters to Theuth, plainly implies that it 
knew them to be alphabetical, since he describes this god or daemon 
as dividing vocal sounds into vowels, consonants and semivowels'. 
IJiodorus in his account of Egypt says that " the priests teach their 
children two kinds of letters, those called sacred and those whii!h 
are more generally learnt' ;" and towards the end of the 
graph, that " the people of Egypt generally, as distinguished from 
the priests, learn from their fathers or their kinsmen the training 
that belong>i to each special mode of life ; but letters' only to 
small extent, and not all, but chiefly those who practise some of 
the arts." He gives a fuller account of the system in the third 
book of his history (c. 3). The Ethiopians, who claimed to be the 
source of the population and arts of Egypt, alleged that the Egyp- 
tians bad two* modes of writing; one demotic, learnt by all, the 
other called sara-ed and learnt by the priests alone, secretly from 

' 2, 80. What he wys of their wriljng from right to htl, is tme only of 
the hieratjo and demotic ehsract«ra. 
' Hiileb. 2, IB. Oomp. Fiseh. ad Weller. 1, SB. 

'Tinltfi *aXrf^i.a Hi! ri •t,ivt,rlf<it Ix'"' ^' fiflnei*. I, 81, 

* A<Mr«w, which a naaallj ch&nged into iili^iairr^i, ehoold be omitted, 
and the ellipsis supplied from fatSin-mi. 

* AITTQN for lAIQN is an obvious correction which has b«eQ made br 

severs] authon. 
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their fathers ; hut that among the Ethiopians all indiscriminately 
used the latter. In the following section he explains more fully 
the nature of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. " These characters," he 
says, " resemble all kinds of animals, and the extremities of man, 
and moreover instruments, especially those of carpentry*. For 
among them the art of expression by writing' does not furnish the 
sense by means of the putting together of syllables, but from the 
metaphorical significance of the objects copied, memory lending its 
aid*. For they represent a hawk and a crocodile and a serpent, 
and of the parts of the human body, the eye, the hand, the face, 
and others of the same kind. Now the hawk signifies all things 
which are rapidly done ; for this is nearly the most rapid of all 
birds, and by a natural metaphor the expression is transferred to 
all rapid things and things analogous to them, just as in speech*. 
The crocodile denotes all badness ; the eye is the observer of justice 
and guardian of the whole body : and of the extremities, the right 
hand having the fingers stretched out, denotes the giving of sus- 
tenance; the left, closed, the preservation and guardianship of 
money. The same mode applies to the other figures derived from 
the body, and mechanical instruments and all the rest. For fol- 
lowing out the significations which exist in each, and exercising 
their minds by long practice and memory, they read readily every- 
thing that is written." 

In this passage, by far the fullest which any classical author has 
left respecting the Egyptian writing, it will be observed that no 
notice is taken of any alphabetical use of the hieroglyphic cha- 
racters. They are all supposed to be used symbolically, t. e, to 

' The hatchet, the pincers, the mallet^ the chisel, the square, the saw, all 
appear among the hieroglyphics. See ChampoUion, Diet no. 651 folL 

' 'H YpafnnariKfj, 

* Tlapair'\rioiu>s roTs clpnftivots. This is the translation of ZoegSi pi 480, but 
perhaps it means as before mentioned, L e. by metaphorical significanee. 
VOL. I. 11 
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ilenote qiiaiilieB hv Twibln obji-cU nuliirully associated with lh«iL 
Evm of llicfir, fi!W iin: fituad lo corrtapond in the hierogljphkal 
wriliug wiUi tli« pvniiM awigned by Diodorus. The buwk r«pT«- 
»eDU roytiUy aoil Jiviiiily, and esjwcially the gods Horus and PLte 
or die Sun, [KWaiUly from iu rapidity of fliglil, but more probably 
from tlw brilliauey of iu eye ; but Dot all rapid things. Thi 
codUu deiioten darknewt, but Dot badneos of every kind ; thi 
Blfetched liiind and arm expre«« the act of gininff, or more exactly 
the Egi-ptimi verb T. U) give ; hut the clowd and espandod palm 
are measures of length'. Believing, on tlie authority of Diodortu, 
that hieroglypliiw were in tlie main symholieal, those who sought 
for their meaning in recent limes Bet utit in a wrong direction, and 
bewildered tLemselvea in the mazy regions of conjecture. Arami- 
anus Marcellinus also', though he correctly stated the use of hiero- 
gl3^hi[» to be " ut ad ae?i sequentis tetatee patralorum perveniret 
vidgatius memorin," and thus contradicted the notion of a secret 
character, misled incjuiiers by hta description of their nature, which 
he distinctly declares not to bo alphabetical'. They were con- 
firmed in their errors by the only systeniatie work on Eg3rptian 
hieroglyphics which has come down to us, the Hieroglyphica of 
Horapollo'. This book, according to its title, was written in Egyp- 
tian by Horapollo and translated by Philippus ; but the age of 
both is unknown. If the author be the Horapollo mentioned by 
Suidaa, be was an Egyptian grammarian, who taught at Alexandria 
and Coustantinople in the reign of Theodosiua ; if the name has 
been falsely assumed, the composition of the work must be placed 

' ChampollioD, Diet noe. 54, 55. 

' IJb. 17, c 4, p. 119, ed. Wagner. 

* " Nod at uanc literarum numeriiB pnestitiitus et fBcilis eiprimit, quid- 
quid humaaamenB ci>ncip«re poteet, its priBciquoqDescriptitarDiit.iEg7ptii; 
se3 aingulie liters aingitlis aouinibus inBerviebant et verbis ; noDQUDquam 
gignificabant iategros seneua." 

* Th« beat edition ie that of Leeroaae, Amstelod. 1SS6. It has bma 
tronalated into Eaglisb, and illustrated bj Cory. 
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considerably later. The explanations which he gives are wholly 
symbolical ; in general fanciful and false, both as regards the 
analogies on which the symbolical use is supposed to be founded, 
and the actual practice of hieroglyphical writing. The sixth sec- 
tion of the first book may serve as a specimen. "What the 
Egyptians express by delineating a hawk. They delineate a hawk 
when they wish to denote a god, or height, or depression, or pre- 
eminence, or blood, or victory. A god ; because the animal is 
prolific and long-lived ; and, moreover, because it seems to be an 
image of the sun, being able, beyond all other birds, to look stea- 
dily at his rays ; whence physicians use the plant hawkweed 
(^Hieracia) to cure the eyes ; whence also they sometimes repre- 
sent the sun as of the form of a hawk, as being the lord of vision : 
height ; because other animals, aiming to soar, go obliquely round 
about, not being able to go straight ; but the hawk only soars 
straight upwards : pre-eminence ; because it appears to excel all 
other animals : hlood ; because they say that this animal drinks 
not water, but blood : victory ; because it conquers all birds ; for 
when it is in danger of being mastered by another, it lays itself on 
its back in the air and fights with its claws turned up and its wings 
and rump downwards ; and is victorious, because its antagonist 
cannot do the same thing." The only part of this which is true 
is that the hawk is an emblem of divinity and of the sun. A few 
coincidences are found between the explanations of Horapollo and 
the real meaning of the hieroglyphics, but they are exceptional, 
and his authority as an interpreter is in itself worth nothing\ It 
is evident that the power of reading a hieroglyphical inscription was 
not possessed by him, if it existed in his time ; that only an imper- 
fect traditional knowledge of a few symbols remained, and that 
boundless scope was given to the fancy in explaining their origin. 

' See Champollion, Precis, p. 348. He says he has found only thirteen 
of the characters mentioned by Horapollo, which really bear the meaning 
he assigns to them. 
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The Latin wriwrs throw no light upon tlie ejslem of biero- 
gl)']))iii». TaciUiH', speaking of tlie Egyjitinns, says that theyfint 
eipiYaeetl ideas (fcntui mrnli/i) by the figures of animals ; and. 
declared Uiciii»i'lves to be tlie inventors of letters — a glory wLidi 
the Phtpniciaus had uaurp^ in consequence of their extended 
lavigattou, by which it had been diffused through Greeee. Lucan', 
>□ the other hand, cUimB for tlie rhceniciana to have known 
alphahcticnl lettere before the Egyptians had invented the papynu, 
and while they only eut magic, figures of birds and beasts in stone. 
Thia Bhowx that he itupposed the written and monumental clia- 
racteia of Egypt to be entirely distinct, which ie contrary to thai 
fact Pliuy' speakit of the sculptures on Egyptian monumentsj 
as being letters ; yet we cannot hence infer tliat be knew thein lo 
be alphabetical. Piutarch' more di&tinctly speaks of tweoly-five 
Egyptian tellers, assigning as the rcAson of this number that it is 
the si|UHre of five. As, however, he elsewhere says tbat the Ibis, 
the bird of Thoth, was the first letter', though this character hu 
no alphabetical sotrnd, he could only mislead one who endea- 
vored lo ascertain the true nature of Eg)*ptian writing. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the passage before quoted, in which 
he describes the transjxtrt of an obelisk by Cosstantiua and its 
erection at Rome, gives a translation by Hermapion of the inscrip- 
tion on that which stood in the Circiia Maximus. It furnished no 
assistance, however, in the discovery of hieroglyphics ; for it was 

' Ann. II. 14. 

■ niarwlia, S, 221. 

Phcenices primani, fanuE si creditur, au^, 
Uansurani rudibuB Totem signare figuris. 
Nondum tlumineas Memphis caatexere byblos 
NoTerst ; in saiis tantum Tolu«r«eque feroeque, 
Scutptaqne serrabant magicas animal ia liaguaa. 

• Hist Hat 36, 14 {8 al.), 7, 67 (56). 

< De Is. et Oa a, p 374. ' Sympos. a, 738. 
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not known which of the obelisks once erected there was meant, 
the Lateran or the Flaminian. The name of Thothmes, not Rha- 
mestes, has since been found on the Lateran obelisk, and the 
inscription on the Flaminian, which does contain the name of 
Rameses, cannot be read into any close conformity with the trans- 
lation. Yet the phrases " King Rhamestes Son of the Sun, living 
for ever ;'' " the beloved of Apollo and the Sun," " founded upon 
Truth," " Lord of the Diadem," cfec, are of constant recurrence in 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, and prove that at least their general 
sense was understood when Hermapion wrote. No obelisk, how- 
ever, has been found at Rome with an inscription so exactly agree- 
ing with this of Ammianus that it can be identified as the original. 
The only ancient author who has left us a correct and ftill 
account of the principle of the Egyptian writing is the learned 
Alexandrian Father, Clemens, who wrote towards the end of the 
second century after Christ. In his Stromata^ he says, " Those 
who receive education among the Egyptians learn first of all the 
method of Egyptian writing which is called epistolographic ; 
secondly the hieratic^ which the hierogrammats use ; and last, and 
as the completion, the hieroglyphic. Of this one kind is direct, 
by means of letters, the other symbolical. And of the symbolical, 
one expresses directly by means of imitation, another is written as 
it were tropically, and another runs into downright allegory* by 
means of certain enigmas. For example', when they wish to 
represent the sun they make a circle, and the moon a crescent, in 
the way of direct imitation. But in the tropical way they engrave 

* Lib. 6, c 4, p. 657, Potter. 

* 'Ayrt/rpvf dWriyopeiTai. For this 1186 of iJTiKpvi in the sense of plane, 
omninOf see Suid, s. too. 'AvriKpis^ 8i6\ov 1^ iravrBXCii 1^ ^avip<5S' Plut. 
870 D. 

■ This is the sense of yoUPy both here and below. It often introduces an 
illustrative or confirmatory statement. See Hartung, Gr. Partikeln, 2, 
p. 15. 
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L*'abaTacten>i u>iDg ttit'ni im^tapboricJtlly according to tli^ affiai^, 
L tDd somotimi!* ehM^ipng them aud Rome^mes traDsfomung thm 
r 4b A variety of ways. UandiDg dowu, for example, tbe pr^seiof 
Mlheir Icings in mj'lliological fable^i, tLoy record them bv meomaf 
I the Kulpturas. Of tlia thini Idod, wliicfa uses enigmas', iettbit 
[' b« a ipeoimcn ; tlmy HIiethmJ the otlier heavenly bodies to BerpenU, 
ji«n actio unt of their obliijue course, but the suu to a beetle, becaiE« 
I having mitde a round ball of cow-dung he roll^^ it with a retm- 
[ grade movement." 

t When we come to relate the history of the discovery of hiero- 
1 glyphius, we shall find that every part of the system la dracribed 
[ iy Clemens, and may wonder that his words had not served as i 
m guide to the truth. They are, however, a little ambiguous, and 
k tiuir moaning wa« rendered more perplexed by the preconceived 
ki Opinions with which learned men translated and ejipounded them. 
BPiey ore nmbiguoua, inasmtidi as Clemens seems to make the 
H^Jeratie, which is only a running-hand of hieroglyphics, a distinct 
■ ^teries, and thu» led hia eommcntntora to seek for some essen^al 
difference where none existed. Even the expression Sid *uv *pimti 
am-^siuv, " by means of letteis"," which is now so clearly seen to 
mean an alphabet, was variously interpreted. Again, we com- 
monly use tlie word symbolic as equivalent to emblemalie, and 
understand by it something which does not represent things 
directly, hut by allusion and analogy ; whereas Clemens includes 
under it the making pictures of objects to represent those objects, 
as well as to suggest certain analogous qualities to the mind, 
which he afterwards distingiiishes as the tropical use. The confu- 
sion was increased by the endeavor to harmonize with this passage 
another in Porphyry's ' Life of Pythagoras',' in which he saye that 

' Plutarch, «. «. Oo ii' ulnYf^r oWi Tii/i5»lirfU(, iXXa tvpinK df*;ioTi. 

' Not itiiliat letteri, bat simply letters, tbe prima elemaila of the Romani. 
8«« Lepdua, Lettre i Rogellini, p. M. Hor. Sat. 1, 26. 
■ Vit Pyth. c. 11, 12. 
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there were three modes of writing among the Egyptians — the 
epistolographic, the hieroglyphic, and the symbolic ; thus making 
the two last distinct species, and the hieroglyphic direct in its mode 
of expression^ The consequence was, that those who after the 
revival of archaeological studies engaged in the problem of inter- 
preting hieroglyphics, attached themselves generally to the dis- 
covery of the symbolical and enigmatical characters ; and as 
Horapollo was their guide, they necessarily went astray. This 
accorded with the view generally adopted, that hieroglyphics were 
devised by the priests to conceal their mystical doctrines'. War- 
burton, the most sagacious of them, abandoned the notion of an 
occult character and recognised the existence of an alphabet ; but 
he confined it to the epistolographic and hierogrammatic, expressly 
excluding the hieroglyphic*. Zoega, in many respects so merito- 
rious, entirely inisapprehended the meaning of Arpwra <fToi-)(SioL in 
the passage of Clemens, and rejected the opinion of De Guignes, 
who thought he had perceived alphabetical characters among the 
hieroglyphics*. Indeed it was scarcely possible that any sagacity 
should have discovered from the words of Clemens the real fact 
that the alphabetical, the direct symbolical and the tropical were 
not three distinct systems, used by different classes of men and 
kept separate, but only three different modes, all of which might 
be employed jointly in the expression of a single sentence*. 

* "K-oivoKoyov^ivuiv Kara f/iftrjiriVj where Kotv6i is equivalent to Kvpios in Clemens. 

* The Christian Fathers inculcated this view of hieroglyphics. See St. 
Cyril, quoted by Zoega, p. 23. 

* Divine legation, B. 4, sect 4, v. 2, p. 9Y. 

* Dcguignius, dum in monumentis Egyptiis inter hieroglyphicas notas 
invenisse sibi visus est characteras aliquos alphabeticis similiores quam 
imitativis, opinion! indulsit nullo idoneo arguraento firmata?, p. 441. De 
Guignes' paper is in the Menou de I'Ac. des Insc. 34, 8. 

* The signification of the tau or crux ansata (PI. iii. b. 3) as Xt/5?, had 
been preserved in consequence of its resemblance to the cross. Sozomen 
(Hist Eccl. Y, 15) relates that when the Serapeion of Alexandria was 
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Probalilj we sliould hs?e had to tLe present day only a Bimilaf 
iuccewion of hypotheses, but for an event connected willi tha 
French Expedition to Egypt in 1798. A French engineer, in dig- 
j;ing the fuundation of a fort near the Uusetta mouth of the Nil^ 
found A tide or tablet of basult, on whiuli was an inacriptioD in 
Iliree different cJiaracters, One of theBs being Greek, it was soon 
■MCertaincd that the purpose of iw erection wa« to acknowledge, on 
Ihe part of tlie high-priesta, propheU, and other sacred ftinctioB- 
■riee assembled at Momphis in the year 105 b. c, at the coronation 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes, tlie serYices rendered to the sacerdotal order 
itDd to Egypt generallj by [he young king, and to decree him ce^ 
l»in honors. The Greek contains a command that the decree 
diould bo inscribed " in the sacred letters, and letters of the coun- 
tiy and Greek letters' ;" and it ivna obTious from the inspection rf 
the characters that the first are what we call Dieroglyphic, and the 
,Mroud what Herodotus and Diodorus call Demotic or Demodic*, 
Clemens Epistolograpbic. It was natural to conclude that 
'each of the inscriptions was substantially the same; and as the 
numerals fur /wf, srconJ, and lh!rd were fuiinU m tlie same rela- 
tive position at the end of the hieroglyphic and demotic as the cot- 
responding words in the Greek, it became probable that there was 
even a literal agreement. Various attempts were accordingly made 
to decipher the other two by the aid of the Greek. They were 
rendered difEcuIt, partly hy the circumstance that the hieroglyphic 
portion is much mutihited, and partly by the first inquirers, Aker- 
blad and Young, directing their attention rather to theL demotic 

(leetroyed by the ord«r of TheodostuB, a hiepoglyphical character resembling 
a cross waa found on Borne o( the stones, and explained by those who under- 
stood fiueh things, hi mean ^^n Juifix"^'''!' 

* Dr. Young and hia followers have adopted the name enchorial from (lie 
inaGtiptiou; bat demotic ie more definite, as " letters of the country" are here 
evidently opposed to "Greet lettera," not "sacred letters." 
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than the hieroglyphic part. The earliest publications of the latter, 
in the ' Archaeologia' and * Museum CriticumV relate to the 
attempts to read the demotic into Coptic. Having convinced him- 
self that the demotic was not alphabetic, he turned to the study of 
the hieroglyphic, and in 1818 circulated among his friends a hijero- 
glyphical vocabulary in which about 200 characters were explained. 
These were afterwards published in the Supplement to the * Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica' in 1819''. Many of his interpretations have 
been confirmed by subsequent inquirers, as the character for year^ 
months and day^ the system of numeration, the hieroglyphic for 
god^ priest^ land, shrine, give, name, and others ; in the majority of 
his conjectures, however, he was not successful, and especially in 
those cases where there is no decided visible resemblance between 
the sign and the thing signified. Two very important points, 
however, were ascertained by him ; that the oval rings *on the 
Egyptian monuments contain proper names", and that female per- 
sonages, both human and divine, are discriminated from the male 
by the addition of an egg and a semicircle (PI. TIL C. 7, 8). At 
the end of his list he gives, with a quaere. Sounds ?, thirteen hiero- 
glyphical characters, to which he assigns the values BIR, E, ENE, 
I, KE M, MA, ISr, OLE, DS, P, T, O. This was the first glimpse 
of the great discovery of the phonetic use of hieroglyphical charac- 
ters, but Dr. Young himself had not a clear conception of his own 
discovery. He had arrived at the deciphering of the hieroglyphic 
names through the medium of the demotic, and having convinced 

» Arch. 18, 61. May 19, 1814. Mus. Crit. vol. 2, p. 154, 331. 1826. The 
correspondence with De Sacy and Akerblad, contained in this paper, is of 
the years 1814, 1815. The letter to the Archduke John of Austria, 1816. 

• VoL 4, Art Egypt, pi. 74-78. 

• Champollion and others have represented this as hnovm from the work 
of Zoega (Precis, p. 22). But in both the passages referred to, Zoega speaks 
doubtfully, and rather rejects than adopts the opinion that these rings con- 
tain proper names. Pp. 374, 476. 

11* 
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LiiBMOf Aal llie deraotio was not alpliabetical, lie ft>rmed the naat 
Goncliuion retipocting tbn hieroglj'phic. The cbsracters whicb b»i 
fixed nere derived from tbo two suniea Berenice and Ptolemieia] 
(PI. II. C, 1, 2); and he was confirmed in his opinion liatliKjl 
represented tbinga, and phonetically the names of tiio.se things, b; 
the roBeniblance between the first character in the gronp Berenice 
and a basket, which in Co]>tic is Bir. Tbb Srst error tbreir him. 
wrnng in his aulisequent analysis, for be naturally supposed tha 
iiwinil cliaracter, which really represents R, to be an E. The N 
n»d I, which are the third and fourth, he interpreted correctly, but 
erred again in supposing the fifth, which is K, to be redundant; 
and the sixth, which is an S, to be KE'. So in the name of Flo- 
lemy he correctly ascertained the P, S, and T, bnt supposed the 
M to be MA, the L to l>e OLE, and the to be superfluons. It 
inny well surprise us, that having ascertained several of tLese c!i3- 
racters to represent single sounds ho did not conclude them all to 
do BO ', in other worda, to belong to an alphabet instead of being 
pictures of things whose names were used to espresa the soufida of 
proper nnnie?. Hie com'lii.'ion, that as several of the chsraclers 
represented letters, all must do so, would have been irresistible in 
regard to our own language, in which it never happens that a 
single letter is itself a name ; but in the Coptic a single letter is 
frequently a word. How imperfect his discovery was appears evi- 
dent from the fact, that he did not succeed in dedphering the 
name of a single ancient Pharaoh except Thothmosia. Here it 
happened that the first syllable was not spelt alphabetically, but 
expressed by means of the Ibis, the bird consecrated to Thoth (PI. 
II. C. 9). In all the rest he failed entirely. Thus the name of 
Psammitichus (6) he read Sesostris ; that of Sesortasen, Heron ; 
tliat of Amenoph (8), Tithous. An accident prevented him from 
availing himself of a monument which would have shown him that 
' Thia loat letter ie not found ID Some of the shielde of Berenice, and is not 
in that copied in the Piute. 
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the phonetic characters were a real alphabet An obelisk had been 
found in the Isle of Philae and transported to London by Mr. W. 
J. Bankes, on which Ptolemy appears written precisely as on the 
Rosetta stone, and also another royal name. Now the Greek 
inscription on the base* mentions, along with Ptolemy, Cleopatra, 
and it was an obvious inference that the second hieroglyphic name 
was to be read Cleopatra, especially as it terminated with the two 
characters which Dr. Young had already assigned as the distinction 
of the female sex. All the letters which form the name Cleopatra 
occur either in Ptolemy or Berenice, and if the same characters 
were again found in their proper places in this new combination, 
the evidence of their true nature would be conclusive. Unfortu- 
nately, by an error in the lithographed copy of the hieroglyphics 
on the obelisk, the first letter of the name of Cleopatra was ex- 
pressed by a T instead of a K, and Dr. Young too hastily allowing 
himself to bo discouraged by this circumstance*, a more recent 
laborer in the same field carried off the larger share of the honor 
of the discovery. 

There can be no doubt that Champollion, who did not publish 
his Lettre a M, Dacier till 1822, had seen the Hieroglyphical Voca- 
bulary of Dr. Young, or that he had derived from it the idea, 
unknown to him before, of a phonetic value in the hieroglyphical 
characters enclosed in the oval shields. But he saw more than 
young himself ; he saw that instead of representing words they 
represented letters, and, aided by a suggestion of Letronne, he 
brought this to the test, by means of the obelisk of Philae, whose 
evidence had escaped from Young. The combination of this with 
the Rosetta stone gave him an alphabet of fifteen letters, and tho 
evidence of their sound was increased by a comparison with the 
name of Alexander (ALKSNTRS), found with a Greek inscription 

* Letronne, Recherclies pour servir k ITiistoire de I'Egypte, p. 29'7-803» 
Lepsius, Denkmaler, taf. xvii. 

• Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Literature, p. 49. 
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M Ekrnak (PI II. i). The rapidiiy with which he proceedrf 
10 read Damea occurring on monuments of tlie Ptoteniaic uoA 
Boman times, showed that tlie Irua key wits in his bands; the 
tiuildings on which they verv found liitd generally Greek ina^ri^ 
tiontf fixing the reigns in whidj tlipy were erected. Ascending to 
tiie times of the Persian conijutfet and llie Pharaohs, nho tiy«d 
Wore it, and applying the saiuo alphabet, which he had derived 
ftom the Ptolemaic and Uoman inscriplions, he was soon able lo 
read the names of Cambyaea (Kenbot) (5), Psammitichua (6), 
Tacelothit, Osorchon, Aiaunraei-Sheslionk (7), Amenophis (Ame- 
Aotp) (8), Thotlimeti' (9), Amunmei-Earaesea (11), Cheops (Shou- 
fou) (ID), and others, known, either from the classical htstomos 

from Munctlio, as ancient sovereigns of E^pt. Nor was tliis 
ike limit of his discovery. lie soon ascertained that parts of the 
^ieroglyphical inscriptions which are not included in the oral 
fbields, could be resolved by the same phonetic alphabet into words 

the Coptic language, and that this use extended backwards t» 
die very earliest ages of the monnrchy. In the dispute whidi 
arose rcspeeling ihflr rysjiei't.ive shares in this great discovery, 
neither Young nor Charapollion showed himself perfectly candid. 
Young did not acknowledge distinctly the imperfection of his own 
analysis, and the important difference in principle between his 
method and Cham poll ion's. Champollton on the other hand con- 
cealed the fact, that he had derived from the works of Young the 
first idea of a phonetic use of the hieroglyphics. The discovery of 
Young, however, in the state in which he left it, would have been 
productive of little benefit ; as amended by Champollion, it has 
unlocked the long-closed chambers of Egyptian archseology. 

When we analyse a hieroglypbical inscription, we find that its 

characters are used in three difl'erent ways. First, that which 

Champollion calls the figurative, but which we prefer to call the 

' Two of the cliarBctera in the shield ol Thothme^ the guitar and the 

beetle, are not phoneti'^ 
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pictorial, since figurative in English has the meaning of tropical or 
symbolical. In this case the delineation of an object is designed to 
convey to the mind the idea of that object and nothing more ; and 
were the whole inscription made up of such delineations, it would 
be a picture-writing like that of the Mexicans. It is one of the 
circumstances in the description of Clemens, which prevented the 
nature of Egyptian writing from being understood, that he 
includes this in the general appellation of symbolical, as in the 
case of a disk for the sun and a crescent for the moon, distinguish- 
ing it as " that kind of the symbolical which produces its effect 
directly by imitation." This pictorial representation sometimes 
stands instead of a phonetic name for the object ; but the most 
common use is to make the phonetic group of characters more 
intelligible, by being subjoined to them. Thus to the names of 
individuals the figure of a man is subjoined ; to the characters 
which express the words for name, wine, eagle, grapes, egg, statue, 
ear, wall, ass, milk, and others (PI. III. A.), figures are added, 
forming what Champollion calls the determinative of that group of 
characters. To ran, name, is subjoined the shield or ring in which 
proper names are commonly enclosed ; to erp, wine, two jars. Arc* 
In a similar way a man dancing is subjoined to the verb signifying 
that act ; a woman on her knees with a child, to the verb signify- 
ing to nourish or bring up ; a man erect with outstretched hand, 
to the verb which signifies to call upon*. Sometimes the figure is 
only partially given, the head or the limbs being substituted for 
the whole body. This mode of fixing the sense of a particular 
group of characters was especially convenient in a system of writ- 
ing, which did not mark either by points or intervals the com- 
mencement of one word and the termination of another, 

' Lepsius, Lettre & M. Rosellini, pi. A. 

* The determinative was sometimes fixed by the sound rather than the 
sense. Thus a spindle was used as the determinative of singingj hos in 
Coptic signifying both a spindle and to sing. See Dr. R Hinckfl^ Tr. of R. 
L Academy, v. 21, P. 2. 
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The second it«c of tlie hieroglyph ica I writing is the symhoUtiH, 
In wlich the oKjeuM delineal«<l is not meant to convey to the minil 
(umply the ide-a of i(*elf, but of something associated with and sup 
geeted by it. Thus a crewent is nsed to denote a month (P), L), 
tpcniiso no doubt, originally Ibe Egyptian month 
pnloi to denote a year, becnuBS (it is said) the tree puts forlli a 
braneli evety month' ; the vulpauser or goose of the Nile, a son, 
because tlie bird is remarkable for its filial afTefrtion' ; the bee, 
people oliedicnt to their king"; the vulture, maternity (PI. HT. 
B. 6) ; the bull, strength, or a husband ; a strelchej-out hand, tie 
action of giving (PI. IV. F.) ; two legs, verbs of motion ; a hnJid 
holding a club, force; nn oatricli-feather, tnith, from the eqmJi 
of all the filaments; a lotus, Upper Egypt; a head of papynia, 
Lower Egypt— as their characteristic productions (PI. III. D. 6) ; 
the conical cap. Upper Egypt; the exterior diadem, Lower Egypt, 
as the insignia of their reapecUve sovereignties (PI. III. D. 4), the 
cliaracter fur land, four roads crossing, being subjoined to each; a 
writingK'ase, a scribe {ih. B. 7) ; a p;ilace (D. 8) is represented by 
a lecfcmgular enclosure, with a krge court and pylon ; a temple, 
by a similar enclosure, wilh a sacrificial batcbet, the symbol of a 
god (7); a priest (B. 6), by a figure with uplifted hands and a 
vessel of libation. These are instances of obvious and simple asso- 
ciation ; in other cases the reference is more obscure. We do not 
know the reason why life was represented by the crux ansata (III. 
B. 3), or worlds by two parallel lines {ib. 2), or wife by a figure 
resembling a shield iib. 4), We may conjecture that the cnu! is 
a key, which gives entrance into life ; that the parallel lines denote 
unlimited extension ; but we can offer no proof that this was the 
origin of their application. The meaning, however, is not doubtful. 

Of that more deep and far-fetcbed symbolism, which constituted 

■ HorapoUo, i. S. See PI. II!. D. I. 

' HorapoUo, L 63. See PI. III. B. I. 

' Horapollo, i, 62. See theoliaraeterwliiph precedes (he Bhield of Ptole- 
my (PL rV. Ho. 4), in the copy from the Koaetta Stone. 
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what Clemens calls the enigmatical kind, modern research into the 
hieroglyphics has revealed very little. The examples which he 
himself gives, the representation of the course of the stars hy a 
serpent, and of the sun by a scarabaeus^ are not confirmed by the 
monuments. . Plutarch'' tells us that on the propylon of the temple 
at Sais were inscribed, a child and an old man, a hawk, a fish and 
a hippopotamus ; that the hawk denoted a god, the fish, hatred, 
and the hippopotamus, impudence; and that the whole together 
was to be read, " Ye who are being born and ye who are about to 
die, the god hates impudence." Such a condensation of symbolical 
meaning would approach the enigmatical, and we cannot pronounce 
that the Egyptians never expressed themselves in this way ; but 
we do not find examples of it in their monuments, and it is very 
foreign to the character of the hieroglyphical writing. As far as 
it has been hitherto explained, there are in it very few symbols for 
the expression of abstract conceptions and propositions connected 
with them by material objects. We may turn page after page of 
Champollion's Dictionary of Hieroglyphics, and find no signs but 
such as are pictorial or phonetic. 

The last-mentioned class, the phonetic (the first in the enumera- 
tion of Clemens) is really by far the most extensive. The greater 
pail of the characters of which a hieroglyphical inscription is made 
up are as truly letters, as if it were Greek or English ; and as dis- 
covery has extended itself, signs supposed to be symbolical have 
shown themselves to be phonetic'. There are, however, two cir- 

* It seems rather to denote the world (Champ. Lex. No. 174). 

' Op. 2, p. 863. Compared with Clem. Alex. Stromat 5, 7. 

^ For example, the vulpanser (PI. III. B. 1) has been explained before 
symbolically to denote son; but it is perhaps the letter S, representing the 
Coptic Sr, a son. The branch (ib, 4, 5) appears not to be a symbol of 
royalty, but the first letter, iS, of an old Egyptian (not Coptic) word, Sutei% 
kinir. The first character in the group for Egypt (III. D. 6) was supposed 
to represent a crocodile's tail, and as this denoted darkness (Horap. 1, 10\ 
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cumitAiit-ea wliicli di^'tjti^ish the E^^'ptiati writing from tlmt of 
other naUons. Ont- is tliat in other alphabets the churiKters ii|^i 
printed lo express vocal Bounds appear to have no resemlilaace 
any matttrinl obj<^ld, but to be nrbitrArily or conventionally allotted. 
It TK tnii! tliat in the Hebrew the names of the letters are significantf 
Aleph ni4taning an ox, Bflh a bouse, and so on ', and an ingenJou$ 
attempt lias been madtj' to show tbul the earliest romi of Alepk 
resembled the bead of an ox, of Belh the gable of a liouse ; bi 
only by great exercise of llie fancy that such an opioion can b 
dumi plausible throughout. In the hieroglyph ical writing tha 
majority of the characters are pictures of well-known objects, and tio' 
few which have no obvious archetype, as the most common forma (J 
S, P, M, and T, may be concluded from analogy to have had the 
same origin. Dr. Young supposed the transition from the pictorial 
to the phonetic, use to have taken place, by the adoption of the pic- 
tare of the object as an exponent of the sound of its name; a basket 
(Bir), for example, to denote the syllable Ber in Berenice, the ovsl' 
shield being used to show that the image of the basket Was meant 
in this case to suggest, not the object itself or its uses, but the sound 
of its name. Syllabic characters, however, are the exception, not the 
rule, in Egyptian writing. Champollion showed that the characters 
represented letters, not syllables, and were phonetically used with- 
out, as well as with, the oval shields. According to him, when the 
Egyptians wished to represent a sound, they took for its exponent the 
picture of some object, whose name in the spoken language bepan 
with that sound. It was even thought that Clemens, when he 
described the first method as imitating by means of the JirU 
elements, meant by this initial letters'. There are, certainly, some 

and the naliTa name of I^ypt, Chant, signified black, it, was Bupposed to ba 
a Bjmliol of Egypt It ia now oonsidered to be the Utter Ch, joined with 
the letter 3f, to spell Ckfm. Many eimllar initancas might be given. 

' Hug iiber die Erfindung der BuehstflbenBphrift. Ulni, 1801. 

* See p. 246 of this volume. 
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remarkable coincidences between the characters and the first letters 
of the Coptic names of the objects which those characters represent. 
Thus an eagle stands for A, and its Coptic name is Ahom ; a leaf 
of an aquatic plant, Coptic Achi, stands for the same letter ; a lion 
for L, Coptic Laho ; an owl for M, Moulad ; a knotted cord for H, 
HahCy and some others. This may have been the cause of the 
appropriation, but it cannot be carried through the whole of the 
phonetic alphabet. The Coptic language, as known to us, affords 
no reason why A should also be denoted by an arm, OU by a 
chicken, B by a leg, or K by a patera. While the evidence 
remains thus imperfect, we can only say that this is an easy way of 
accounting for the transition from the pictorial to the phonetic use. 
The second peculiarity which distinguishes the Egyptian alpha- 
bet from those with which we were previously acquainted is, that 
in them one form is appropriated to the expression of one vocal 
sound, whereas in Egyptian writing, most of the elementary 
sounds have more than one sign. These equivalents have been 
called homophones by ChampoUion, and they were the cause of 
considerable embarrassment in the early stages of the discovery. 
Were the origin above assigned to the phonetic use correct, it is 
evident that any object might be used to denote a letter, whose 
name began with that letter, and the latitude in the use of homo- 
phones would be boundless. But in fact their use is much more 
restricted. We have first to strike off a considerable number of 
characters never used phonetically in writing the names of the 
ancient Pharaohs. Again, in many instances, as was first pointed 
out by Lepsius, a character which in the symbolical writing stood 
by itself for a whole word, is used phonetically for the initial letter 
of that word, but in no other combination. Thus the sacrificial 
axe stood symbolically for a god^ in Coptic Nouter ; and when 
this word is phonetically written, the axe stands for the first letter 
N ; but never elsewhere. So life was represented symbolically by 
the crux ansata or tau ; and in writing the word onch^ which is 



Joplic for Viff, this character stands for O, but in qd other. 
t VM a nile \a write particular combinations of soundB with ocrla 
F'letl«rB only ; A, M am] N had each several hoiiiophoDe&. bat 
tithe name of the god AMnN (PI. UL C. 1), only one form of tha 
L'tliree fetters is ever founi]. In the word Mea^ " establiahed," H ii 
[ always written with the crenellnted paratlelDgraii] (Fl. H), wl 
Jia never used in Jfai, " beloved." Where no such traditional 
nvailed, the choice of the homophone appears to bare been de(e^ 
ined by lymmetry, some forms grouping best together. The Bti 
■Jpf 132 homophonue has been reduced by Lepsius to 34 of genenl 
'Hipy represent fifteen sounds; the vowels A and E; I, and 
a diphthoiigB AI luid KI ; O, and tlie diphthong OO ; the i»b«»- 
r »aut8 B, K. T (which is not distinj^ished from D), K and L, which J 
e letter in Egyptian proniinciHtion and writing*, M, Nif^ I 
I^B and SIl, and three aspirates, F, CH, and II. Of tboe, E^ ] 
P and F iai the general phonetic alphabet have only one aiga ; 0, \ 
:, R. 8, 8H, CH, H, two ; A and N three, T and M four, "Hie * 
P«ffieuUy of mere reading aceonling to such an alphabet is not 
greiit, evtH when we indiide tlie signs whioli are jilionetic onlv in 
certain combinations. The vowels were seldom written, by the 
Egyptians themselves, except at the beginning and end of words. 
In every inscription of any length, we find these three modes of 
writing, the pictorial, the symbolical and the phonetic, in use toge- 
ther, but with a great predominance of the phonetic'. It is natu- 
ral to suppose tliat there was a time when the pictorial alone was 
used ; that tl m was w bs 

tion, and tha p w p gr ss W 

may slso CO ph b d ng 

words tosy b d hes mtay 

> See h[e nlphabet, ns given m tbe Leftre a IL Rose ini, in PI. IL It u 
copied in Ft. II. o. a. at the end of this volume. 
' In the demotic character tliey arc alwuye diatinguighed. 
.e at tlie end of tlib Chapter. 
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sounds. These things are hypothetically probable, but have no 
historical proof. In the oldest remains of Egyptian writing we 
find the same mixture of the pictorial, the symbolical, and the 
phonetic as in the latest. Other nations, however, exhibit the art 
of writing in these several stages. The Mexican writing was in the 
main pictorial ; but it was also in a slight degree symbolical, a 
tongue denoting " speaking," a foot-print, " travelling," a man sit- 
ting on the ground, " an earthquake ;" it had even the rudiments 
of a phonetic system, the significant names of individuals or places 
being expressed by the objects which the different parts signified". 
The Chinese system of writing was in its origin pictorial ; we can 
still trace, in the oldest forms of the characters which represent 
natural objects, the intention to make a drawing of their outline. 
But from this point it diverged entirely from the Egyptian. The 
Chinese written character is a vast system of symbols, so multi- 
form and so ingeniously applied, that by means of it the most 
complex ideas are synthetically represented, the most abstract con- 
nected with the image of something real. The Egyptian, we have 
seen, is symbolical only to a very limited extent. The Chinese 
possess in their symbolical writing the means of expressing the 
whole range of their ideas, yet they used their characters also to 
express their spoken language ; but approached no nearer to the 
phonetic use of hieroglyphics than by emplojring them for sylla- 
bles, not letters*. This difference is probably connected with the 

* Prescott's Mexico, 1, 86. 

* "Comrae tout signe simple ou compost, a son terme correspondant 
dans la langue parl^e, lequel lui tient lieu de prononciation, il en est un 
certain nombre qui ont 6t6 pris comme signes des sons auxquels ils r6pon- 
daient, abstraction faite de leur signification primitive, et qu*on a joints eu 
eette quality aux images pour former des caract^res mixtes. L'une de lenrs 
parties qui est I'image determine le sens et fixe le genre ; Tautre qui est un 
groupe de traits devenus insignifians, indique le son et caractiSrise Fespece. 
Ces sortes de caract^res sont moiti6 repr^sentatifs et moiti^ syllabiques.** 
Abel Remusati quoted by Champollion, Prd?*" '* " ' . 
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or the Sanscrit; but it admits the principle of niodificatiDa 1 
to express the relations of thought, and composition to expra 
complex ideas. The Egyptian writing, tJierefore, holds a 
mediate place between a purely pictorial and eymbolical, and m 
purely alphabetical system- The Chinese have 80,000 eharaeteiM 
and their number must increase nith every at^essiou of idessfl 
the Egyptians, according to the enumeration of Champollioatf 
Dictionary, "40 ; alphabets have varied in number from siiteen t( 
Upwards of fifty ; but twenty appear sufficient to the ana!)^ d 
vocal Bouud. A difficulty adheres to the Egyptian system whidtj 
is not found in either of the otIierB, from (he intermixture of lh« ' 
three modes; when we find a ehuractt^r (vhich repi'esonls an 
object, it is in itself uncertain whether it stands pictorially for the 
object, or symbolically for some property associated with it, or 
phonetically for some sound to tie expression of which it has been 
appropriated. This difficulty can only he surmounted by prac- 

In hieroglyph ical inscriptions the characters are arranged either 
in horizontal or in perpendieidar lines. In the former case Oiey 
are sometimes to be read from right to left, and sometimes from 
left to right, but always beginning at the side towards which the 
heads of the animal figures ai-e turned. Where an inscription is 
composed of a number of perpendicular coUimns, the same principle 
prevails ; the reading begins with the column which is outermost 
on the side to which the heads are turned. Rosellini has noted an 
exception to this rule in the case of a Igng inscription at Medinet 
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Aboo, in honor of Rameses IV., in which the columns succeed each 
other from left to right, though the figures are turned to the right*. 
It is important to understand the nature of the evidence for the 
reading and interpretation which Egyptologists give of hierogly- 
phical writings. The general values of the phonetic characters are the 
most firmly established. They are fixed by the Rosetta Stone, the 
obelisk of Philae, the inscriptions on the Ptolemaic temples, and 
the monuments of the Roman times, where the same names occur 
in Greek or Latin characters, the value of which is not doubtful. 
Such evidence cannot of course be furnished respecting the Persian 
times or those of the ancient Pharaohs. But a system which pre- 
vailed under the Ptolemies cannot have originated with them, and 
no reason can be imagined why the same principle of interpretation 
should not be applied to what has all external marks of identity. 
When therefore the alphabet which has furnished us with the 
names of Ptolemy, Cleopatra, Alexander, Caesar and Trajan, gives 
us also Kenbot, Nteriush, Chshiersh and Artesheshes, in a country 
which we know to have been subject to Persian sway, we cannot 
hesitate to recognise Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes. In 
the line of the old Pharaohs we must rely on the evidence acquired 
by previous successful identifications, and the striking coincidence 
with the names which Manetho professed to have derived from 
monuments and records. A single instance will serve to show the 
application of this process. The colossal statue of the plain of 
Tliebes, popularly known as the vocal Memnon, we are told by 
Manetho was really the king Amenophis*. Pausanias says the 
Thebans deny this to be the statue of Memnon, and say that it is a 
native, Phamenoph*. Among the inscriptions of the Roman age 

' Mon. Stor. 4, p. 84. He mentions one or two other instances of the 
same kind, e. gr. a sareophagns of Rameses IV. in the Lonyre. 

' 'A/iev€j(^($' nvr6i iorii^ h Mc/ivcuf tlvat voiit^dftcvos icaX ^tyy6ift¥0i X(0o(. DjXL 
18. The last words are, perhaps, not Manetho's. 

* Attic. C. 42. 'A>Xft yftf) oi M.£nvo,a dvoit&^owtv oi Gi}/9ato(, ^a^iva^a U tJvM 
Ttov lyyciiplfoVf ov roiro Jifd^a ^ 
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which cover the legs of tlie stiitue u one in which the wiiler reconjij 
tlint lio haa lie.ird the voite of Myninon or Phamcnoph'. In tti( ' 
URunl oval ring on ihe pedestal of the stAlue b a group o! chsno- 
tvn, wliich Champollion by the aid of his ft]phab(jt, already esU- 
blisiied by the evidence which I have mentioned, read Amenotbph'. 
Ph w the Coptic article, and it ia difficult to imagine a more con- 
vincing proof than this coincidence afibrda of the BoundneM of hu 
principle. The pronunciation of many names not royal Lm been 
ascertained by their traDsoription in Greek. Among authorities uf 
this kind, tlio bilingual papyrus of Leyden' is moat remarkable. It 
K of a late age, and bears traces of having been written after (lie 
riae of Gnosticism ; but containing the transcription of some hun- 
dred names in demotic, hieratic and Greek, it enables ua to ascer- 
tain the phonetic value of the characters. There must still remnia 
Bome doubt in regard to characters which do not occur in the spell- 
ing of names whose pronunciation is known by their Greek w 
Latin ei^^uivalents. Thus the name which Champollion and othen 
after him have read Osorlasen, on the obelisks of Heliopolis and 
the Fyoiim, is read by Lepsius ami bunaeu Sest/riaaen, and no 
decisive test can be applied to settle the dispute. Some doubt 
hangs also over cases in which a hieroglyphic character may stand 
for a whole word or for a letter. Champollion attributes to the 
ibis the sound of Thouth or Thoth, the name of the god of whom 
the ibia was the symbol ; and this is confirmed by the name Touth- 
mosis given by Sfanetho to the king, whose name is spelt by an 
ibia and the letters M, S. In other instances however it is doubtful 
whether we are to give the whole sound of the name or only that 
of the first letter. There ia a people frequently mentioned in the 
campaigns of the Egyptian kings, in whose name the figure of a 
lion occurs. This is considered by Champollion to stand simply 

* Precis, p. 2146. "Ehe fourth character is called bj Lepsiua and Bun- 
ten, A. 

' Pnbliahed bj ProfeBsor Reuvens. 
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for R, and he reads the name Shari ; while Rosellini* makes it to 
be Moui, one of the Coptic words for lion, and reads the name 
Sciomui. The same character, the lute, which in the Rosetta 
Stone appears to signify grace or beneficence, is supposed to stand 
phonetically for no/re^ the Coptic for good ; and he has read 
accordingly the shield of tlie queen of Amasis Nofre-Are^ and one 
of the Sesortasens has received on the same evidence the addition 
of Nofreftep ; but the phonetic value of this character and others 
iu the names assigned to royal or private personages is still 
doubtful. 

The pictorial signs are commonly such as to carry the evidence 
of their own meaning with them. It is otherwise with the symbol- 
ical characters, whose relation to the ideas which they are meant 
to express is often obscure, and could not have been divined without 
some direct evidence. The most decisive is that of a bilingual 
inscription ; but unfortunately this evidence is applicable only to a 
very limited extent The portion of the Rosetta Stone which con- 
tains the hieroglyphical inscription is the most injured, nearly two- 
thirds being broken off, and no other monument of the same kind 
has yet been brought to light''. From the part which exists, com- 
pared with the Greek, all our real knowledge of the system has 
been derived ; but even in this the correspondence between the 
hieroglyphic and the Greek is by no means so exact as to furnish 
us with the precise analysis of every phrase in the former*. It is 
probable that the decree was originally composed in Greek, and 
that considerable latitude was indulged in rendering it in hierogly- 
phics. Other means of interpretation, however, are not wanting, 

• Mon. Stor. iii. 2, 20. 

• A copy of a part of it has been found at Philie ; it will probably be 
illustrated by Lepsius. See Bunsen's Egypt, p. 694, Eng. 

• It has been attempted by Salvolini, probably from the papers of Cbam- 
pollion, in his Analyse Grammaticale Raisonn^e de diff^rentes Textes 
Egyptiens, vol. 1, Par. 1886. 
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The meaDiDg of a word or phrase maj be fixed bj its connexion 
with some visible representation. Thus Amenophis-Memnon at 
Luxor' appears leading in his hand four steers as an offering to 
Amun, whose color is respectivelj pied, red, white and black. 
Before each is a single character, and as the animals differ in 
nothing except color, it is a reasonable presumption that the cha- 
racter denotes the color. That which is before the white yictim 
is apparently an onion — not ill-fitted for an emblem of this color. 
It occurs again elsewhere in connexion with a character, which 
from boing placed over offerings or tribute of gold, or men working 
in precious metals, evidently means gold*, and the combination 
" white gold," t. e, silver, suits very well the place in which it 
occurs. Further, the inner conical part of the pschent^ or double 
royal cap, is painted white, and we find the same character placed 
beside the representation of it The character opposite to the 
black steer is a crocodile^s tail, which according to Horapollo' was 
the symbol of darkness. It is used ii^ other combinations to which 
the idea of black or dark suits well. The character opposite to the 
re<l .st<'(T is a bird, whose color no doubt was red. It is found 
with th<' representation of the lower part of the psckent, which is 
colored red. In the abst^nce of such direct indications, recourse 
must he liad to tlie method of decipherers. Assuming upon merely 
})r(!siimptive grounds a certain meaning, they try it upon various 
coiiihinations, and by eliminating successively what is shown to be 
false, ari'ive at last at the true solution. The nature of the hiero- 
gly})hic texts aftords the means of ascertaining the sense of doubtful 
characters. Ihey consist (the funeral papyri particularly) very 
mucli of formulary phrases ; and when in one of these, the compo- 
nents of which are well known, there appears a variation, the pro- 

* Rosellini, M. Reali, tav. xli. 

^ It occurs also on the Rosetta Stone, where it is directed that the statue 
of t}ie king shall be gilded. Line 8, in Birch's facsimile. 

Iiierog. 1, 70. 2j«f<5Toj Xiyovrci, xpoKoSfiXov ovpav ^cjypa^ovaiv^ 
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bability is that the new character is only an equivalent or homo- 
phone of that whose place it has taken. 

It has been already mentioned that in many instances the repre- 
sentations of known objects have groups of characters placed beside 
them, which are read by means of the phonetic alphabet into 
words, which in Coptic denote those objects. The grammatical 
forms and particles of the Coptic language are also found, in such 
frequent recurrence, that Champollion has been able to exhibit 
their hieroglyphical equivalents in a systematic form. So little 
doubt remains of the phonetic value of most of the characters, that 
it might have been expected that whole inscriptions might be read 
into Coptic and interpreted with certainty by the known vocabulary 
of that language. This expectation, however, has not been fulfilled. 
Although Champollion and Rosellini affect to write in Coptic cha- 
racters their translations from the hieroglyphics, it is evident from 
inspection of them that a very small portion corresponds to any 
known Coptic words. This cannot be altogether explained by the 
scantiness of the remsdns of this language; for in many cases where 
it furnishes a word to express an obvious idea or a simple object, 
the hieroglyphic is different. There are indications of the existence 
of an old or sacred language, differing from that which was in 
common use, and it may be this, not the vulgar Coptic, into which, 
if we were acquainted with it, the hieroglyphic character should 
be read. Manetho, in the passage quoted from him by Josephus, 
speaking of the Hyksos or Shepherd-kings, says, Hyk in the sacred 
language signifies king, and So9 a shepherd, in the common dialect: 
or according to the reading of another manuscript of Manetho, 
which Josephus had consulted, Hyk or Ak meant captive. Now 
Shx>i is the Coptic for a shepherd ; the dd Egyptian for king is 
Suten, which is often found phonetically written ; but hyk is also, 
though more rarely, used in the sense of ruler^, while it is not 
found in the Coptic. We cannot therefore doubt, that in the age 

' ChampolL Diet des Hierog. p 828; Lepsius^ Lettre fL M. RoeelUni, p. 71. 
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of Manctho n dUlinction ntreodj eidxted between the sacred and I 
the commnn ilinlc4.'t. Indeed it was hardly possible that it sliouM 
be otherwise ; whatever cure the priesthood mig^ht exercise, in pre- 
venting the corruption of the idiom in wbiuh their sacred booka 
were «ritl«n, it was out of their power to control those natural 
«SUK8, which introduce changes into the jiopulur speech. Perhnps, 
vrhen the study of tlie biert^lyphic t«xts has been more e3:teud«d, 
it may be possible to recover (roin tbem this lost language, Bud 
thus give complete confirmation to tlie Bystera which has been 
sdoptJ^l for reading tliom, but at present no such work could be 
accomplished. Till theu, we cannot rely with entire confidence oi 
IhoH interpretations whiuh are not derived from the Rosetta Stone, 
or do not correspond with the Coptic, or are not certified by such 
frequency of recurrence as to render their meaning indisputable. 
The theological and mystical nature of much of the bieroglyphical 
literature renders its deciphering particularly difficult ; to ordinary 
cases DO other proof is required tiiat the process is correct, tbu 
that it furaisbea a meaning intelligible in itself and suitable to tha 
connexion ; but such a test is not applicable to the vague and 
dreamy contents of the funereal Ritual, or the legends which accom- 
pany tlie figures of the gods. The hieroglyphics which are found 
with tiie historical paiiiliii!?! and sculptures bavc a more definite 
subject, and the uncertainty of the philological interpretation is in 
some measure obviated by tlie distinctness of the scene exhibited. 
Yet even of these no such connected rendering has been given, as 
carries its own evidence with it, and many conjectural meanings 
are assigned, which it will require the test of varied application to 
other passages to confirm. This view of the present state of our 
knowledge of hieroglyphics will explain, why in this work hardly 
any use has been made of inscriptions in expounding the theological 
dogmas of the Egyptians, and the sparing and cautious use which 
will be made of them in the historical portion. 

It is clear that the hieroglyphic character is the " sacred letters" 
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of Herodotus and Diodorus and the Eosetta inscription, and that 
the enchorial of the latter is the demotic or demodic of the two 
former and the epistolographic of Clemens Alexandrinus. The 
hieratic of this Father is that which appears in most of the papyri 
before the time of the Saitic kings, among others the hieratic canon 
or Royal List, of Turin. We find also in the older papyri linear 
hieroglyphics*, in which the figures, instead of being fully drawn 
and filled up as in painting or sculpture, have only their outlines 
traced with a pen. These linear hieroglyphics are always disposed 
in vertical columns, as on the obelisks. The inspection of the 
hieratic characters would at first sight lead to the supposition that 
they were entirely distinct from hieroglyphics ; they are always 
"written in horizontal lines, and appear arbitrary in their forms. A 
closer examination and comparison, however, shows that they are 
really derived from the hieroglyphics, with such changes as were 
necessary to adapt their stifif and angular forms to rapid writing. 
This will be evident in comparing, group by group, the fac-simile 
of a portion of the Rosetta Stone, given in PI. IV., with the hie- 
ratical transcription placed below it. In the arrangement of the 
hieratic characters, following consecutively in horizontal lines, the 
order of pronunciation is more exactly observed than in the hiero- 
glyphics, which are sometimes disposed with a view to symmetry. 
The phonetic use predominates more than in the pure hiero- 
glyphics, some of the pictorial and symbolical characters being 
dropped, as too cumbersome for writing*. The hieratic character 
was not exclusively devoted to such purposes as we should call 
sacred, i, e. religious rituals and treatises, but derived its name 
from being used for sacerdotal purposes, such as the keeping of 
the temple accounts, genealogical registers, and the copying of 

* An example of linear hieroglyphics may be seen in the publication of 
the Egyptian Society, Lond. 1823, though there called erroneously "a hie- 
ratic MS. of Lord Mountnorris." (PI. 1-6.) 

' Lepsius^ Lettre k M. Rosellini, p. '?0. 
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portioiM of the great funereal Ritual, in cases vbere & lii«n>- 
glyphiral tnanuEirript noulil hnve been too expensive. The oliiM 
eiUtnl cpecimen of this writing is a fragment pasted into the rate- 
rior of the wooden cofGn of a king called NaQt«f, belon^ne U 
aome dynasty of llie Old Monarchy. It dili'era in no imporUnt 
respect from that of the papyri of the eighteenth dynasty'. 

Tlie demotic character appears from existing remains to hava 
b«en chiefly used in contracts and judicial pieces ; its employment 
on the Rosetta Stone is a proof, that among the mixed population . 
of Egypt under the Ptolemies, the knowledge both of the hiero- 
glyphic and the hieratic had become more tban ever conGned to 
the priests ; what was to be generally understood must be in Greek 
or demotic. According lo Lepsius, it ezhitiite not only the Tulgnr | 
character, but the vulgar idiom. But the analysis which has I 
hitherto been made of the documents in tliis character, notwith- 
standing the advantage of a Greek translation of some of the 
papyri, as well as the Rosetta Stone, has not been sufficiently com- ] 
ptete to allow of our asserting this with confidence. It ia evident, 
however, that tbe character has been derived from the hieratic, as 
that from the hieroglyphic, by the necessity of adaptation to still 
more rapid writing ; that pictorial and symbolical characters are 
more rare, though not entirely banished, and that the language 
which it represents approaches more nearly lo the Coptic. 

In the passage already quoted, Clemens says that the Egyptians 
record the praises of their kings "by means of anaglyphs," and hence 
a particular kind of writing has been created, called by Champollion' 
anaglyphk. But "anaglyph" means only an engraved figure or cha- 
racter", and is the appropriate expression for hieroglyphics considered 
with reference to their mechanical execution, not their import. 

' Bunsen, Egypten'e St«Ue, B. 2, 2G4 ; S, 7. 

' I'rfieiB, p. 348. 

■ Strnbo (17, p. 806). speaking of tho Egyptian pylonei, says. iyay},vfn 
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According to Champollion, this class was composed almost entirely of 
symbolical characters. " The greater part of the symbolical images 
indicated in the whole of the first book of Horapollo, and in that 
part of the second which seems the most authentic, are found in the 
painted or sculptured pictures either on the walls of the temples and 
palaces and tombs, or in the MSS., on the bandages and coffins of 
the mummies, on amulets, &c, — paintings and sculptures which do 
not exhibit scenes of public and private life, nor religious ceremo- 
nies, but which are extraordinary compositions, in which fantastic 
beings, >)r it may be real beings, having no relation to each other 
in nature, are nevertheless united, brought together and put in 
action. These purely allegorical or symbolical bas-reliefs, which 
abound on Egyptian constructions, were specially designated by 
the ancients under the name of anaglyphs, by which I shall hence-^ 
forward distinguish them." I am not aware that any other passage 

« 

in the ancients but that of Clemens even appears to give the name 
of anaglyphs to a distinct kind of hieroglyphical writing ; and how 
far he was from using it in the sense which Champollion arbitrarily 
assigns to it, is evident from his saying that in this way the Egyp- 
tians recorded the praises of their kings. 
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The lowest compartment of this plate, which is taken from Lepsins'sLet- 
tre k M. Rosellini, contains a facsimile of a portion of the Rosetta Stone, 
with a transcription by Lepeius in the hieratic character, and the corre- 
sponding words of the Greek. 

In the Group No. 1, the first character on the right hand, called by 
Champollion the Sistrum, is explained by him (Diet No. 886 ; Gram. 2, 75) 
as E or S. The Coptic word for set up is Ko or Kaa (Lev. xxvi. 1) ; the 
other characters are S and A, with the legs determinative of verbs transi- 
tive. Lepeius reads the whole, Ko-sa; Bunsen and Birch (Bunsen's Egypt^ 
voL 1, p. 695) ShOf taking the sistram as an H. The analogy to the Coptic 



Ik* RsmUs lucripcioo (1, ■, IS, 14 iuX aaJ alwaT* ni •^f-in-iiim viih id- 
Uag Dp k tabM IT ■ ilatDCi 

Ka I. Ttie fnt fignnt, ■ trMit aad p«ir of luUMb Lsliliiig > paddl 
roAdar, ia ouwulcred bj Lcpvaa » Uia I^Ur H ; Uie tir« next, TT, T, ippoi 
to b« •oosceUJ villi the Coptic nwl 7W^ (s b lA^ sMfverii^ to 
Onek JxH. Th« bnrt)! ■■ t^ dataniutiTc, m rejaJ itatiKi Tie a 
IS} ti TV, Ui« vigu of t^^ g«iulJT^ uiJ beloDgfl W 

NtL 4. Uw bnuKii uiil bte, origiiuU j interpreted, " King of Uw obediat 
{Mcplt,' truiD a poiaage in Horapollo (1, 6\ >.ait iMe ^osiJUd niStntidi 
X>(>rii fit>»i>u ^:^pafsvir), and uiDther in Ammiuiua Mirc^Uinifa. 11, 4 
" Pnr R|t«rleni apis niclla conficientlg indicant r«geia : Dnidenitori cum jociiD- 
ditBte aculent qaoqae imuiaa debere ostcndentei.'' Hie branch wss bi 
poud to Fe{ire«eiit [he plant from which the hooej- n-B« denied. Sabet- 
qoenU; Champollion considered the two Snt tbaraeterB u pboneli^ S. T 
for Butcn, king, and the bee an the detemunatire of the kinglj offior. Bun- 
tun (p, BOG) eiplaina the boe or wasp oi an coibiem of the Lower Couit 
trjr, and t^e branch of the Upper. 

In the shield No. S, the characters in the first dirUioD are the phonetie 
Bane Ptolmaii. The aecond, answering to ni alunaSln in t^c Greek, cod- 
tnioB til' mix anaala, fJie emlileia of life, Tlie two fonowina: ehnmclirs are 
phonetic, T T, which may, perhaps, answer lo tbe Coptic 2Xa, eternity. 
The straight line denotes the world, PI IIL B. 2. The fourlb division con- 
tains, first, the phonetic name of the god Ptah, then the phonetic sjllable 
Mai. beloved. This epithet of the king is not tran9lat«d in the Greek. 

No. 6 18 the gacrifieial hatchet, the symbol of god. Ko 7 contains the 
lettera H R, perhaps connected with Coptic Hta, face; the legs eipreasing 
an active quality, iiti^dvoec, "that nianifeets himself" 

In No. 8, the hemisphere stands for lord (PL IIL R 2), and the three 
musical instruments either denote symbolically the diatm (^<ipi<, lixieiirav) 
of music, and hence gaodoess, grace; or the letter N, the initial of Nofre, 
Coptio for good. The triplication of the sign denotes the plural or the 
SLiperlatjve. 

No. 8 contaiua the characters Ko-<mt. The Coptio for diceri is Djo, but 
the letter Djandja is often interohaaged with K; out ia the Coptic parti- 
ciple ; and thus the whole would signify diclas (Champ. Diet p. 408). No. 
10 contains the shield which encloses names, here used for ran (PL IIL 
A. 1), name, and the serpent, ph, his (PL IV .R 4) ; the whole answering t« 
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the Greek h irpoaovoftaaOfiatTai. The figure of a man with the hand raised 
towards the mouth, is the determinative of verbs relating to the expression 
of ideas in speech and writing (Champ. Diet p. 83). The name of Ptolemy 
follows in the original, with the epithet, " who defends Egypt" 

The upper portion of PI. IV, exhibits the manner in which grammatical 
combinations and inflections were represented in hieroglyphics. Son (R)i8 
in Coptic Sere or Shere^ or abbreviated, /Se, Si ; it is here expressed picto- 
rially by the figure of a child. Substituting for this the word Shere^ it is 
thus varied in combination with the possessive pronouns, the phonetic cha- 
racters for which are added to it The Coptic prefixes the definite article P. 
like the Greek o «Id; /io% inserts a short vowel, and places the possessive 
before the noun. 

HiKROGLTPffla Coma 

Singular. Singular. 

Shere-i, my son. P. A. Shere. The a is a fragment 

of Anok, Coptic for Z Heh. 

Shere-k, thy son (male addressed). P-ek-Shere. 

Shere-t> thy son (female addressed). P-et-Shere. ^ 

Shere-ph, his son. P-eph-Shere. 

Shere-s, her son. P-es-Shere. 

Plural, PlwraL 

Shere-n, our son (with three strokes, P-en-Shere. 

the sign of plurality). 
Shere-tn, your son. P-eten-Shere. 

6here-sn, their son. P-ou-Shere. 

The division F. of the same plate exhibits the numbers and persons of the 
verb give. This in Coptic is T, connected with Tot, hand. The hand 
stretched out with an offering may be regarded as a symbol of the act of 
giving ; but it is also used phonetically for T and D. The formation of the 
persons proceeds thus in the Coptic, again prefixing the pronouna 

HiEROGLYPHia Coma 

^ Singular. Singular, 

T-ei, I give. Ei-t 

T-k or t> Thou givest K-t 







^^^^3 


Haruw 


AXCJMVt 


laTpp, 

Coma 


Tt 


He pVML 


Ph-t. 


r-. 


Bho gi«M. 


8-1. 




P/-ral 


Flu 


Tn. 


WegiT* 


N-t 


T-ta 


Te gir,. 


Tatn-t 


T-.... 


They giTe. 


On-lor 



1 



mie erpIiuiBtioiis sod exrunplen now giveii will conrej an icl«& cf dit 
general prinoiplet of hieroglyphic wriling. A popular yiew of the enbjeol^ 
- will II very full phonetic alphabet, will be foond in Wilkinson's Mod. Egypt 
■ad Thebea, vol 3, p. 682. Fuller information may be eonght in Chsm- 
poHion, Grammaire Egyptienne, Pari*. 1838-1841 ; DictionnairB Egyptien 
Farias 184I ; Bungen, Egypt's Place, Ac. to!. 1, 4Bfl-B00, and the TaluaHe 
papers of Dr. Edwanl lliDckit, io Traneni^tions of R. I. A. vol. xii. The twa 
last-mentioned writers have anggeeted moilifioationa of the system of 
Champollion, which it does nut belong to the scope of the present work to 



CHAPTER XX. 

SOIENOE. 

Neither physical nor mathematical science can be attributed to 
the ancient Egyptians, in the sense in which the word is now under- 
stood, as implying that the facts respecting the operations of nature 
with which observation had furnished them, had been generalized 
into laws, established on demonstration. They were great obser- 
vers of all remarkable phsenomena under the name of prodigies, and 
carefully noted all their circumstances and results ; but it was for 
the purpose of predicting similar results, if similar prodigies occurred 
again*. They were acquainted with certain relations of space and 
number, but neither their geometry nor their arithmetic could be 
called a science, not being deduced by reasoning from self-evident 
truths*. Such, however, as Egyptian science was, it belonged 
exclusively to the priests'. The education of the people generally 
was nothing more than a training in the occupation which thev 
inherited from their parents or kinsmen, to which a shght tincture 
of learning was added in the case of artisans. The priests carefully 
educated their own sons, who might pass into the order of soldiers 
or public functionaries, as well as continue priests, in the knowledge 

* Her. 2, 82. TifKira vXia a<^i ivsCpnTOi 1) roiai SXXoioi iiravi dvOputroiof ycyo- 
fiivov Y^ riparoSf ^vXauraovtri ypa^^oi rCnroPaXvw* Koi 9v Korg ianpov iropairX^ 
riov TOVTta yivtirat xarh rtaird vojit^owi dnofffjersadai, 

* " Avant r^cole d*Alexandrie il n'a point exists chez les anoiena peuples 
de tcienee proprement dite.** (Letronne^ Revue des deux Mondes^ 1846, 
p. 520.) 

* Diod. 1, 81. 

12* 
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of tlio Lieroglj'phical and demotic character', and in geometry and 
aritbmetic and a»ln>ai>my. Geometry appears not to have riteD 
much above the practical art of land-surveying, from which it 
derived ttn nume. Uod wo mure precise information reepecting Ila 
transmission from I^pt to Greece, in lie seveutik century before 
Christ, we should be enabled to judge of the progress which it had 
made in the country of ita origin. Pytliagoraa, who was the foundK 
of mathematical science among the Greeks, had been admitted to 
all the secrets of the Egyptian priests. He is said to have sacrificed 
to the Muses, on the discovery of the relation between si^uares of 
the sides which contain, and of tLe side which subtends tbe right- 
angle of a right-angled triangle". If this relation and Us mathf.- 
mufieai^ww/wereknown to the Egj-ptians, they must at least have 
laid tiia foundadons of geometrical sdence. According to Flato, 
Theuth, secretary to Thamua king of Egypt, invented arithmetic 
and geometry'. But this cannot be received as an historical state- 
ment ; DO such name as lliamua appears in the list of kings, and 
Tln'Uth is evidently the god Thoth, tlic mythic source of all know- 
ledge preserved by writing. Another account makes Mceris' te 
have been the author of geometry, a third Seaoatris', evidently 

tlx"i fraxiififyi"" fidXmra. (Diod. u. <.) Plftlo appears to allow a 
greater amount of knowledge to the Egyptiun laitj than Diodorua — Ttaiit 

raiVoir 1x^0! ilia ypaffaul iiat9artl (Leg. T, % p. BIB). 

' Plut de Repugn. Stoic. 2, p. 1089. Cic N. D. S, 38. 

■ Plat Pluedr. iii. 874, «d. Staph. 

< Diog. Laeri S, 11. Tovroi' (nv^oy^i') ytagirfit' i«< nl^at dyayiTe, Moi- 
piAm rpMror lifiii/Tos rij dpx^< '"^^ oToixeii^i' fl^fl?, Cis yn^iv 'A.^TtK^iiSnt- Mten» 
WHa probably fined upon from the great engineering works attributed to 
him in the Fyoam. Aecording t« Strabo (17. 788). the Roman Petronius 
made Egjpt fertile with a lover rjee of the Kile than had been ever known 
before ; bo that even in the art of making canals, the Romans excelled the 
I^yptiani ' Herod. 2, 109. 
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because these sovereigns engaged in undertakings for which a know- 
ledge of geometry was requisite. Nothing remains in the monu- 
ments by which we could ascertain the state of the science in early 
times ; but the belief of the Greeks, that Pythagoras, Thales, Phere- 
cydes, Anaxagoras and Plato had derived their knowledge of 
mathematics from Egypt, would be inexplicable if this country had 
not long preceded their own in its cultivation. If Pythagoras 
learnt there the proposition which is associated with his name, but 
himself discovered the demonstration, this would be analogous to 
the relation which in other respects we discover* between the 
Egyptian and the Grecian intellect. The relation between the 
squares of the sides of a right-angled triangle was known to the 
Chinese before they became acquainted with European mathema- 
tics, but it was proved by measurement, not geometrically*. From 
the measures of the angles of the pyramids it has been concluded* 
that at the time of their construction the Egyptians were not 
acquainted with the division of the circle into degrees, but that the 
angles were regulated by the proportion between the base and per- 
pendicular of a right-angled triangle. Their astronomical monu- 
ments, however, show that under the eighteenth dynasty they had 
divided the ecliptic into twelve parts of thirty degrees, and this was 
probably the origin of the division which still cdhtinues in use. 
For there is no reason why the quadrants of a circle should be 
divided into ninety degrees each, but an obvious reason for dividing 
the ecliptic by twelve and thirty, these being the nearest whole 
numbers to the lunations of a year and the days, of a lunation. 
Spherical trigonometry appears to have been wholly unknown in 
ancient Egypt. 

The amount of astronomical knowledge which the Egyptians 

^ "Oti irep iv 'EXXij^cf 0ap0aptav rrapaKifibtftsVf naXXtov rodro tlf likog dirtftya^d^a, 
—Plat Epin. il p. 988. 

" Davis, The Chinese, eh. 19. 

* Ferring. See Bunsen, i£gypten*s Stelle, B. 2, p. 865, Germ. 
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powcmi'il in the time of the rharaobs remains obscure, afki il\ 
the bght wbich reoenl iliacoTerids have thrown on theii MD^doD 
in r«>niote agea. They eujoj-ed. e^jnuUy iritfa the Babvlouiana, the 
ad^ftntago of a wide boiuoo at Heliopolis, aad a sky free Eram I 
clouds and rapor, both there and at Th«b«s, for making constant 
«b»nTations', bat they had no such commanding obserraUny la 
Uie Tower of Betas afforded to the Chaldffiaa wtronomer. Tba 
Aorofniptu^ who occupied the gecond place in the procession of tli« 
priests, carried in his band a horologiam (snn-dial) and a palm', 
symbols of astronomy, and was compelled to learn by heart the 
four boots of astronomy attributed to Hermes-Thoth. One of 
th«se related to the distribution* or grouping of the fixed stars; 
another to the conjunction and oppoNtion of the snn and moon ; 
another to their risiug. Besides these, the hierogrammat was 
required to understand the order of the sun and moon and fire 
planets. Such is the accouut given by Clemens Alexandrinus in 
the beginning of the third century after Christ. The facL that the 
P3rTamids are placed with the ceutie of their aides exactly facing 
the cardinal points, shows that in the early age when these struc- 
tures were erected, they had the means of tracing an accurate 
meridian line. To accomplish this, however, requires rather time 
and care than great astronomical knowledge. It is effected by the 
observation of the shadow of a gnomon, at the time of the solstices, 
which is nearly of the same length at equal distances irom the 
meridian, the sun then changing his declination very little in the 
course of a day, 

' Cia Divin. 1. Pkt Epin. ii. 987. The French Astronomer Nonet denies 
this, and lajg that the horizon of i^pt is much obscured bj haze. 

* aem. Alex. Strom, p. 167, ed. Potter. 

' Horapollo, 1. 3, 4. A palio-tree {falr^) was the emblem of a year, 
because it put forth twelve branches {ilaii) in the year, one at eacb new 
moon. The /Soil was an emblem of the month. It eeemg, however, from 
tbe hieroglyphics, that the /fdi't was the emblem of the year(FL 111. D. 1.) 

* Tot tiaiJafiiv, Clemens, u. t. 
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As the hieroglyphic for month is the crescent of the moon, the 
Egyptian months must have been originally lunar. The division 
of the seasons was physical, not astronomical. It was threefold 
(see PI. I.), the four months of vegetation being originally distin- 
guished by a fiowering plant ; the four of ingathering or harvest 
by the characters for house and mouth ; the four of the inundation 
by a cistern and the character for water ; but when the year 
became fixed, these characters had ceased to be appropriate, two- 
thirds of each season having advanced into the neighboring divi- 
sion. Each month had a name which has been preserved by 
Greek and Coptic writers*, but they do not correspond phonetically 
to the hieroglyphics. Each month and day had also its tutelary 
god^, but this was rather an astrological than astronomical distri- 
bution. The hieroglyphics of the months were in use at an early 
period of the old monarchy, being found according to Lepsius on 
the pyramids of Dashour. 

When the Egyptians established the division into twelve months 
of thirty days each, they may have reckoned the year at 360 days, 
but at a very early period they had learnt to intercalate five addi- 
tional days'. When this great correction of their calendar took 

* They are as follows in the Julian year : — 



1. Thoth . 
1. Phaophi . 
1. Athyr 
1. Choiak , 
1. Tybi . '. 
1. Mechir . 
1. Phamenoth 



. 2'ir. March. 

. 26. April 

. 26. May. 

. 25. June. 

. 26. July. 

. 24-29. August 
(Ideler, 1, 148.) 



. 29. August 1. Pharmuthi 

. 28. September. 1. Paeon 

. 28. October, 1. Payni 

. 27. November. 1. Epiphi . 

. 27. December. 1. Mesori . 

. 26. January. EpagomensB 

. 25. February. 

After the introduction of Julius Caesar's correction (B.a 80]^ the Alexan- 
drians intercalated a day every four years, and then began their year on 
the 80th of August (Ideler, Hist Unters. p. 125). 

* Herod. % 82. Lepsius^ Einleitung, p. 144^ thinks the names of the 
months were derived from the gods. 

' Her. 2, 4^ AiyCvriot rpifiKOyriiiAipovt iy^*'^^ ^^( ivtoSttcm fiflv^tj Myowrt ivh 
irav Itos vivTt '.^Spaf napt^ rod dpi^ffioi ical o k6kXos tuv b»pi6i¥ if T<aird vspiXw irapor 
tlvsrai. 
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piftm {» nnarrtaiD. S;^rcUu«, in the Latermlus', attributes it lo 
AmUh, on« of tbe Rbqihirrd Idngs ; but Lepsius says that he \m 
fimsd trace* ot t)i« five mt«rta!ai7 days, or Epa^rmiut aa tbe 
Or6(b calli.'d thorn, in a grotto at Benihassan of the twelftli 
dfinMl}', that i* before the iavsaion of the ShEpherdj'. Their 
intrmluction into the ywir waa eiprewed by an ingenioos mytlie. 
Tlioth (llfirmwi), the god of astronomy and caJcuIation, plays at 
din* with the Uw>u, and wins froin her a seventieth (a round 
niimW for M!vunty-iie(»nd) part of eaeh of the 3G0 days of which 
the yi'ar connUted, out of which fractional parts (^=^5) fire 
pntiro dttya are composed. TIksm days are consecrated to five goJs 
whose wonliip thus Beeme to be indicated as of later origin ; the 
flmt to Oriris, the second to Arueris, the third to Typhon, the 
fouKh to I»iig, and tlie fifth to Nephthys'. In the astronomical 
tnonumont at the Kamescion, a vacant space is left between Mesori 
the last and Thoth the first of the Egyptian months, apparently to 
ivpreeent tlie intercalated days'. 

Hilt the intprcalatiijn of five days was cot sufficient to bring the 
Egyptian calendar into harmony with tie heavens. The true 
length of the solar year exceeds 365 days by nearly six hours. It 
Ih evident therefore that there would be an error in defect of a 
(jiiarter of a day in every year, of a day in every four years, a 
montli in 120 ye.irs, and a year of 365 days in 1480 years. With- 
out some further correction the Egyptian year would be an annua 
vatjui ; its true commencement and all the festivals, the time of 
which was reckoned from it, travelling in succession through all 

' "Aucth first added the five Epagotne nse, and made the B^yptian jear, 
wlilolt had previouslj onl/ 360 daje, to consist of 86&." Synt Chron. 
p. ISS. 

' Eiidaitung, 148. Mention Is there mads of a "Fastivnl of the live 
rodiLndant days of the year." 

' I'liit Ib. et Oair. c 12. Tlie Epagomenffi are designated as Day of birth 
of Otiiris, Day of birth of Horu9, Ac ; bat as it should seent, only on monu- 
ta of later times. Lepsius, p. 14S. 

^ Traua of Roy. 3oc Lit 4to. vol 3, 2, p. 434. 
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the days and months, just as our own were doing, but at a less 
rapid rate, and in a contrary direction, before the alteration of the 
Style. Herodotus appears not to have been aware that any cor- 
rection had been applied to the calendar, or indeed required ; since 
he praises tb^ intercalation of five days, as bringing back the circle 
of the seasons to the same point. Diodorus* however represents 
the priests of Thebes, and Strabo' those of Heliopolis as knowing 
the true length of the solar year, and intercalating five days and a 
quarter. They furnish no evidence however of the antiquity of the 
practice, nor of its adoption in civil life. Indeed Geminus of 
Rhodes*, who lived in the time of Sylla, expressly says that the 
priests did not intercalate the quarter day, in order that the festivals 
might travel through the whole year, and "the summer-festival 
become a winter-festival and an autumn-festival and a spring-fes- 
tival." Such a change implies that the original import of the fes- 
tivals, some of which were closely connected with the season of the 
year*, was no longer obvious. It is even said that the priests 
imposed on the sovereign at his inauguration an oath that he 
would keep up the old reckoning, and not allow the quarter day 
to be intercalated*. This again points to a time when the priests 
had become jealous of the civil power, and wished to perpetuate 
the confusion of the calendar, as the patricians did at Rome, for 

* Diod. 1, 50. • Strabo, IT, 806. 

' BovXovrat ol A.iywmoi rhi Overiai roXi Okoic ftfi irard rdv avrdv KOtpdv rov Ivtavro^ 
YivtffOaij dWh Sii naacHv twv to^ iviavroi iip(Sv6i£)0:Ti/* koI yivsadai H/v depivhv hpriiv 
Kol x^iiitpivhv «ra2 (ftOtvoiraptvfiv tal iaptvfjv. GeminiiB, Isagoge in Arati Phsen. c 
6, quoted by Ideler, Handb. der Chronologic, 1, 96. 

* Thus on the 28th day of Phaophi, after the autumnal equinox, they cele- 
brated the festival of the " Birth of the Sun's Staff," in allusion to his increas- 
ing feebleness; at the winter solstice they carried a cow seven times round 
the temple, which was called the "Seeking of Osiris," Plut. Is. et Os. p. 372. 

' Deducitur rex a sacerdote Isidis in locum qui nominatur iivros^ et Sacra- 
mento adigitur, neque diem neque mensem intercalandom. SchoL Lat Yet 
in Arat. Germanici, Idelor, u, s. 



thoir own piirpmes. The iiso of a luoar year hy tbe Mahom elans, ' 
which oBUHes the great Faet of Kamadan to Irarel through tha j 
year, u a proof of the fon'« of ancient custom. 

It appean jirobable, however, llint from an early period the troa 
lenj^Ui of tlie solar year, and \hii time id which the fxceas woald. 
amouDt to an t-nlire year, was known to the Egyptiaa priests, 
though not applied to the popuUr caienilar. In the Koman timea 
they certaiuly had a period, called Canicular, Cynic or Sothiac', of 
HOI yeaw, whioU ia exactly the number of Julian or true years of 
305i days, answering to 1460 of the vaffue yean of 365 daya'. 
Now among the periock which were assigned for the return of tbe 
Phaenix, one was HOI years', and hence we may conclude tliat 
tlic jKiriod of the Phcenix was the same aa the Sothiac period. 
The ayiubol of the Phoinix must have been of long standing in the 
time of Eurodotua, since it was so much miaappreheaded, that he 
deaoribes it under the head of zoology', though naturally inci'edu- 
lous respecting the tale of the young phcenix bringing his father, 
emlijilm<;d in frankincense, to the temple of Ueliojiolis. He reckona 
the intervals of his appearance, however, at 600 yeara, on tbe 
authority of the Heliopolitans, and so far throws doubt on the 
identity with the Sothiac period. Indeed the great variety of 
periods assigned may lead ua to suspect that the Fhcenix was a 
general emblem of a Cycle*. The most probable etymology of the 
word is from the Coptic phenech, saculum. 

' BR[iibridge, CBniGidana, Oxf 1848, a work which still retains its valus. 

' .^Igjiptiorum annus magaiu initium sumit cum primo die ejus mensie 
quem Thoth vocant CanioiJiB SiJus exontur Kara eorum annus civiliB 
solos hnliet dica 36S ntu idlo mtercaJari, eoque fit at anno 1461 ad idem 
revolvatur principium. Ceneonnus de Die Natali, c 1)4 

' Tac Ana b, 28 De numero annorum vana tradnntur ; maxima vul- 
gatur quingetUomm spatium ; aunt qui adaeyercnt raille quadringentot kxo- 
giiila untun interjioL 

• 'Eon it mi nJ»0( ^ic lifis, Tf Ava),ii falrif. Her, 2, 13. 

* Uorapollo, I, 3S, says the Pbceuix was an emblem of one retarning 
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One of these Sothiac periods came to a conclusion in historic 
times; expiring in a.d. 138-9*. Reckoning backward 1460 years 
we come to 1322 b.c. This does not absolutely prove that it was 
in use 1322 B.C., or was then first established; but it has been 
thought that the monuments supply this deficiency. The period 
is called Sothiac, because the time assumed for its commencement 
was when Sirius or the Dogstar, called by the Egyptians Sothis*, 
and consecrated to Isis', rose heliacally on the first day of Thoth, 
the first month of the Egyptian fixed year, the 20th of July of our 
reckoning. This phsenomenon appears to have been fixed upon, 
from the brilliancy of the star, which would make it more conspi- 
cuous ; and its coincidence with the commencement of the inunda- 
tion, which occurred about this time, made it still more appropriate 
as the starting-point of an Egyptian period. ^ Now in the astrono- 
mical monument at the Rameseion^, in the middle of the vacant 
space between the months Mesori and Thoth, is a figure of Isis- 
Sothis. It is inferred that this monument was erected in commemo- 
ration of the commencement of a Sothiac period, and the Chrono- 
logy of Egyptian history suits well enough with the date of the 

home after long absence in a foreign land. The priests themselyes (uEIian, 
H. An. 6, 58) disputed about the expiration of a Phoenix period. ./Elian 
extols the Phoenix as the better arithmetician. 

' Censorinus, who wrote a.d. 238, says» " anni illius magni qui Solaris et 
Ganicularis et Dei annus vocatur, nunc agi vertentem annum centesimum,** 
Ideler, ti. 8, 

* Kiywrrioii dpx^ irovs IK^apxtvos irpds yotf» rw Kof» mo ^ ^'oBitf ijv K^yif dnipa 
*EXXrivis ipatrt, Porph. Antr. Nymph, c 24. "Sothis h«eo apud Yettium 
Valentem MS., ex libris Petosiris yocatur S^r, masculino genere^ ro9 Li,6 
dvarAf." Marsham, Can. Chron, p. 9. 

' "OXov rd aarpov (the lion) dtjueptMaviv 'UXito' r&rt yftp ical ifiBaivti h NcFXos 
Koi h Toi K.vvds hriToXJi Kara kv6sKdrri» i^aivtrat koI ravrriv lio^''*' l^fOVS riBwrai Koirns 
"ItriSos Updv elvai rdv "KCva Xiyovei. Schol. Arat. Phffin. 1, 152. 

* Wilkinson, Modem Egypt and Thebes^ 2, 155. Tomlinson, Trans. Roy 
Qock Lit 8, 2, p. 484. 
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work, whirli hclnn^ to the age of RamaeeB IL or IIL Though 
die eviilt^nco of tiio inonuin«Dt is not decuive of tLe year, there » 
notliiii); ituprobable in the Kuppogition that the true lecgtli of die 
yfat wiui known, and a [-erioct established for bringing the vague 
and lliu true year into harmony, in the latter part of the fourteeutli i 
contiiry before the Ohristian icra; and aatronomicjil calculation i 
■liiiWH that SiriuB rose heliacally at Hehopolis on the 20th July in 
tlie year 13122'. The noma coincidence would take place in tbe 
Mima latitude 1480 years earlier, or 2782 b.o.', which Freret and 
Uailly sup^wsed to be the time when tlie cycle was established, 
Iiiui-8otbi» is called " >Sur of tho be^nning of the year," in hiero- I 
(;]yphic8 of thn ago of Uameses 11.', which implies the existence of 
ajitfd year, beginning witJi the rise of that star. ' 

UjMin ihia period of 1461 years, which whenever established w» i 
roal, was founded an imaginary peiioil of 36,525 ycai-s, produced ' 
I)y multiplying it with 2d'. This was tbe great year in which all 
the heavenly bodies were supposed to make a complete revolution 
of the heavens'. Twenty-five whs the niimbpr of years, after wliicfi, 
300 lunations having occurred, tbe new and full moons returned 
on the same day and nearly the same hour of tbe Egyptian 
ciilendar". It was also tbe time after which the moon-god Apis, 
if ho lived so long, Wiis put to death'. 

Herodotus and Tacitus botli speak of 600 years as a period 

' Hcler Ilandliueh, 1, 129, 

' Iileler, ib. 130. Fourier, M^m. but I'Eg. vol. 1. 

' Lcpsiiis, EinUitung, 1, 162. 

' Synoelluai Chronogr. p. 62, ed. Dind, 

' Sync p. 36. 'iHifMS Ml A.'yiirno. if if.oi. Thrcl 2B) Kiftiiw lrtg> r^ 

* Ideler, Ilandb. 1, IS2. A less acc?iirnte reason had been assigned by 
Marsbam, Can. ChroQ. yi. Q, " Est in 26 vngis anuis eadeni Liuuia ratio <jua 
in 10 fixis." 

' PluU la. ct Osir. 314 B. Plin. 8, 46. 
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assigned to the return of the Phoenix. We know of no astrono- 
mical cycle which exactly corresponds with this ; the nearest num- 
ber is 532, produced by multiplying the solar and lunar cydes 
(19X28), the period after which the new and full moons return 
on the same days of the week. As the larger cycle of 1461 years 
is called in round numbers 1000, so 500 might be popularly substi- 
tuted for 532. The use of such a cycle would imply that the 
Egyptians reckoned their days by sevens : this is not expressly 
said by any ancient author. We know, however, from Dion Cas- 
sius that the custom of assigning a day of the week to the sun, moon 
and planets arose in Egypt^, where the number seven was held in 
great reverence; and it is more probable that it had prevailed 
there in ancient times, than that it had been introduced subse- 
quently to the age of Herodotus. 

The intercalation of a quarter day is in excess about six minutes, 
and therefore does not bring the reckoning once in four years, into 
complete conformity with the heavens ; but neither the Egyptians, 
nor the Greeks who improved upon them, appear to have known 
the exact length of the solar year. Hipparchus, the greatest astro- 
nomer of antiquity, i^ckoned the tropical year at 365^ 5^ 55' 12'', 
which is 6' 24" too long*. This error, adopted by Julius Caesar 
into the Roman calendar, rendered necessary the Gregorian reform 
of the style, by which all future irregularity is precluded. 

It has been supposed that the I^yptian astronomers were ac- 
quainted with the Precession of the Equinoxes, that is, the gradual 
increase of the longitude of all the fixed stars at the rate of about 
60" in a year, or a degree in 72 years, in consequence of which 
the position of the solstitial and equinoctial colures, in reference to 
the signs of the zodiac, is perpetually varying*. The only passage 

' Td is To^s darlpas ra^s lirrhf roUg irXav^ras uvonaeriUifovs rdf ^jUfat drOKiXoBai 
Korlarri Itv AlywrTttov, Dion. OaSB. HiBt 37, 18. 

• Ideler, Handb. 1, 64. 

' Their complete reyolution is the dmKarSffraats rod ^01^10x0$, spoken of by 
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in ■■ ucient ftnthor wluch can t>« nndenlood aa attributing Hui 
IpKwMge to them is in Uie scoond book of Herodotus. Hanng 
caloulatw) frum the data uf the prie»U th&t 11,340 years W 
•UjimkI from Menea to Setlicts, he adds, "In this time the; said 
that tlie nun had four timet riseQ out of his customary pia<:e, and 
li*I twine risen from the point where he now seto, and twice set at ' 
tlio point whence he row rises; and that while these things were ] 
going on, nothing in Egypt had varied, neither in regaid to the I 
productions of the earth, nor the effects of the river, nor in re^rd ' 
to di*eases or death'." Literally taken, this ac(»uiit supposes a J 
double cltaoge in the rotation of the earth upon its axis, nothing i 
]«Mt being sufficient to cause the sun " lo rise where he now seta, I 
and set where he now rises." Eminent critics have seen in it a 
reference to the change of the tropics, consequent on the precession 
of the equinoxes*. No sueh meaning, however, can be fairly 
extracted from the words of Herodotus, and if we endeavor from 
what be has said, to make out what we suppose the priests to have 
t-ild him, we enter a boundless field of unsatiefactory conjectures. 
It is not improbable that they may have discovered a secular vari- 
ation in the position of the fixed stats, especially of Sinus, which 
they carefully observed ; but being ignorant of its law, its amount, 
and the eflects which, according to the true system of the heavens, 
it would appear to produce, tliey made the extravagant statement 
which Herodotus has recorded. That they considered the phseno- 
menon as a secular variation, not as a prodigy, is evident from 
their mentioning that no failure of crops, no deficiency of the inun- 
dation, no increase of disease or mortality had been the result. 

SyncelluB, ubi tupra, as taking place in 36,625 years. The true period of 
the I'reoeBBion, at the rate of 1° 23' 40" in a century, is about ae.OOOycara, 

' a, 142. 

* Le])BiiLS, Chronolope der Egypter, Knlcitung, p. 190 foil. Boeckh, 
ManGtJia und die Ilundaternperiod, p. 421. Scniiger and Ideler (1, 13g) 
referred the paeiuige to tlie reourrence of the Sotliiac period. 
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We have the strongest ground to conclude that the precession was 
not known, as an observed and ascertained astronomical fact, to 
the Egyptians. It was the discovery of the Greek Hipparchus, and 
the observations, the discrepancy of which with his own revealed 
the change to him, were not made by Egyptian astronomers, but 
by the Greeks Aristyllus and Timocharis about 160 years before*. 
Eclipses, the great bases of astronomical chronology, had not 

• 

been recorded with any extraordinary accuracy by the Egyptians, 
or Hipparchus and Ptolemy, who both lived in Egypt, would have 
availed themselves of such materials. The latter author found at 
Babylon records of lunar eclipses, observed with an accuracy that 
leaves little to modern science to correct, from the middle of the 
eighth century b. c* Solar eclipses are said to have been recorded 
there, as far back as the nineteenth century b. o.*, but nothing of 
this kind appears to have been furnished by Egypt Diodorus*, 
indeed, maintains that the Thebans had accurately observed and 
also predicted both solar and lunar eclipses. Seneca* speaks of 
solar eclipses observed by the Egyptians, and collected by Conon ; 
yet these statements cannot avail to prove that they were scientific 
observations, when set against the negative evidence arising from 
the neglect of them by Ptolemy. Still less can we draw any con- 
clusion in favor of the scientific astronomy of the Egyptians from 
what Diogenes Laertius says*, that they assigned the number of 
solar and lunar eclipses between Vulcan and Alexander the Great. 
As they reckoned this interval at 48,863 years, the eclipses had 

1 Ideler, Handb. 1, 27. In favor of its being known to Eudoxos and 
learnt by him from the Egyptians, Lepsius, ttbi supra, 

' Ideler, in the Trans. Roy. Soc Berlin, 1816, has worked out some of 
these by lunar tables^ and finds them agree within a few minute& 

■ Simplicius, in his Commentary on Aristot de Ccelo, quoted by Ideler, 
nistorische Untersuchungen, p. 166. 

* 1, 50. ' Nat Quflest Y. 8. Conon lived about 260 b,ci, 

•Procemiam, sect 1. 



oortain); not bwen ol*«rved. We do nut find in Uie paintings and 
MulptUDM of EiiD'pt «uy represents tioQ of iiistrumente for obaen-ing 
ontrouoinicAl plisenouen&, nor Ao we know that in tltia respect the 
Bdliylunians had any advantnge over them. The latlAr people, 
how<>?er, were tbe authors of two inventions for measuring time — 
an operation esseiilial t« an ac('nrRt« record of eclipses — tbe dial, 
tnd the diTision of the dny into twelve parts'. Recent iavestiga- 
tion ha« shown, that the cyatein of weights and measures adopud 
in Eg3'pt, originnt«l among the Bnbylouiana' ; we maj bene* infer 
tliattliey siirpawud other naliona in the mauagement of calculation; 
and thus they would naturally outstrip Ihem in scientific astrononij. 
The lopogmpiiy of Egypt was accurately known to the Egyptian 
priests by the menKurement of the land, Lut they seem never to 
have applied astronomy to geography by fixing the latitudes of 
places. This was an invention of the Alexandrian Greeks. They 
knew, however, t}io obliquity of the ecliptic, and Pythagoras* icoaj 
have dwired from the eame source his doctrine that the sun is Ihf 
centre of the planolary system, the earth a spherical body revolving 
around it'. 

If the Egyptians were not the founders of scientific astronomy, 
there can be no question that they were most assiduous observers 
of the aspect and position of the heavenly bodies, and attrihuted U> 
them an important influence on human events. We have esam- 
ples of astronomiiral monuments in the sepulchral chambers of 
Sellics and the Uameses at Thebes, placed there, as the later zodi- 
acs of Dendereh and Esneh, for astrological rather than astrono- 
niical purposes. On the circle of Osymandyas (see p. 131 of this 
vol.) every day was marked by the planets and stars which ro^e 
and set upon it, and the prognostics which these afforded, accord- 

' Herod. 2, 109. 

' lioftlth, Metrologiflcho Untersnehongfii uber Gewichtc, Miinrfiiaae iinJ 
Mnsse den Alterthnnis, 183S. 

• Diod. 1, 98. rlut. PUc. I'hiL 2, 12. * Diog. Laerl. I'jth. 81, 2S. 
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ing to Egyptian astrology*. They had an astrological system, 
attributed to two names of uncertain age, Petosiris and Necepsos*, 
according to which they could assign the influence which the day 
of an individual's birth would have upon his character, fortunes and 
length of life, and the eflfects, beneficial or injurious, of the move- 
ments and revolutions of the planets. By their science the Egyp- 
tian astrologers could foretell years of scarcity and plenty, pesti- 
lences, earthquakes, inundations, and the appearance of comets, and 
do many other things surpassing the sagacity of the vulgar. And 
they represented themselves to have been in these points the teach- 
ers of the Chaldaeans, whom they claimed as an Egyptian Colony*. 
They evidently attributed virtues to particular numbers, 3, 7, 10 ; 
and their multiples are of perpetual occurrence. They had made 
a duodecimal division of the zodiac and allotted constellations to 
each, but not the figures by which they are commonly distin- 
guished. These are found only on monuments of the latest Ptole- 
maic or Roman times. Each of these duodecimal divisions was 
again subdivided into thrde, making thirty-six decans for the year*. 
The human body was divided into thirty-six parts answering to the 
Decans, and specially under their influence, a god or dsemon pre- 
siding over each. In later times at least, the opinion prevailed 
that the souls of men entered into life through one of the signs of 
the zodiac, the six first being favorable in their influence, the six 
last unfavorable. 

The erection of such edifices as the pyramids and temples, and 

* Hero4. 2, 82. Diod. 1, 81. ' Plin. 2, 21. Y, 60. 

' ^aai 61 /rat rois iv 3a0v\(ovt XaXJatov; , dnoiKOVS At'ytnrrtuv SvraSj riiv S6^av lj(tiv 
rfiv nepi rfii darpoXoytaSf rrapa rdv Upetov fiaddpTas rdv Kiyvirriuv, Diod. 1, 81. 

^ LepsiuS) Chronologie der Eg. Einleitung, p. 66. He has compared the 
hieroglyphical signs with the Egyptian names which Hephsestion has pre- 
served, and finds a remarkable coincidence. Of the Egyptian horoscopy, 
Bee Stob. Edog. ii 8, p. 886, 890, ed. Heeren. Orig. c. Cela 8, p. 416. Salmaa. 
Plin. Exercit in Solinum, p. 460. 
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the execution of grent wo^ks in hydraulics, proses little respedjng 
th« scientific knowliiilgii of the Egyptian§. Works demanding 
quit« M much skill were executed by the Italian nations before tha 
risu i>f Kunie, or hj thu Chinese and Mexicans, to none of wLom 'a 
there any reason to attribute high attainmentB in mathematical 
Bcieuce. The deecription given by Herodotus' of the manner in 
which the pyramids were constructed, leads us to form no high 
ealimate of their mechanical skill. Machines of wood, apparently 
simple levem, of strength sufficient to raise a block to the height 
of one course, were planted on each successive stagey and thus the 
top was roached. Diodorns' supposes a still more inartificial pro- 
cedure, the construction of inclined mounds, by which the stona 
were raised to the necessary level. It is not probable that either 
account rested on historical evidence ; but they show that the 
i^ptians did not believe that their prerteceasora possessed any 
refined mechanical knowledge, and therefore had not much them- 
selves. We have a representation in one of the tombs of the 
manner in which a colossal statue was transporled, in the age of 
Sesortaaen IL It is accomplished by the main strength of 172 
men, arranged in rows, with scarcely any application of mechanical 
knowledge'. Had the pulley or the capstan been used, we should 
have found some representation of them among the varied pictures 
of Egyptian life. No such representations, however, occur*. The 
Greeks themselves, a considerable time after their acquaintance 
with Egypt began, were so poor in mechanical contrivance, that 
when Chersiphron built the temple of Ephesus, in the reign of 
Amasis, he was obliged to raise his arcliitravea hy surrounding his 

' 2, 125. 

' Tiir taraeaiiir iih X'-V'''-" yrMtn, (ilh™ ruf /iiix'i''"' tianulsaui. 1, 68. 

• Atlofl to Miaulflli's Reisen, H. 18. Wilkinson. Manners and Cuetonn 
vol. Lit p. 328. 

• A pulley from an EgjptJan tomb is preserved in the Leyden Museum, 
bnt its age is 
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columns with bags of earth, which served as an inclined plane*. 
Had the Egyptians been acquainted with the mechanical powers, 
the Gj-eeks would have borrowed them in the interval between 
Psammitichus and Amasis. Simple machinery, combined with an 
unlimited command of human power, is suflBcient for the greatest 
works which Egypt exhibits. Belzoni, with a very small number 
of men, could remove his fractured Colossus to the Nile, by using 
levers and rollers. The erection of obelisks appears to require more 
mechanical skill ; yet even this might be accomplished by inarti- 
ficial means\ without the machinery which the Romans employed 
to erect, or Fontana to replace them^. 

The Egyptian system of arithmetical notation was simple in 
principle but cumbrous in detail (see PI. IV.). In the hieroglyphic 
writing the nine digits were expressed by an equal number of 
strokes ; ten ty a specific character, repeated as far as nine to 
denote the decads, and combined with strokes to denote the inter- 
vening digits. A hundred^ a thousand^ ten thousand^ a hun- 
dred thousand, were all denoted by specific characters. In the 
hieratic character and the demotic the strokes are combined for 
rapid execution, as far as four, which has a specific character; 
and this is joined with the four preceding to make up the digits 
as far as nine. Ttn has an appropriate character ; so have the 
hundreds, thousands, ten thousands, and hundred thousands. In 
its general principles therefore the Egyptian notation is closely 
analogous to the Phoenician*, Etruscan* and Roman, multiplying 

» Plin. 36, 21 (14). 86, 9. 

^ The process consists in gradually introducing earth beneath the ehafb 
which is to be raised. In this way the trilitha of Stonehenge are supposed 
to have been elevated. Pliny (36, 8) says 120,000 men were employed to 
raise an obelisk at Tlicbes. 

' See the description in Ammiamis Marcellinus (17, 416) of the elevation 
of an obelisk in the Circus Maximus. 

* (resenius, Scripturse Phoenic, Monumenta, 1, p. 86, 

• Miiller, Etrusker, 2, dll, 
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ttrolcM tor the lower nmnben, and uing speofic Aanteten for 
bjgtter multiples ; bnt i« oppoeed (o tbe Hebrew aod Greek, which 
tafrfofed the letter* of the alphabet. Ther« is a con^derabla 
TCtemhlaDco botweea tbs hieratic aiul demotic fonn of the chnao 
tera for the di^U, and the Arabic oumerals, which reodeiK H not 
improbable tb&t the Mohoinetan ounqueTois of Egypt may have 
borrowed (heir system thence. There U no approach, however, 
lo a d<.-dmal notation, which i* the great excellence of the Arabian 
syalflm, itnd though dUtlnet u a record, the Egyptian method mint 
faHT« bwn very inconvwiunt for calculation, which was piobably 
[Mrformed by mechauital means. 

An Egyptian cubit in the Mu-seum at Para gives 1-707 foot for 
the length of thin nieanure. We do not know what was the unit of 
weight ; but one of the Tombs of Thebes exhibits the weighing of 
gold and silver, lie whole weight is a calf; a half, the bead of 
ftnoi; H quarter, a unati oval ball'. It ie remarkable, that dotwitb- 
atanding the hi^ civilization which tbe Egyptiana had attained 
they hiid no coined money in any period of tbeir independeiwe. 
Their currency was gold and silver rings', which were estimated by 
weight ; but it is uncertain how tbey supplied the want of a copper 
coinage for small values. It has been conjectured that the scarabs) 
which have been found in such numbers, served this purpose. 

Although the art of medicine wfis practised by the Egyptian 
priesta and its liU'ralure wholly in their keepinj;, they were not the 
sole physicians and surgeons of the community, as will be here- 
after shown. Egypt was remarkable for the production of medid- 
nal herbs': commerce with Asia' and the interior of Africa would 
greatly increase tbe number of drugs, and the fame of its pbysidans 

> Wilklosou, Mod. Eg. and Theboe, 2, 34. 

* Rosellini, Mon. Civ, S, 2S6. 

• Od. f, 228. Jerem, xItI. 11. Go Op into Gilead and take balm, 
Tirgin, daughter of Kgypt; in vain ihalt tkou me many medicinei ; for thon 

It not be cured. ' Oeneua xxxvii. 26. 
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was spread throughout the ancient world. Homer describes them 
as " sons of Paeon, skilful above all men\" Cambyses sent for an 
oculist from Egypt', and Darius kept Egyptian physicians about 
him, as the most skilful, though, as the event proved, they were 
surpassed by a Greek*. Every place in Egypt, says Herodotus, is 
full of physicians*. They were required to practise according to 
certain precepts, established by men of high reputation, and 
handed down from ancient times in the sacred books. Six of these 
are enumerated by Clemens Alexandrinus*, one treating on the 
structure of the body, another on its diseases, a third on medical 
and surgical instruments, a fourth on drugs, a fifth on the eyes, 
and a sixth on female diseases. This division and arrangement, 
comprehending physiology, pathology, pharmaceutics and surgery, 
indicates an advanced state of the science. The different branches 
of practice were minutely subdivided, and each practitioner confined 
himself to one*. Some were oculists, some dentists, some treated 
diseases of the head, some of the bowels, and some those of uncer- 
tain seat. Such appears to be the natural tendency of medical 
practice, when carried to a high degree of experimental skill, and 
exercised among a numerous population. Their system Was pro- 
phylactic^. Attention to diet was a leading principle in it ; they 
considered the food as the great source of disease, and endeavored 
to counteract its ill effects by frequent fasts as well as medicine*. 
Herodotus observes that, except the Libyans, the Egyptians were 
the healthiest race with whom he was acquainted, and he attri- 
butes this to the absence of those extremes which in other coun- 
tries make the changes of the seasons dangerous. Food was plen- 

> Od. <J', 229. • Her. 8, 1. * Her. 8, 129. * 2, 84. 

• Strom. 6, p. Y58 Potter. • Her. t*. «. 

"* Diod. 1, 82. Tlus v6aovi irpoKara\afi^av6ni»oi $tpairc6ovoi rh v^ftara 
K\v7ftoTi K. r. X. 

' Her. 2, 77. J^vpjiat^owri rptXs hi^^pas im^ils ymvii iK&tmJt, Sea-bathing 
{fi 8th Bdkdmis BtfMtveta) was said to be another of their remedien^ which had 
proved successful in the case of Euripides (Diog. Laert Plat 7). 
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U ti^ '■* ^STP^'i ""^ ^" material* of clothing cheap; die Fih 

iRbnJed a supply i/( water wJiioh was most copious duriDg Ae 

btillrni purl of Kuniiiicr, )U)4 iLe Kt«8iiui winds wLicli blew dunng 

tb« iiiin« period, Umpi^mJ tfae faeat of an almost vertical nm. 

^LjUodit-'ul acieiicc, howttvur, could hardly b« progresaire under tie 

^HjMtntrliuiis to wbicJi, Bucurdiug to oat aceuunt, it was subject If 

H^ tlio patient could not bo ourvd by tlie application of the pre<«plt 

oontainud in the ancient bixika, thv pracLitiuner was exouetaled; 

bat if liA (]«|>art«d from tliem be was liable to capital ])UDiiihiiieiit 

(we niiwt Huppow in tlig i-vent tif tlie patient's death), the legiela- 

ioT lliiuking that fi^w were Ukutj' Ui improve upon the practice 

wbii'b bad b(vn observed fruui audeut tiiues, and established by 

j'lhe moit Hkilful prof«MOn> of the art. Such is the statenieulof 

bIKodi>rus* ; but it appuara from Aristotle*, tliat after three or four 

V^T»' unsuvci^rul treulmenl by the establifthed methods, tbit pliy- 

ictun niigilt adopt others, without incurring responsibility. The 

) subdivision of llie profession, unless counteracted by a 

nipichensive education, must have tended to reduce medical 

praitice to a very mechanical art. 

It! later ages at least tlie Egyptian art of medicine was much 
contaminated by astrology. This mixed science was called latro- 
malkemalic'. It was the natural result of the opinion, which, as 
we may infer from the monuments', prevailed in very remote times, 
that the sun and constellations had an influence on different parts 
of the human body according to the place in the heavens which 
they occupied. 

Diod. 1, SO. 

' 1, 82. According t<i llorftpollo, I, 38, one of these books, treating of 
Eymptoms, vas ca1I«d Ambrvi. 

Arzst. PoliL 3, 10. Ki»!y h to innovate on existing institutions (Plat. 
Hipp. Maj. 284 B). 

' 2oega de Or. Obelise 623. Lobeck, Aglaopliamus, 937. 

* ChampoUioD, Lettres d'E^ptv, 230, gives an account of anch a table of 
Bolar and Btellar influence, in a royal tomb at Thebes. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

RELIGION. 
SECT. I. — THEOLOGY. 

The ceremonial religion of the Egyptians is known to us in more 
complete detail from paintings and sculptures than that of any 
other nation ; but when we endeavor to penetrate into the con - 
ceptions which this splendid ritual expressed, we encounter insu- 
perable diflficulties. It was not the practice of the ministers of 
ancient religions to reduce theological belief into precise dogmatic 
forms ; the names by which the deities were to be invoked, the 
prayers to be addressed and the sacrifices to be oflfered to them, 
were fixed by usage or positive regulation ; but the ideas attached 
to the name invoked varied with the worshipper's state of intellec- 
tual culture. This is to a certain extent true of all religious con- 
ceptions ; they are refined or gross, elevated or low, according to 
the mental state of the believer. Religions, however, established 
on the authority of Revelation naturally seek to confine this variety 
within the narrowest possible limits. The Egyptian religion, on 
the contrary, was even more indefinite than those of the Greeks and 
Romans, among whom an historical mythology gave an objective 
reality and fixedness to the religious conceptions, which mere 
intellectual abstractions, such as Egyptian art symbolized, could 
not possess. 

No work written by an Egyptian priest or theologian remains 
to reveal the religious system of his countrymen. We know the 
theological writings of Manetlio only partially and at second-hand 
through Plutarch ; Herodotus has preserved some valuable infor- 
mation about the external religion of Egypt, and occasionally a 
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uoerdnt*! tradition rexpccting the goda of tbe temples nbidi ba 
viuteJ. Bui if be derived from the priestg any more abstruM 
Inlonnatioii refpectiiig their reli^ous system, he has not recorded 
it. He often BuppresBoa what he had been told, from religions 
scruplex, but it is eviilent that what he shrnnk from repeating were 
tales of the Bufferings of tlie gods, esjiecially Osiris', or revolting 
circumstaneea connected with religious rites, not the truths of ■ 
more profound or epiritual theology. The reveUtioas which thef 
may have made to Pythagoras, in hie longer and more inijmale 
acquuintaoce with them, have nearly all been buried in the same 
myaterioua silence m his own doctrines'. Jt is probable that die 
iamiliarity of Plato with their theological system had a great 
inliueDce upon the form in which he promulgated bis couceptiana 
of the dirine ualure ; but we derive little knowledge of this country 
fivm his works, beyond an occasional allusion and a testimony to 
the high antiquity and unchangeable character of all its instituliouB'. 
Itiodorus gives an account of the Egyptian rehgioa in his fiist 
hooli', drawn from ditFerent and not always accordant sources; 
but throughout it is evident that those from whom his information 
was derived were eager to connect the Egyptian theology with the 
Greek; and not so much to explain what it was in itself^ and in 
its primary conception, as to find in it analogies to the Greek 
mythology, favoring the clmm of Egypt to be the native country 
of the Greek goda. The smi, moon and elements, forming the 
body of the universe, were according to him the original divinities, 

» 2. 62, 1S2, ni. 

' Pythagoras lantum noD omnia JDatitutioni Baocrdotum jS^jptlomm 
debet, in iis etiam, ut credo, qime eibi ipsi aacripaif- (Jablonsiy, Proleg. p. 
ilix.) But the proof of this comprehensive statement is not even attflmpud 
bj the learned writer. The aseertion also that Thales borrowed from ^jpt 
his doctrine "that God was the Intellect which formed all things from 
water," is mada without proof. (Proleg. p. xlvii) 

• Tim. iii 22. ' Hist 1, 6-26. 
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the two first bearing the names of Osiris and Isis, Jupiter being 
the vivifying spirit, Vulcan fire, Demeter the earth, Oceanus or the 
Nile the watery element, and Minerva the air. These were the 
heavenly and immortal gods ; but besides these there were others, 
some bearing the same, some different names from the immortals, 
who had been rulers of Egypt, or for some other merit had been 
placed in the rank of divinity. It is evident that we have here the 
result of an attempt to combine two different explanations, the 
physical and the historical ; and as the latter finds no countenance 
in the older work of Herodotus, it was probably devised after the 
Egyptians became familiar with the Greek mythology. For it was 
part of this historical system, that these iUustrious persons had not 
only during their lives conferred great benefits on Egypt, but had 
traversed the world for the same purpose, and had been received 
as divinities, though under different names, by the inhabitants of 
other countries. Inscriptions were feigned, to give plausibility to 
this opinion. Thus at Nysa in Arabia, according to an account 
recorded by Diodorus\ two columns were found, one of Isis, the 
other of Osiris, on the latter of which the god declared that he 
had led an army to India, to thc^sources of the Danube, and as far 
as the ocean. This, if not immediately borrowed from Manetho, 
as the words of Eusebius seem to imply', was at least derived from 
him, and shows that even he wrote with the Greek mythology 
before his raind, and adapted to it his explanation of the Egyptian 
religion. For there is nothing in history, or in the monuments, 
which indicates that the gods of Egypt were really deified men. 

'1,28. 

' T()d<pci Koi ra irepi rovriav vXarvrepov ftiv h M.avcOu'i' IxiTCTfUtfitvtoq &i h At6S«apo^ 
(Euseb. Prsep. Ev. 8, 2.) He naturally asks, what propriety there could be 
in giving human names to the parts of Nature : but according to the view 
which the Christian Fathers usually adopted, he considers the human origin 
of the gods the true one, the connexion with the elements as a fiction, 
(lb. p. 91.) 



Vtniet die UUr Grndc wmtnigM and Rcmun ertipiVDR, tin 

wtmhip tf( E)^ptian dtitiM aprmd «»y «Knsi»Hj- bpTond Ibe 

limtu of I-4(y[il. The rilu Knd iloctriiiw o( diis rdigioo. b; liuir 

■oltunurt; and Tny»li<a«a, nvivod for « wbile tb« fguth wiiidj Hm 

kbU^i«d »yn«Ri had do loD)^r lh« fiowrr lo escit«; roinKnlons 

S md gtlitr boncfila, oliUiinttl by tlie Totttriet of Ifiu' or Senifia, 

Ktiutied tlik hitit ; Uto i:rtidit wUidi the ftiMJent oradea had ket 

r«M tntuafciTod tu the dresma wUcb they Mmt to their worshi{^>eftS 

W-9f divinatiuiu pntoluod in thoir l«iDpl«<h Curiority was awahened 

|,to goiu aumi) deeper iiiKighl into iLe meuiiug of the fignres and 

I amhloin* of itx god*, ami lti« s«ns« hii]d«<D in the dart allegories 

f whidi its tencii neio ratlier ounoRnled tlian PXprp«»eiI. The 

ailhood no longer po«ii*a«eJ any [lower to preveat the (lwc1o«tire 

g<gf thi-ir »cCTPt8. A philosopher ^ike Plutarch did not disdain to 

P^Iji hi* kamed trealiM de Itult ct Otiride, addressed to CleA,the \ 

if (if tho Thyndcs, or fomale ministers of the Bacchic oigi(« at | 

tdplii'. She had been initiated by her father and mother into 

e myiit^ri*!« of OBiris' ; hut Plutarch wished to communicate to 

lii'r iuf,r.. l..fry wi\ |)ln).>-.i.]iliiial vlo«s of (lir E:ryptiai> liicoli.07 

than tlioHe tauf^ht by the Isiac pftesta, who in this age appear to 

hHvo bueii xelfiNh impostors, preying on the credulity pf the super- 

BtiliouN, and Uiemselves entirely ignorant of the real meaning of 

the rit»s into which they initiated others. The E^ptian learning 

which lie liuH hrouglit together makes his trea^e the most com- 

pruliuiiHivo and valuable of all the ancient writings on ibis subject, 

and mutiy curious facts are preserved in it respecting religious 

VHBgos and doctrines. But when he explains the origin and design 

' Diod. 1, as. 

' Thtro wnB a temple of Isis, the raost sacred of any dedicated by the 
Orceke U> licr worsliip, at Tithores, near Delphi (Paus. 10, 32). 

' Dl- Ib, et Oa. p. 364 E TI1B genuineaese of thie treatise of Plntarch has 
net escaped the scepticism of the German critic^ but the name is of no 
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of these usages, and the primary meaning of the allegorical and 
symbolical language in which theology was clothed, it is evident 
from the variety and uncertainty of his explanations that they are 
merely the conjectures of ingenious theorists, among which the 
author chooses that which best accorded with his own views. His 
knowledge was derived from Greek books, without actual inspec- 
tion of Egypt, or power to interpret its monuments. Manetho is 
the earliest writer whom he quotes, and his chief authority. Plu- 
tarch himself explains the mythic history of Osiris, Isis and Typhon, 
as an allegory of the contest of the two principles in nature. "We 
must therefore receive his essay, not as an authorized exposition of 
the Egyptian theology, but as an ingenious attempt to extract 
from it a connected and rational system, in which however much 
knowledge is incidentally preserved. 

The disposition to bring the doctrines of Egyptian theology into 
harmony with Greek philosophy is more glaring in the later Pla- 
tonists, and makes such writers as Porphyry, lamblichus, Proclus, 
Damascius, little to be depended upon in forming an idea of the 
original religion of Egypt. In the age in which they lived, the 
long intercourse of the Egyptians with the Greeks had produced a 
considerable assimilation between them, and an endeavor mutually 
to accommodate their systems. These Neo-Platonists or Eclectics 
had in fact admitted into their philosophy much that had an 
Egyptian or Oriental origin, besides giving to the doctrines of Plato 
and Pythagoras such modifications as would adapt them to their 
purpose of establishing a system which, in doctrine and morals, 
might be an effectual antagonist to Christianity. The Egyptians 
themselves knew little respecting the original import of their own 
theology in this age, and the knowledge of the sacred character was 
nearly lost*. 

The attempts made between the revival of letters and the disco- 
very of the hieroglyphics, to reconstruct the system of Egyptian 

' See p. 242 of this vohime. 
13* 
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I (fceology, were froitlcw. Two writeis of tlie ^ghieenth centeij 
■drftii^ aa for M it wns possible to do, while the kej to %}^riiia 
Mliijuitj- WM trnnlinf;. Jablon^y, io his Pantheon ^^yptionm', 
})y tbo ciirrful cotlM'tton of eFeiythiiig which tb« anewutM hate l«fi 
Qt on Uii* ■ul'JM't. ^atly fiicilitated the labors of ev«iy subseqient 
inquirrr ; but the truth was not to be dt»corered by any com|iimson 
or oumbinstioD of what the uideata had written ; and the scnnti- 
of all iofonnatioti from the times when the Egyptian thecilog; 
a living Hystein, compelled him to build to an unsafe extoit 
spou tb(^ foundation of the later Platonists and PythsEiore^n^ and 
Am Orphic and Hermetic books, ilia knowled^ of the Coplie 
tang^tiagi^, however, which he justly assumed to be is substance the 
with the ancient ^yptian, enabled him to throw some tight 
from etymolc^, both on the titles and attributes of the £^pttaD 
gods aud the oamee of their early kings, into which the naines of 
&e gods frequently enter, Zoega', directing his attention prima- 
rily to the monuments of Egypt, cleared away many errors of long 
ttaiiding; respecting the uses of the obelisks and pyramids, and 
approximated to a true conception of Egyptian antiquity as closely 
as it was possible to do, by the combination of learning and saga- 
city, before the language of the monuments was understood. 

The discovery of the Rosetta Stone led to the knowledge of the 
groupof characters expressing the name of the god Ptah*; and when 
the phonetic alphabet was once established, many others were rapidly 
ascertained. The name of the divinity is frequently written over 
or beside his sculptured or painlAd figure, and from these sources 
Wilkinson* and ChampoUion restored with little uncertainty the 
Egyptian Pantheon. In some respects it corresponds with the 
accounta of the ancients, but in many differe from them. In the 

' Francf. ad Viadr. 2 vole, 8to. 1750. 

• De origine «t usn ObeliBoorum. Ronue, llffl, foL 

• See PL IV., the ehield of Ptolemy. 

• Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica, published at Malta, 1828. 
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further progress of the hieroglyphical discoveries, the legends which 
accompany the figures of the deities have also been interpreted. 
They appear to contain a declaration of their parentage, their attri- 
butes and operations ; but, for reasons previously assigned, we have 
used them sparingly and cautiously, as evidence of the rehgious 
system of the ancient Egyptians. Beyond a few formulary phrases, 
fixed by bilingual inscriptions, or whose frequent recurrence gives 
some security to their meaning, we cannot place implicit reliance 
on the interpretations even of the most sagacious writers. The 
interpretation of the papyri which accompany the mummies is still 
more obscure, from the mysterious nature of their subject ; and had 
they been more convincingly deciphered, their authority would be 
doubtful, as they do not represent the public religion of the 
country. 

The distribution of their sovereigns into dynasties seems to have 
suggested to the Egyptians a similar arrangement of their gods, 
but in a sense somewhat difierent ; the dynasty of sovereigns com- 
prehending several generations, whereas one god reigned through 
the whole of a dynasty*. Vulcan or Ptah is said to have been the 
first, succeeded by his son, the Sun, Agathodaemon, Cronos, Osiris, 
Typhon. Horns, the son of Osiris and Isis', was the first of those 
who succeeded the gods, and are called in the Greek of Syncellus 
^jxi^soi, in the Latin of Eusebius heroes^ by whom the Egyptians 
understood, not heroes or demigods in the Grecian sense, as beings 
having one mortal, one divine parent, but gods of an inferior order. 
Mars, Anubis, Hercules, Ammon being reckoned among them. 
Herodotus makes the reign of mortal kings immediately to have 
succeeded that of Horus, the son of Osiris. To the demigods are 
said by Manetho to have fucceeded "dead men," v^xus^, manes^ 

* Herod. 2, 144 Td np6rspov rtov aviptav Bto^s elvat rovs iv A/ywrrw apxovras^ 
oUiovrai ifta rotat avBpoinroiei KaX roirtav aieX Iva rdv Kpariovra tJvat^ 
Bnt he does not use the term dynaity, 

• SyncelL p. 18. 
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whom th« E^vptiana appear rrom tliia collocnlion of litem la\m 

LMnoiUeKd as forming th« lowest link betweeu the diTiUQ uul 

^amnn tinttir<-, nnd ihtmforo as tilt- iinin filiate predeceiwin ot 

tartlil;' •ovoreigos. To ihwie UynasliM loug periods of doniiniiliM 

■|b« arliitrarily aavribed, i«luuh th« Cliriatiiin uhronologera enden- 

i ta reconcile wilh the 8criplun» by aummarily reduciug Ihe 

M» of the I^ptian reokunittg to luuar moutliB, or eveii ain^e 

'Ays.' 

The papyrui caUmI tbe Hieratical Canon of Turin, ehonE lliit 
f In tlio roRiciUi Hgc in oliicti it was ntillen, probably that of lUine- 

MB lh« Cruut, ityuastiea of goUs were Kttpposed to hav« preceded i 

I IfuUiM, but from llH torn condition no exact agreement can be nude I 

utnt, Seb (Saturn), Ouris or Isis, Selli or Typhon, Horus, Thotb, 

raiimM, are Llie only gods whose names remain ; corresponding 

ia.r\y with the auccAs^on given by Manetlio*. 

Tha dwelling of the gods among men and their personallj ri^ng 

T tbttm belongs to a natural and widely diffused conc^tion of 

^^>riin»val times, as distinguished for pnrity, and therefore honored 

by t!\o intimacy of siiperior natures. It has nothing lustoiical. 

Some motive, however, must have regulated the distribution of the 

gods into successive dynasties. It was natural that the earliest 

dominion should he attributed to the greater gods, and that Ptah, 

who represented the eleuieuta.! lire, aud was the father of the Sun, 

should be )ilaeed at the comuieiiccniunt of the whole series. But 

we cannot infer anything from this arrangement respecting the 

successive ascendency of different religious systems in Egypt, or 

conclude that the worship of Ptah was really older than that of 

Osiris. There was an obvious physical reason why the god of fire 

should be made to precede the god of the sun. So in the arrange- 

' Euseb. Arm. 1, csp. 19. Suidoa, Les. a. voc. "H^aiorof. Aiyiirriti rir 

' I* Sueur, Chronologic, p. SOT, pi. xi.: Birch, Traiia. Roy. Sot IJt I, 
aw, 8vo. 
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ment of the Greek divinities, Ouranos and Ghe (Heaven and Earth) 
are naturally placed before Cronos (Time), as Cronos before Jupi- 
ter. Yet there is no trace of a period in Greek history when Ura- 
nus aud Cronos were worshipped, and Jupiter was yet unknown as 
a deity, or only deemed subordinate to the others, as there is none 
in Egyptian history of Ptah or the Sun being worshipped while 
Osiris and Isis had no place in the Pantheon. 

The papyrus of Turin, from its mutilated condition, affording us 
no satisfactory evidence of the manner in which the Egyptians 
arranged their gods, Herodotus is on this point our oldest authori- 
ty^ He says that there were eight gods originally, and that Pan 
and Leto belonged to this number ; that from these, twelve were 
produced, of whom he specifies only Hercules ; and again a third 
set from the second, whose number he does not specify, to which 
Dionysus (Osiris) belonged. No other ancient writer mentions 
this threefold series of the Egyptian gods ; it does not correspond 
with Manetho's division into gods, demigods and manes ; nor 
do we find traces in the monuments of any such classification. 
Nevertheless we cannot doubt that in the time of Herodotus these 
three series were distinguished ; only we are not called upon to 
receive the chronology which reckoned 1*7,000 years from Amasis 
to the origin of the twelve gods, nor even to admit that there was 
any real succession among the three groups into which they were 
divided, or that they represent the ascendency of the different 
bodies of priests. 

' 2, 43. 'Aj9;^at"o's rtf iari Otdg AiyvvTioTai 'HpaitXfijj* wf Si Hrol yiynittn Irtd 
iffTi f^.irraKKT^i'Xta Koi ftvpta l^'Afiatrtv PaatXevaavra, iirei rs Ik t(ov d k t it 6 sup 
ol SvtjdtKa deal lyivovTO'jm 'JipaicXia ha voftt^ovai, % 46. T.dv Yiava riov 
dKToi Beoiv XoYi^avrai ilvai ol ^Icvioaioi' rot)j 6i dxru) deo^i t ovrov Sj 

irpoTtpivi Tuip Sv(oSeKa deojv (paat yevicrdai. 2, 145, he says that *' Pan was a very 
ancient god, one of the eight who are called the first ; Hercules of the 
second, who are said to be twelve; Bacchus ''(Osiris) "of the third**— ol U 
Ttov ivt^tKa dcuiv lyivovro^ 2, 156. Ar/rto^Toiv dicrit dsdiv riov vfMarot ysvof/^bw. 



r Of UiOM wbo luv« endearored to assign its primary meaningU 
rlbe K^y(>lian rvlif^on, some have represenU-d it as simply maWiial, 
B the t'liiiiit^iits aod hesTenly bodies being themselves tlie gods, «itti- 
rout an; pervading and prosiding int«lIecL "Tlie pLilosopIijr d 
[ 'the Kgjptiaua concerning the gods," hhj-s Diogenes Laertiiw', "ii 
[ Ibis, thut matter was the beginuiug of all ibiugs ; that from it &» 
[ Aiur elt>uii!Dts were eeparated, and some animals formed ; thU th« 
. Sun and Moon are gods, one called Osiris, the other lais." Ense- 
f bius* »«yB that the H^yptians believed the world was god, and th»t 
diiferi^nt gods made up its parts, but did not admit any intcllerCiial 
principle. Ue quotes Cha>remon also as asserting, that the Sgfp- 
tiaus had no other gods than the visible universe^ the sun, mooii 
wid planets. Others sought its explanation in a system of meta- 
physical conceptions respecting the Divine nature and the manifes- 
tations of Divine power. The following passage, from the older 
[ . fiennetic Books, quoted by lamblichus*, will show how the doo 
I trines of Greek philosophy were combined with those of Egyptjau 
mythology : — 

"Before all the things that actually exist, and before all begin- 
nings, there is one God, prior even to the first god and king, 
remaining unmoved in the singleness of his own Unity : for neither 
is anything conceived by intellect inwoven with him, nor any- 
thing else ; hut he is established as the exemplar of the god who is 
good, who is his own father, self begotten, and has only one parent 
For he ia something greater and prior to, and the fountain of all 
things, and the foundation of things conceived by the intellect, 
which are the first species. And from this One, the selforiginated 
god caused himself to shine forth ; for which reason he is his own 
fether-and self-originated. For he is both a beginning and god of 
' PrcEm. 12. 

' Pirop. Ey. iii. 8, 9. AJynirrluy i iiyo; T»r tinier drui rir Gtiy ysro It tiiOt. 
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gods, a monad firom the One, prior to substance and the beginning 
of substance ; for from him is substantiality and substance : whence 
also he is called the beginning of things conceived by the intellect. 
These then are the most ancient beginnings of all things, which 
Hermes places before the etherial and empyrean and celestial gods. 
But according to another arrangement he places the god Emeph " 
(probably Kneph) " as leader of the celestial gods, whom he de- 
clares to be Intellect conceiving itself, and turning its conceptions 
upon itself. Before this he places the one indivisible and what he 
calls the first image^ and names Eicton^, in which indeed is the 
first that conceives and the first that is conceived ; on which 
account it is worshipped in silence only. In addition to these, 
other rulers preside over the creation of visible things : for the 
creative intellect, presiding both over truth and wisdom, when it 
proceeds to production and leads forth into light the secret power 
of the hidden reasons, is called Amon in the Egyptian tongue. 
And when it perfects all things without falsehood, but according to 
art with truth, Ptha : but the Greeks change Ptha into Hephais- 
tus, attending only to the technical. And as being a producer of 
good things it is called Osiris ; and has other names in virtue of 
other powers and operations. 

" There is also among them another presidency over all the ele- 
ments that are concerned in production and their powers, four male, 
four female, which they assign to the Sun ; and another dominion 
over all nature, as concerned in production, which they give to the 
Moon. And dividing the heaven into two parts or four, or twelve 
or thirty-six, or the double of these, they place at the head of them 
more or fewer, and set over them all one superior to them. And 

' JlptSrov ft&Ytvua, which seeuiB to be here used in the same sense as i<r/ia- 
ytiov (Suid. iKT^ntona* kitoa<pp&yiana\ See Tim. Locr. p. 584 E.» where Matter 
is called Uiiaytiov^ as receiving likenesses into itself from the Idea, which ia 
the irapUuyna rdv ytvvu>ftiv(ov, Wyttenb. ad Plutb 873 A 

* From ccKCj^ to resemble. 



["Ihm irom (int to liut the whole BygLom of tbe Egyptiuu, la 
ftngnril lo Ui« begiuiimgs, «6ls out from one and advances tu i 
^MunUity ; tlie manr Agiun being guided by one, and tbe aiian 
Uibt tbu luUimitnl li«iug ef erywbere coutroUed by some liiniteJ mea- 
Kpur^ and by tbe supreme Uuity the euu&e of all." 
■ Tliat tlie ICgyptiiinB, in the nge of this writer, expounded &<ii 
mvirn mytl«>logy into tbe Dtetaphysiciil syetem here set forth, is not 
^.to b« doubUwl. Whc^lbiT tliey bad done so before they became an- 
M quminted witli the Ore«k jihilosophy is lees certain. Yet the reHdenw 
Lef I'yihRgorai and Pinto in l^gypt' makes it not improhable that 
• ,*JiO i**emhlnncc t« ih^ir metaphysical doctrines which appearein 
I tile finrfgoing extract m.iy be owing to tlieir communicationa wilh 
b4tt pril^stM. The Pytlingorean rnles of diet and discipline, so luinuU 
WBid fanciful, bear strong inartcB of being transferred from the prae- 
■4iee of tbe sacerdotal order in Egypt It is another i^ueatioB 
Kirtiether the Hermetic doctrines represent the true and prinuuy. 
lw>nce[>tions of Egyptian theology, l^ere is nothing in the sym- 
^ibols bv which the gods are distinguished, to indicate that ifaey 
dfiioted sUL'li iibstraet iioliuns, nor in the Ira^'iiicnts (if their mytho- 
logical history to show that tliey stood in such a relation to eacli 
other. The iepoi Wj'*' which Herodotus relates, resemble the 
mythological tales which in other countries were told of the gods, 
not mystical or metaphysical doctrines. It would have been singu- 
lar if among the moat cultivated people of early antiquity a theoso- 
phy had not been formed, of which the object was to refine away 
the gross conceptions in which the primitive legends, symbols and 
rites of religion originate, and engraft upon traditionary mythology 
the speculative philosophy of a later age. 

A strong presumption against any interpretation, which supposes 

the Egyptian religion to contain a system, whether of physical, 

metaphysical or other truth, arises from the fact, that it does not 

* See the passaEfes quoted in the notee of Menage oa Diogenes Laertiuf^ 

Pytliug. 8, Flat 1. 
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appear to have been systematically conceived and projected ; but 
to have been fashioned into a whole by the agglutination of parts, 
having a separate origin. From various passages in Herodotus it 
is obvious, that the worship of the different gods was established 
by the inhabitants of the several nomes\ and this division of wor- 
ship goes as far back as the origin of the monarchy'. There must 
indeed have been a certain unity of religious conception in the mind 
of the nation, otherwise we caimot understand that political unity 
which belonged to them in the earliest recorded period of history. 
Bi»t this unity of religious conception is rather a national agree- 
ment in the mode of expressing the religious sentiment which is' 
common to mankind, than the united belief of a theological sys- 
tem, devised by common consent, or imposed on all by some supe- 
rior authority. So we find one language, with dialectic differences, 
prevailing alonfrwith other circumstances which constitute national 
unity ; it is essential to that sympathy without which the social 
union could not be formed. It does not however show itself by 
the existence of a parent language of which the several dialects are 
the offspring ; nowhere can we establish historically the existence 
of such a language ; but in a general conformity of mental concep- 
tion and vocal expressiou, characterizing the whole nation, yet dif- 
ferenced at the same time by local or other influences. So the 
unity of the Egyptian people implies such a degree of accordance 
in religious conception, that they could all join in a common wor- 
sliip, and receive as divine the deities whom their neighbors spe- 
cially adored ; but by no means that the whole theological system 
existed in its integrity, previous to the commencement of history, 
and that different nomes selected from it the gods of their local 
worship. It seems more probable, that from a multitude of reli- 

' "OtToi filv A«dj Or}0aUos WpuVrat Ipdv^ 1) voftov ro9 Qripatov ehl, ovtoi ftiv wv 
jrdvr:^ oioiv dncj(^6fievotj aiyag ^v ivai' daot 61 tov Mci/^»jroj iKrrjvTat Ipov, J) vofiov ro6 
^evSnoiov ciVi, oiroi 6i aiyciv d.ne^6^evoi^ ol'i Ovowt, Her. 2. 42. 

' Manetho, Dyn. 2, 2. 
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fpam c<Mioeption4, formed And en]b<~>died with a perradiag; kb 
bluicie and coniiniinity of character, »uch as ooe people noald 
naturally ejJiibit, u system was aubflei)uentJj constructed, iiilowing 
«Ach local deity his separate honors, and tlie supreme veneration 
of liif> original votaries, but also giving to them a subordination of 
power and division of functions, which tJiey did. not before poseess. 

Surh an origin will best explain the extraordinary interoiixture 
and ronfusion of the charni?tera and fuuctiona of the Egyptian gods, 
Id their visible symbols and in their names they appear at fiist 
Bight U> be distinct, and there is usually some office prominently 
'assigned to every one; but on further eiamination we find that 
each aasuiues oecsaionally the attrihutes of the others, and that a 
pennaiiaiit line of demarcation cannot be drawn between them. 
Those whi<!h ap|)ear usually in an inferior rank aro at times ■ 
invested wilU the titles of supreme diviuity. This too was a tiiLtural j 
consequemce of a local origin ; to the people of each uome their 
own special god would become the chief object of worship; the 
inhabitant of the Thebais would attrihute to his Amun, of Memphis 
to his I'tih, of S,iis to his Nrith, the offi.'cs iiiid opcratiou uf the 
head of the ayatem. And besides tliis, reflecting men would natu- 
rally endeavor to bring back the diversity of persona and attributes 
in the popular theology to the idea of a primitive and controlling 
nnity. For we find everywhere, in the civilized ancient world, a 
belief in one supreme power, co-existing with polytheism, either as 
the result of a primssval revelation of this doctrine, or of that con- 
viction of a unity of purpose and administratjon which forces itself 
upon the mind, from its own consciousness of a moral and intel- 
lectual unity, and from the observation of the external world. 

Still the historical fact remains, recorded by Herodotus, and 
liable to no doubt, that the Egyptians had a threefold division of 
their go<l3, into eight, twelve, and an indefinite number. It is not 
quite clear from his language, whether the twelve were the offspring 
of the eight, so that the whole number became twenty, or whether 
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the number twelve included the eight, so that only four new deities 
were added to the list It has been generally taken for granted, 
that the eight were the only original gods, And that in them we 
have the germ of the theological system of the Egyptians. Thus 
Jablonsky* supposes that this ofjdoad was made up of the seven 
planets and Ptah, the supreme intelligence which presided over the 
universe. But he confesses, that of such a worship of the heavenly 
bodies he finds no mention in Herodotus, and scarcely any in later 
writers ; and he is compelled to suppose, that some other meaning 
was substituted to the astronomical in very early times. The mo- 
numents give no countenance to this supposition of an astronomical 
origin. 

Others again have supposed that the eight gods formed a system 
in which a gradual progression from concealment to manifestation 
in the divine energy is shadowed forth^, and others have merely 
selected those which from their importance and antiquity seemed 
to have the most plausible claim to be reckoned among the eight 
gods. In all such arrangements and distributions there must be 
much that is arbitrary ; yet the division into eight' and twelve no 

^ "Septem germanos (in a passage of Marti anus Capella) quisnon agnoscat 
totidem planetas^ per quos totom mundum gubemari credebant veteres? 
Fontem yero lucis aetheresB, in totius mnndi lumiua fusum, non esse aliom 
qnam Pthan, siye ViUcanttm, alio loco docuimus. Hsec est antiquissima 
Deomm .^Egyptiorum ogdoas, quae primis idolatrife in uEgypto stabilifaB 
secnlis, diu sola obtinuit, et deos omnes, ab ilia gente cultos, nti auguror, 
complexa est** (Jabl. P. Mg, Proleg. p. Ixii.) Others substituted the Sun 
for Ptah. See Chceremon ap. Euseb. Prsep. Ev. 8, 4. Porphyr. ibid. 'H rwy 
A-iywrrifav aTrop^riTJi deoXoyia^ ov6i aXXovs nXfjif rCiv Kar oipavdv dareptov tcSv ts dir- 
Aayuy xaXovnivcjv koI rtav dvo^a^o^ivtov rrXavriTov i9to\5^ C(, irt^iovpy6v rt roiv 5\<a» 
tlafiytv^ oirivaodv d(r<oftaT0Vj niit \fyo¥ ini^iovpyiKdv^ ovSl ftiiv oiSi Oedv oiSl Oeoii^ oidl 
Tivas voepai Kat d<l>avets Svvdnets' ftSvov St rdv 'pca^ei'ov'HXiov. 

• Bunsen, -^Egypten's Stelle, 1, 466. 

' Lepsius (Einlcitung, p. 505, note 2) is of opinion that the eight gods 
were originally only seven. Elsewhere he says (p. 253, note^ "The great 
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doubt liAd a motive. The number twelve is clearly astronomic^ 
Tlip Ivgyptiiins first allotted a god to emh montli and day 
j'uir, ibut ii>, tiii±y ansigucd tu end) uf lUe divi^siona of tlte bubV] 
pAlli tliruufrti tUe hexceiia, one of tlieir gods or diemona ; aud 
■trongly Wvm tliey infliionceid by b desira to connect their theolc^j 
uid tlioir sairoDomy, that when the Svo ndditional days were tntrO' 
duced into tliu reckoning of the solar year, tliey distributed tbebirlh- 
dftV* of the gods OsiriB and Isis, Typbon, Aroeria and Atlior among 
them, nxsigniDg one to each. These are plain marks, not of an 
B«tTc>noniicaI origin of the Egyptian deities, but a distribution of 
tliirn Bceording to an aslronotnical principle. There may tbp.refore 
have lieen'also an ostrononiical renaon forfising the number of tlie 
oldest gods at eight, tliis being the number of the spheres of [be 
plane!* (including the Bun and Moon) and iLe fijted stars'. Eight 
was a sacred iiunibeT in antiquity. The Orphic or Pythagorean 
maxim vinra ixrii may probably hare had an Egyptian originV' 
It is the ^n*t cube number, and may on that account have beeal 
held iu mystic reverence among a people who attached Bunetitj" to 

giWia, who as far as 1 know hnvo ntver lieen correct!/ reckoned up, were, 
accor'iiii;; fii llifi Tliebnii doctrine, ifenia, Afniii. Sfii. Srb, Oiirin [Arocris], 
S'l, llnr: ncconlhia to the Memphilc lioctrine, PInh. Ba. JIfu, Srb, Otirit, 
[Horl Sfi. Har. Tlie exclneion of Aroeris nnd nlso Ht n later time of Set, 
produccil olher deviations from tliis eertcs, in different times and placee. In 
tlieir EtenJ moat frequeiitlj B^Mc, sometimes also ThiAh, the first of the 
second Eeriee, was assumed amongst the ^eatvr gods. Ainwa oeeasiotial]7 
nppenrs «t their lieod, but did not oriirinallj beloni; there." The eriflence 
of these arrnnsements has not yet been produced, and they cannot he 
reconciled witli Herodotus. 

'Clem.Coh. p.44, BowprlriK XoX.iiJJmM, J»rS ,.» e«0( nit irXMijroi.ojAw 
it Mr i< Hiiirw uiriM iriHSTurii tiif.av oiATT-.TBt. Plat. Epinom. ll 986. *Isrt 

' Jnhl. Prolc!;. p Ixxi. An Orphic poet (Eus. FrB?p. EvanR. S, ») thni 
enumeratcB the eight principles; Fire, Water, Earth, Might, Day, Counsel 
(Metis), Love, and Zeua, who comprehends them all. 
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numbers. The Pythagoreans considered it as the number of jus- 
tice*. The Dii Selecti of the Romans were eight; the Cabiri 
according to one reckoning eight**. An alleged inscription from 
an Egyptian stele enumerates as the gods of Egypt, Wind, Heaven, 
Sun, Moon, Earth, Night, Day and Love, in all eight*. Were the 
evidence more satisfactory that the Egyptian gods originally repre- 
sented the elements, the number eight would be the best adapted 
to it, since they reckoned them four, and supposed them to have a 
double nature, male and female*. According to the view, however, 
which has been already proposed, it is not likely that the whole 
system originated in any one principle. There appear in it traces 
of at least three, the worship of the heavenly bodies, the personifi- 
cation of the powers supposed to be engaged in the creation, pre- 
servation, and government of the world, and the assignment of 
personal symbols to abstract qualities. The worship of Ra (the 
Sun) is clearly an example of the first; that of Khem or 
Pan (the productive power of Nature) of the second ; and that 
of Thoth (the Reason and inventive faculty of man) of the 
third. 

Whatever may have been the occasion of fixing the number 
eight, it is probable that it was composed of four male and four 
female gods ; for we generally find that the Egyptian deities were 
arranged in triads, a god, a goddess and their son. The following 
arrangement has no positive authority, and only professes to bring 
together the eight deities who appear to have held the chief place 
in the veneration of the Egyptians. In some cases the relation of 
consort existed, in others not. 

* Macrob. Somn. Scip. 1, 6, p. 17. 

* Euseb. Prsep. Ev. 1, 10, from Sanchoniatho. 

* Jabl. 1, 18. According to the fanciful explanation of Sextus Empiricus 
(adv. Math. 5, p. Yo^, Bekk.) the Egyptians reckoned all the celestial bodies 
as eight, viz. the Sun and Moon, five planets, and the fixed stars. 

* Senec. Quest. Nat 3, 14. Jamblich. de Myster. 8, 8. 
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Amuii 


Maat, Uut or Buto. 


K1,«.(P») 


Albor, LoU>, 


Kiitph 


Noilh. 


PUk 


Paahl, Bubaatia. 



I have placiHl Auux (or Amhoh) at the heacl of tlie svalan, 
because Uiu Greek autLon are uniuiimous in con^Jermg Liml;) 
correspouU with their Jupiter', and this must have bees frtim tlieir 
relative place in tb« Greek and Eg}'ptian eystenis, as there "bs 
DbtJiiDg in their pliyMcal attributeii to identify them. The meaning 
of t]»e nntnc appears to have been uncertain to the Egyptians ihwo- 
aelvtis; Maiiolhu thought that it denolpd concealment; but this 
HeDM) liarilly belongs to the Coptic root'. Hecstreus of Abden 
ngn-eU in iJie statement that Aiumnn was a concealed God, inie- 
much as he whh the fintt, and denoted the universe, but explain^ 
bill name aa signifying eome hither, being a common form of oora- 
peUatJon. Amovi or Amvan^ in fact, in Coptic signiSet vent' ; but 
it is not very probable that the name of the god should have ori- 
ginalcd in this way. The mast ubvioua etymology is fjuni llit 
Coptic amoun, which signifies glory, celsitudo, and would be appro- 
priate to the chief of the gods'. 

Amuu is usuully represented, especially at Thebes, with a huniM 
face aud limbs free, aiid therefore not apparently synibuliiijiig t 
concealed divinity, having two tall straight feathers on Lis head 
proceeding from a red cap. In front of these plumes a disk is 
sometimes seen*. The body is colurt-d of a deep blue. The Greeks 
and Latins agree in describing Amun as Imving tiie head of a ram. 

' Herod. 2. 42. Diod. 1, IB. rlut la. ct Oair. 354 C. 

' The verb amoni, from wliich it ia sufiposcd to be deriveil, meana to rf«(nut 
not to ctnicral. See Psyron, Lex. «. v. 

• Jahl. Panlh. j%. 1, 179. Pejron, Lei. Copt p. fl. 

* Tlie reference of llie name Amun to Chain or Flam ia destiiute of tU 
probnbilily. 

' Birch, % Ant. in BriL Mna. P. 1, p. a. 
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Herodotus says\ '' The Thebans and those who, like them, abstain 
from sheep, say they do it for this reason, that Jupiter (Amun), 
'when Hercules desired to see him, at first refused ; but, on his per- 
▼Isting, cut off the head of a r«m which he had flayed, and held it 
before him, clothing himself in the skin, and showed himself to him 
in this form. And for this reason the Egyptians represent Jupiter 
with the head of a ram. And once a year, on the festival of Jupi- 
ter, they kill and flay a ram, and clothe the statue of Jupiter in the 
manner described, and then bring near to it another statue of Her- 
cules." We may conclude from this ceremony that the statue of 
Amun was not always represented with the head of a ram ; and in 
fact the figures thus distinguished have usually the name of ano- 
ther god, to be mentioned hereafter. But the ancients have been 
too hastily charged with error in calling Amun ram-headed. The 
name of Amun is found beside figures so characterized" ; the temple 
of Ammonium was dedicated to the ram-headed god" ; and we 
have here already an instance of the difficulty of preserving an 
exact line of distinction between the Egyptian divinities. Jablon- 
sky supposed that Amun represented the Sun in Aries, in accord- 
ance with his theory, that the positions of this luminary at the four 
great seasons of the year had each a symbol among the Egyptian 
gods, Amun, Horus, Serapis, and Harpocrates\ The monuments 
give no confirmation to this opinion ; nor do they on the other 
hand afford us much light as to the primary conception ; but the 
epithet Ma, Sun, often subjoined to Amun, seems to indicate an 
original connexion with the solar god. His worship prevailed in 
Nubia and Meroe according to the ancients ; and this is to a cer- 
tain extent confirmed by the monuments, the ram-headed god 
being found there*. It has been conjectured that this aflSuity of 
the worship of Thebes and the higher regions of the Nile, gave rise 

> 2, 42. ' Wilkinson, M. and C pL 22. 

* Minntoli, Reise, Atlo«, fig. 8, 9, 19. See p. 12. 

* Froleg. p. Ixz. lib. 2. 2, 8, 4, 5, 6. * Hoskini's Ethiopia, pL la 
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to the story of Jupiter and the rest of the gods annually visitiiig 
the Lihiopians, and feasting for tweWe days among them^ But 
the castom to which Diodonis and Eustathius* allude in explana- 
tion of lliis stury was something different ; for tlie statue of the god 
was carried not up, but cuross the ri^er, into Libya, not Ethiopia ; 
and the account given by the priests bears marks of being devised 
in order to appropriate to Eg}'pt another passage in the Iliad^ 

A remarkable circumstance connected with the name of this god 
lias been noticed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. On many monu- 
ments of Egypt, the hieroglyphics or phonetic name of Amunra 
have been substituted for others, which have been so carefully 
erased that he was unable to ascertain what the original had been\ 
The figure of the god, however, remains unaltered. This substitu- 
tion has been so systematically made, that it must have been the 
result of some general order ; and as it is confined to monuments 
erected previous to, and during the reign of the 3rd Amunoph, it 
is probable that it was done by his authority. Before this time the 
tnices of Aniun in the Egyptian theoloo^y are few. Ammeneraes, 
in tJ;e twelfth dynasty, is the earliest king into the composition of 
whose name that of Amun enters. The motive of the substitution 
lias not been explained^ but it lias probably been connected with 
some change in the religious system of the Egyptians. 

* Horn. 11. (i, 42:^. "^ Diod. 1, 97. Eustath. Comment, ad loc. Ilom 
^ Horn. I], ^', 34 G. The carpet of flowers which sprung up under the 

embrace of Jupiter and Juno was, according to these commentators, derived 
from the custom of carrying tlie shrines of the gods to the top of a moun- 
tain, and strewing flowers beneath them. 

* Manners and Customs, 4, 244. As in the statue of Amenophis in the 
British Museum, and on the obelisk of the Lateran at Rome. See Dr. E, 
Ilincks, in Trans, of R.I.A. vol. 21, P. 1. He thinks that Amun has been 
effaced and re-inserted. 

* According to Major Felix, the obliterated characters were a vulture 
flying, its body formed by an eye, holding in its claws a signet (Bircli, GalL 
of Antiq. p. 2, note 12). The flying vulture was the emblem of the goddess 
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The god wlio has sometimes the ram's head, sometimes the 
horns of a goat, is in the great majority of instances designated in 
the hieroglyphical inscriptions as Nouf, Noub or Num (PI. III. C. 
3), with the figure of a ram subjoined. His image is of more fre- 
quent occurrence in Nubia and Meroe than that of Amun. He is 
supposed to be also the Kv^9 of the Greeks, of whom Plutarch 
says that the inhabitants of the Thebaid considered him to be 
without progenitor and immortaP, and on that account did not 
contribute, like the rest of the Egyptians, towards the mainte- 
nance and interment of the sacred animals. It is probable that 
this is the same god whom Damascius calls Kafju^jyi^', and who in 
the text of lamblichus appeai-s as 'HfA^jqp, the ruler of the celestial 
gods. According to Eusebius the Egyptians called the creator 
(demiurgus) Kneph', though this attribute is more commonly 
given to Ptah. Strabo says that there was a temple at Elephan- 
tine dedicated to Chnuphis*, which appears to be the same name ; 
and an inscription has been found at Elephantine " to the god 
Chnoubis*." Hence he is called in the legends " Loi-d of Ebo,** 
the name of Elephantine'. We have proof again of the confusion 
or blending of him with Amun, for a Greek inscription in the 
oasis EI Khargeh declares the temple to be dedicated "to the 
great god Amennebis," t. e, Amun Neph^. At Syene an inscrip- 

of Eilithyia^ who corresponded with the Lucina of the Latins. Biinsen 
supposes that the ithy phallic Khem was the god for whom Amun was sub- 
stituted (Eg. vol. 1, p. 438). On the obelisk of Karnak it appears to have 
been Athom or Atmou. 

* Oi'TiTdv oiScva Bcdv vojii^ovras dWaSp kiXowiv avToi KNH$ dyivvnrov ivra 
Koi uBavarov. (Is. et Os. p. 369.) 

* Cory, Ancient Fragm. p. 321. KAM$, which is a various reading, is 
not very remote from KNH$. 

« Prtep. Ev. 3, 11. * Lib. 17, p. 817. 

» Wilk. M. & 0. 4, 238. • Rosellini, VL del 0. 94. 

^ Wilkinson, Mod. Eg. <& Thebes^ 2, 369 ; or is this Amunrnehf Amun 
Lord f 

'VOL. I. 14 
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tion li«a been founil Jovi JIammoni CmubidV. The 
wliidi I'orpbyty giTm of KiiepU*, aa having a human figure, 
d«rk bliw color, a girdle ftnd a sceptre, and a royal featiier ou hii 
bead, a<Mxirdii wklli ihc repre^nUtiona of Amuu, tiot of Koepli. 
The utiuo author aajs that from hU uoutii wns produced au e^, 
out of wliieh csiui) the god wiium the Greeks call Hcphais- 
lUA, aud Uio Kf^j'pliauH Ptha. The monunicnts do not confirm 
thb sceouut ; but in the tumple of Osiris at Philie he appear^ 
&shioii)iig upon a wheel or lathe the limbs of Oairis, while the 
figure of the god Nile stands by and pours water on the wheel. 
Elsewhere he b c.illed the potter, and at Elephantine appean 
working a lump of clay upon the hithe'. We may thereforo 
Mtfely conclude that he was worshipped as the power which 
rcdiiord all thing* to order and form in creation ; and hewe, 
while the pldloaophiaing interpreters of later times made him to 
be an intflllectiial principle, he was according to more material 
conceptions the element of Water*, or the Sun, la a statue ia 
the BriUdh Museum he wears the disk of this luminary on his 

Another title which has been given o N um Aj,athoda2mon, 
According to Sam-honiatbo, as quot d b} E b the Phceni- 
dans represented tliis god by a serp n anl he Egyptians gave 
a similar title to Kneph, from which we n ay f at his attri- 
butes were regiirdcil as beneficent. Th 8 j n e know, was 
among the Greeks and Romans the emblem of a beneficent genius, 
and the author from whom Eusebius derived this statement may 

■ Wilkinson, 2, 288. • Euseb. Pnpp. Ev. 3. p. ]]5. 

* Rosellini, M. del C. 151. To such a figure Porphyrj eeeniB to allude, 
wliea be deaeribee a statue at Elirpbmitine, ju human shape, of dark blue 
color, the head of a ram, the horns of a goat, and it circular disa upon 

them ; Kafffrai ii^ 'a^anu^lyao mpa^tiov iryyiiui* i^ vS ^i>6puiiiiv liyav^^ftgu*. 
Euseb. 3. 12. 

* Biioh. QalL ofAuLp. 9, la * PriEp Evang. 1, 10. 
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have had in view the serpent with the winged globe, placed by the 
Egyptians over the doors and windows of their temples as a tute- 
lary god/ This emblem however belonged not specially to 
Kneph. The asp, which was a royal emblem, appears to have 
been appropriate to him, and was the " homed serpent," which 
according to Herodotus" was sacred to Jupiter in the Theban dis- 
trict. Jupiter indeed was in his interpretation Amun ; he knows 
nothing of Kneph ; but this is only a fresh instance of the confu- 
sion of these two divinities. Antipater of Sidon, in an epigram in 
the * Anthologia',' calls Ammon " the renowned serpent." The 
cerastes is often found embalmed in the Thebaid, especially in the 
tombs of Qoorneh. 

Khem or Amun Khem is the ithyphallic god, whose representa- 
tion occurs so frequently among the sculptures at Thebes*. His 
head-dress, of long straight feathers, shows his identity or at least 
connexion with Amun, as the peculiarity of his form is only a 
coarser indication of creative power. His right hand is lifted up, 
not holding a scourge, but with a scourge bent in an angle over 
the fingers ; the face is human, like that of Amun ; the body, 
including the left arm, is wrapped in bandages. He is supposed 
to be the Pan of the Greeks, partly from his form, partly from an 
inscription on the Kosseir road, in which he is called the Pan of 
the Thebans*, partly from a passage in Stephanus Byzantinus*, in 
which the statue of the god of Panopolis is described with circum- 
stances corresponding with the ordinary representations of Khem. 
No such name as Khem has been found connected with the 

' See p. 219 of this volume. i£gyptios dracunculos Ronue habuit quos 
ill! AgathodcBmonaa vocant ^. Lampr. Heliogabalus, 28. 

* 2, 74. ' Jacobs, vol. 2, p. 6. 

* Wilkinson, M. & C. 4, 258. • Ibid. 4, 268. 

* Wavdi irdXis, 'Kart ii Koi rov dcoi iyaXfia ^tya dpSiaxdv ^xoif rd aidotov tis 
irrra SoKTvXovi' ivaipti 6i ^atrriyai rp itj^i^ aeX^vj} ni siSoiXdp faaiv tivat rdv Havd 
[ol 6' 'KXXriwts tiitaXdv tpaatv sivai to9 Ilat>6s]. Steph. ByZi 
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figures of Ihn giiil ; wUon a phonetic name is jtkced beside Lim, it 
is Amun, or Amuiira ; ur u gruup. of chimcters, whose prouundit- 
tion is uncertain, but wliich iucludea s bflt. That his name vu 
Kheiii or Kbemnio is inferreJ from the circumstance that Diodo- 
riis nays the town of Chemrais in the Thebaid bears the same name 
as the god, and is interpreted Paoopolis". On the authority of 
Hemdotua', it has been supposed that Kheis is the god wbom 
the pei-iple of Meudes represented with the head and legs of a 
goML Ue adds that both the goat and Pan are called in the 
Egyptian language Mendn. But Khem is never represented wiili 
the head and legs of a goat, nor indeed has any such repraseata- 
tion been fouod on the monumentii, and tlie Coptic for goat is not 
Ueudtw, but Baampe. The goat, however, was evidently conse- 
oratL'd tv the god of Mendes, if not employed an his symbol, since 
the type appears upon the colua of the nome in Greek and Roman 
times' ; nor could Herjidotus .he mistaken as to the honor paid Vi 
the goat in tlie Mendesian norae. The Greeks supposed that (he 
Egyptians called a cat, Bubastis, and a dog, Anuhis, froin the con- 
secration of the animals to the divinities of these respective names, 
in both cases incorrectly. Piin, however, was represented with 
attributes indicating him to be in propensity like Khem', and 
hence the application of the name was naturaL Their place in 
the popular mythologies of Greece and Egypt was indeed very 
ditferent ; the admission of Pan into the list of gods was, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, one of the most recent events in the Greek 
reli;a;ion ; whereas the Egyptian Pan, in the representation of the 
Jlcndesians, was one of the eight original goda. But their func- 
tions were not dissimilar ; both evidently represented the fertiliz- 
ing principle ; and as Khem is often accompanied by plants and 
trees, and kings are represented in his presence turning the 

' Dioi 1, 18. ■ Her. 3, 46. 

' Tochon d'AoDe^y, Reoherohas but lea MWailles des Nomes, b. vi>o. 
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ground with a hoe*, it may fairly be inferred tliat Khem, like Pan, 
was connected with agriculture and gardening. The description 
which Suidas gives of the god whom he calls Priapus, and whom 
he says the Egyptians named Horiis", shows that he is the same 
as Khem, who sometimes is called the victorious Horus, though 
widely different in his attributes from the god who commonly 
bears that name. The bull which generally accompanies Khem 
on the monuments has no doubt an allusion to the productive 
power ; the vulture, the emblem of maternity, sometimes 
follows. His worship holds " a conspicuous place among the 
ceremonies of the coronation of Rameses Meiamoun, represented 
on the walls of the palace of Medinet Aboo'. The king stands 
before the shrine of Amun-Khem, and offers him incense and 
libations; and his statue dismounted is afterwards borne by 
twenty-two priests on a rich palanquin, in the midst of fans and 
branches of flowers. The king walks on foot before the god, pre- 
ceded by the white bull, his symbol, to which a priest bums 
incense. In another part, the statue of the god* having been 
replaced in his shrine, the king cuts with a golden sickle the ears 
from a sheaf of com, and a priest offers them to the god, in allu- 
sion it is probable to that connexion of Amun-Khem, as the prin- 
ciple of fertility*, with agriculture which has been noticed above. 

^ Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, Pantheon, pi. 26. The sceptre of 
the Ethiopian kings, according to Diodorus (8, 3), was in the form of a 
plough or hoe. See p. 156 of this volume. 

• Td ayaXfia to9 UptdvoVf rod "Qpov iraph A«yw»rfoif MirXiy/ilvov, dw&pwnttiis iroi- 
oviTiVj iv Tj ie^ia axilvrpov Karixo"' ii^ H ry siScoyv/iw Kparovv rd ai/5o*o» tAro9 
ivTSraftivoVf 6i6rs ra Kvcpvmtiva iv ry yV <rtripjiaTa <pavtpa KaOiarfivt. The mxpa 

which he says he bore on his head are the tall plumes of Amim-Khem, 
which have sometimes, as Suidas describes, the disk of the sun. 

» Wilkinson, M. and C. pi. 76. 

"* Is. et Osir. 871 F. Havraxov Se Kat dvOpojnojAOpipdv 'Oaiptiot ayaXfta SetKVV' 

ovei i^opOia^ov ra alSoitp SiH rd ySvifioi/ koI rd Tp6,pnov, From another passage 
of the same treatise (865 R), it has been eonduded that Osiris, in this form, 
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Amun-Khem appears to l>e really the god whom Plutarch 
deacrilius as u furm of OeiriB, witli whom he might the more eaail; 
be confounded, as the scourge 07 tlail which appears above his 
raised hand is tlie same, in a alightl; different poHitiun, a« that 
which Osirii- commonly holds. Th« inscription "Amuu-ra," fol- 
lowed by the bull and vulture, is also found over a figure of the 
god with the head of the ram, so that here we have the three godi 
Amun, Knepb, aud Khem nnltoi under one form. Another com- 
bination ia AmUQ-Uor, with the head uf a hawk, the bird 
espeuiallj consecrated to Horus ; aud on the Kosseir road is a 
tablet in which tb« god Khem is represented as a hank with 
human legs, holding up the flagelluin and with tlie plumes of 

These were the great male deities of Thebes; the cbief god of 
Memphis was Ptar or PriiAn. He was connected with those of 
Tbebea hy the legend which Eusebius quotes from Porphyry*, that 
Kneph produced an egg from hia mouth, from which Ptah was 
born. But he was probably as much an independent nrd self- 
derived god to the Memphites, as Kneph or Amun to the Thebans. 
The representation of the universe by an egg, however, in the 
Orphic theology', makes it probable tliat the Egyptians used a 
similar figure for creation, and at I'hilse, in a sculpture of a late 
date, Ptah is represented as "setting in motjon the egg of the sun 
and moon'." According to lamblichus, the Egyptians held him to 
be the divine artificer, a notion which the Greeks may have low- 
ered and popularized to that of a skilful artist, fashioning nil objects 
by means of the element of fire. A figure at Dendera is supposed 

was called 'Apcrn^^c (JabL 1, 280), but this does not appear to have been 
Plutnrch'i meaning. 

■ Wilkinson, M. and C. i, 266. It is of uniertaiu uge. 

'Pnop. Evang. 3, 11, p. 115 

' Jnblonsky, Piintheon Eg. 1, 41. Arjatopli. ATes, 69H. 

' RaBellini, Mod. del Culto, p. 116, tav. xxi. 
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by Wilkinson* to represent him sketching, as preliminary to the act 
of creation. 

On the Rosetta Stone Ptolemy is desciibed as beloved by 
Hephaistos, and the corresponding shield in the hieroglyphic 
inscription (P. 322, No. 5) fixed the phonetic group for Ptah. He 
is commonly represented with a cap, fitting close to the skull ; the 
body is enveloped in bandages from which the hands alone pro- 
trude, holding a sceptre or staff. Sometimes he is standing on a 
pedestal divided in steps, and carries in his hand, or has near him, 
a graduated pillar or stand, which from its representing on the 
Rosetta Stone the words established in perpetuity*, is generally 
called the en^blem of stability'. A figure with the ostrich feather 
on her head, supposed to be Truth or Justice, is seen accompanying 
Ptah, who, according to lamblichus^ ** perfects everything with 
truth.^ He is also found bearing in his hands the scourge and 
hook of Osiris, as if identified with this god^ Perha})s the swathed 
body and protruded hands may symbolize the fii'st putting forth of 
a creative power in action, which had been previously hidden and 
quiescent. The idea of power imperfectly developed may be con- 
veyed by another common mode of representing Ptah*. When 
Cambyses entered the temple of Hephaistos at Memphis, he greatly 
ridiculed the statue of the god, which resembled the pygmy images 
called pataikoi, carried by the Phoenicians on the prows of their 
vessels; the images of the Cabiri also resembled those of the 
Hephaistos of Memphis. It is probable that the Pataikoi derived 
their name, which is certainly not Greek, from the word Ptah. 
Pygmy figures, with disproportioned heads, phallic, bowlegged, 
with a physiognomy approaching the Ethiopic, are found in great 

' Manners and Customs, 4, 253. Pantheon, pL 23, 5. 

• Hierogl. Text 1. 6. Greek, L 6. itajuvoiaiis. 

• Champ. Diet. p. 261. * De Myst Eg. 8, 8. 
' According to Suidas he was identified with Dionusos. * A^t^u; 6 AioVvoos 

• Her. 3, 87. 
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ttiunbcRi at Gizeh, in the ruins of Memphis, and eBpecially in tlie 
nnuninV'pits of Ssccarnli. Though not accompanied by thegroup 
of elu»cl«ra dunotiug Ptah, it seems probabJe that tliey represent 
one conception of him. They have ofl«n a scarabieus on the heiii, 
in eniblem particularly consecrated to Ftah'. At Philie the scan- 
bKUB ia ttubtitiluted for the head'. These pygmy figures aumelinei 
carry in their band» the ostrich fiiather, which is the emblem of 
Trutli'. The god was also called Ptah Socari, A group of 
cliafH('t4?n whidi reads thus is foumi near figures whicb piirtakeof 
the Attribulex of I'tah and Osiris, and the word Socari is sometimta 
joined witli the name of one, sometimes of the other, and some- 
times I'f both*. The epithets which are added appeur to indicate, 
lliat in the character of Socari, Ptah was a god of the unscea 
world*. 

According to Horapollo, Ptah eoinhined both Kcses. The monu- 
ments give no countenance to this statement, which liowever was 
in acconlanoe with ancient mythology, and especially with the 
Cljphii! duftrines, at Itast in the representations of them l)y which 
alone tiiey nre known to us'. I'lutarcli says, the scarabicus, which 
was the emblem of Itab, had no distiuction of sex'. 

In Aiuiiii, Kbem, Noum, and Ftah we liave four gods of the 
higlii'st ra[]k. Each, except perhaps Ptah, had a consort, but these 
generally fill inferior places in the Pantheon. Amun at Tbebes is 
often joined with a goddess named Maut, a name which signifies 

' Uuinpollo, 1, 12. The moDumeata do not confirm what this sutliorailds, 
that the vulture is also given to Ptali. 

" Rosellini, M. del C. 162. ' Birch. C.olL Brit Mus. pi. 9. 

< Wilkinson, pi. 2*. The name U-apiX^i was given by the ^jptinns to 
a pbnllie god, who was also called ^^x"!"'- '^^ representations of Plali 
Soeari are Biiinctjmes phallic Uesychius s. voc nauyicXix. Bireh. p. IG. 

' 7-cil ifunv ylnra, Zcif SfUtrot irXiriP rt(i^i|. OrpL ap. Euseb. Prsp, 
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mother, and is expressed by a vulture. As Amun was understood 
to correspond with Jupiter, Maut would be Juno. She is repre- 
sented with the psckent on her head, and has such titles assigned 
to her as "mistress of heaven," "regent of the world," &c.* 
According to Plutarch Muth signifies mother, but he identifies the 
goddess of this name with Isis. As the divinities of Egypt fre- 
quently resolve themselves into one another, and especially into 
Osiris and Isis, there is no reason to doubt that Muth and Maut are 
the same. " Mother of the world" is an epithet of the moon ; but 
Isis was the moon. The name Bourcj, Buto, of the Greeks, is nearly 
allied to Muth, M and B being interchangeable letters ; but there 
is not sufficient evidence to identify these goddesses'. 

The female ccHnpanion of Noum or Kneph is Sate. The Greek 
and Roman writers have not preserved her name, but from a Greek 
inscription discovered by Riippell on a small island near the Cata- 
racts, she appears to be the same as Here^. As Kneph has been 
confounded with Jupiter Ammon, Sate, the consort of Kneph, 
would naturally be considered as the wife of Jupiter. The name 
is ascertained by the hieroglyphics which accompany the figure, an 
arrow (in Coptic sat) piercing a banner' ; the arrow is supposed to 
allude also to the sunbeams, and sate in Coptic is spJendere, 

Khem is joined in worship with a goddess named Thriphis, 
who in Greek inscriptions at Athribis and Panopolis, of the Roman 
times, is called, " most great goddess ;" but no representation of 
her has been identified. Sir G. Wilkinson' supposes her to be one 
of the lion-headed goddesses, whose special nam^ have not been 
ascertained. Nothing indicates that she stood in the relation of 
consort to Khem ; this office seems rather to belong to a female 
deity whose name is written Amunt or Tamun, and who is often 
conjoined with him in a triad at Thebes\ Pasht, the Bubastis of 

* Birch, pi. 4. * la et Osir. 874. " Wilkioson, PaDtheon, pL 20. 

* Minutoli, Reisen, p. 376. * Wilkinson, Pantheon, pL 21 

* M. and C. 4, 265. ^ Wilk. M. and C. 6, 66. 

14* 
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the Greeks, is represpntod with the hpiul of a lion or a cat, and 
freqiii'ntly ncrurapanies Ptsh. In the I'haraonic ttnies the figure 
has commoTily the lion's head ; that of the cat is found in Iswr 
worlds. The disk on her head, aa well as the hon, ia suppfisjid W 
indicate her eonnexton with the soUr deity', of whom ainon" tlis 
'Egjptito inimnl was the eymboh Neither her attributes nor 

the inscnT connect her wiUi the Moon, though the Greeks con< 

Bidered r hb the same with their Artemis', and Artemis as tha 
Moon- '" '" " " ■' tlieology was a male deity. 

Pasht SB -^ «(A, Great Mother, and this 

has been supposed to *• 'f Tkermuthin, a name the 

Greeks trav-e to one i of Egypt". The name of 

Mcrepti 'helo uently given to Paslit', yet it 

does not ap Ilia* "I'o his consort. She aoraelimea 

came* the e ""9 in ids', and has various titles, 

according tc fie ch she is represented, which 

do not, hoir { 1 originni conception of her 

character. Accordifljj to Herodotus', Buhastis wfts tlie Er;_vptian 
name for Artemis, sister of Ilorus (Apollo) and daughter of Osiris 
and Isis, a genealogy which would refer her to the latest family of 
gods. Amun and Maut are frequently accompanied by a youthful 
figure, their son Khonb or Khonso (PI. III. C. 6). He is repre- 
sented under the form of a mummy with protruded hands like 
Ptah, and carries a staff with the emblem of stability; but he has 
also a crescent and globe on his head, as if in allusion to the Moon'. 
The author of the Etymologicum Magnum' says that the Egyptians 
called Hercules C'lion, and the similarity of the sound hasted some 

' jEI. IILat, An. 6, 89, Horapollo, 1, 17. 

' Pftslit, lion heaiieJ. appears «a the tutulary goddess of the Spm* Arig- 
miJot or grotto of Beniliaaaiio. (Wilkinson, Moi Eg. and Tliebe*^ 2, 65.) 
• Jablonakj, 1, p. 116. Rosellini, SI. Stor. iii. 1. 405. 
■ Biroli, p. 16. » Wilkinson, Pantheoo, pL 27. ' 2. 150. 

' Wilkinson, PantJieon, pi. an. • 8. v. Xujb. 
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authors to suppose that he had Chonso in view; but with the 
exception of bis being the son of Amun, the Theban Jupiter, there 
is no resemblance between him and the Grecian Hercules. His 
relation to Amun, the king of the gods, is marked by the mauuer 
in which his hair is gathered in a large lock falling over the side of 
the head. The young princes are distinguished in the historical 
paintings by this arrangement of the hair ; and in the case of the 
youthful Horus, also, it marks his relation of royal son to Osiris 
and Isis. 

A goddess named Anouke appears as the companion of Noum 
or Kneph and vSate in the monuments of the Thebaid, especially 
near the Cataracts, and from the usual relation of the deities who 
are thus grouped together, she may be concluded to be their 
daughter. In a Greek inscription found by RUppell* on a small 
island near Philae she is called Hestia (Vesta), a goddess who was 
unknown to the Egyptians', and who was not believed by the 
Greeks to be a daughter of Jupiter and Juno, but the eldest child 
of Saturn'. In her dress and general attributes Anouke much 
resembles Neith, but is distinguished by a head-dress of feathers, 
arranged in a circular form and placed upon a cap. 

Ehem or Amun Khem and the goddess Amunt are accompanied 
by a youthful god, called Harka^, whose attributes are nearly the 
same as those of Horus and other deities, who complete the triads 
found in the principal temples. No deity appears to stand in such 
a relation to Ptah. 

We have not found any representative of Leto, whom Herodotus 

* " To Chnubis, who is also Ammon, and to Sate, who is also Hern^ and 
to Anoukis, who is also Hestia, and to Peterapamentes, who is also Diony- 
sus, and to Petensetes, who is also Saturn, and to Petensenes^ who is also 
Hermes, great gods, and to the other dsemons of the cataracts" (Minu* 
toli, Reisen, 875.) 

* Her. 2, 60. ' Apollod. Bibl. 1, 2, 6. 

* Champollion, Lettres, p. 209. 
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plM«a among tbe eight gods. In some points 
Atiiui', whom the Oreeks ideiitifiDd with thetr Aphrodite'. TbeN 
tTM* n fcniplt' St AUrbechia' in Lower Egypt cotiaeerated toApluu- 
dfte, smi ija'' the lorminstion bechh reprewnta the Coptin baki. 
'toifn,' it is probable (hat the first syllable is derived froia Atbut. 
At Chiisa^ A villn^ iu the nome of llurmopoiis. the Celestitil Apliro- 
ditc WMs wursliippeJ, auil a wliite cow was hoDoreil as her repre- 
RSDtntivu'. /I'he Celeotiul Aphrodite was the oklest; her worehjp 
prfTflili^l exlL-niivilj- in Assyria, Phtenicia, Arabia and Libya, with- 
out oijr hfing able to aay which of these cuiintriea was its originsl 
KKt. At Miimemphis in Ii)gypt, ncix>rding to Strubo*, a sacred cow 
was niniiilnined in lionor of Venus, m Apis at Memphis, and 
Unoti'^.at Hcliopohs. And he adds the remark, tliat these thnia 
were lield divine, in distinction from the bulla and cows kept in 
many other temples, which were held Bdcred, but not divine. In 
b]] those coses it is probable that Athor waa llie goddess really 
meant. It was so at Tentyra ; Straho' aaya that the Tentyrites 
worshipped Venus. Now the larger of the beantifnl temples which 
remain at Denderah has the capitals of its pillars composed of 
he«ils of the goddess Athor, and is covered with sculptures in her 
honor. She is g-enerallj represented wearing a head-dress sur- 
mounted u'ith horns and a solar disk, and is figured under the form 
of a cow. In the temple of Ahoosimhel she appears in this form, 
and receives libations and flowers from the king and queen. Tlie 
representations of AUior at Denderuli, Gehel-el-Birkel and Aboo- 
simbel, with a human face and tlie ears of a eow, as well as those 
■with coivs' horns, have been generally given to Isis, but they are 
discriminated by the name. That of Athor is expressed by the 

' Eljni. M. B. VOa 'A06^ Tip ■fi^p^iiTnn Afj-uirr.or .«\alc„- Aflwp. 

' lltfr. a, 61. __ , - 

■ M. ll^t. Anim.10, 27. Hit. 

* Stmbo, 17, SOS. ^.- fc * Strabo, 17, 816. See p. 37 of this Tolum. 
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hawk of Horus in a square enclosure (PL III. C. 8), the whole 
being read Tei-hor or Eit-hor^ " habitation of Horus." She 
appears also in the form of a spotted cow*. 

Athor had very little resemblance to the Greek Aphrodite. It 
has indeed been remarked, that setting aside the cow's ears, there 
is more beauty in the face of Athor than any other of the Egyp- 
tian divinities ; and she is said to be called the mistress of sports*, 
but her ordinary titles are very different, and seem to connect her 
with the region of the West*. Jablonsky endeavored to assign a 
cause for this in tlie character which he supposed the Greek 
Celestial Venus to have sustained, viz. Primaeval Night, the parent 
of all things*. We learn indeed from Hesychius* that there was 
a temple in Egypt to 'Aypo^iVi) ixoria, but that by this epithet 
primaeval darkness was intended does not appear. The Orphic 
Hymn to Night* giyes her the epithet of Venus, but it would be 
too bold an inference that this doctrine must have been originally 
Egyptian. It is not wonderful that Athor should have been so 
frequently confounded with Isis, and that the Greeks should have 
referred to Isis the figures with the head or horns of a cow, and 
have founded upon them the legend of lo and her identifica- 
tion with Isis ; for without their respective names it is difficult 

* Rosellini, M. del C. pi 29, 8. ■ Birc^ Gall. B. M. p. 20. 

' The western part of Thebes was called Pathyris^ and the nome Pathy-^ 
rites (the Pathros of Gen. x. 14, Is. xi 11)^ and is supposed to have taken 
its name from Athor. (Wilk. M. and 0. 4, 887. Peyron, Pap. Gr. P. 2, 
p. 30.) 

* Panth. Eg. L. 1, c. 1. 

* Hes. Lex. s. v. Lcorfo. Another explanation was giv^n of the name, 

UxoTiai *A.^poSiTtii iv ^aisrai Updv tiMui faai uts Kfvxf/tirdBov, (Etym. M. VOO. 
"KvOfipeia.) • 

* .t ^ Nd<rra deci¥ ytvzrtipav dstvoftai i/jil Koi ivipdv^ y 

Nd^ yivtais vAtfTtov^ IJ¥ leaX Kihrpiy iraXIffai^. 
(Orph. H. 8, 1.) - The second line seems out of its place, bat it is probably 
Orphic 
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to di*crlmin&t« them. A figure in the British Museum' wiih 
Loran anil a dUk upon her head, pinced upon the vulture or fowl 
(»«« p. S08), woulil from its attributes he supposed to be laU; 
but the ntunn bcdiJa it in " Atbor, mistreas of heaven." Athor 
app<.-nr> minbiinsl in a iriaJ witii various gods ; at Apolljflopolii 
Magna i*ith Ilor-hat or Honis, and a youthful god, Hor-Sened- 
Tu ; at Ouibi with Serek, the crocodile-headed god, and Khuu&u; 
the Mime whom at Tbel>e« we saw aa the son of Awun and 
HauL 

Nbith, the goddess of Sais, n another of grc^at celebritj. 
Though her principal temple and the chief sest of her worehip 
was at Sais, it is evident that it extended through the whole 
country ; for on the night on which those who had assembled at 
Sais, to her paneg^ij, lighted lamps in her honor around the 
houses, the same rile was eelebrated in every part of Egypt'. 
Plato, in the Timmus, a.>«ures us that the tutelary deity of Sais was 
called in ^yptian Neith, and this is confirmed by other authors', 
Nat in Coptic signifies a toeb, and as weaving was one of the 
principal fmictions of Minerva, according to the Greek concep- 
tion, it has been thought that it gave origin to the name. It ia 
written NT, and a figure accompanies these letters (PI. III. C. 4), 
which has been taken for a shuttle' ; but it has not the form of the 
shuttle, as represented in the paintings, nor indeed from its long 
curved ends does it seem very capable of being applied to such a 
use. Neith does not appear on any monument exercising the art 
of weaving, but is sometimes armed with a bow and arrows, cor- 

' GalL Brit Mae, pi. II, flg. 36. ' Herod. 2, 69, 

■ See Jublonskj, Pnath. Eg. I« I, c 3. It ie a most improbable notion 
thnt Athme wos derived from Neiih by inversion of the letters, wheo tbe 
Greek mode of writing was subatitutcd for tlie Egyptian. Athene was 
known to tbe Greeks by her present name, long before they began to write 
from left to right ; nor are languages learnt from written characters. 
• tVilk. plate 28, 6. 
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responding to the warlike Minerva of the Greeks. K the Egyp- 
tians reallj conceived of her as weaving, it was probably in a 
figurative sense for creating. In the Egyptian theology she held a 
much higher character than the Greek. According to Plutarch* 
and Proclus* her temple at Sais contained this inscription ; " I am 
the things that have been and that are, and that will be ; no one 
has uncovered my skirts* ; the fruit which I brought forth became 
the Sun." That while she declares her perpetual virginity, she also 
calls the Sun her fruit, may be explained from what Horapollo 
says, that the Egyptians considered her (and Ptah) as uniting both 
sexes in themselves*. One of her titles is, " the great cow, engen- 
derer of the Sun*." She is, however, not always to be distinguished 
from the other goddesses : Plutarch, in the passage which we have 
just quoted, calls her Isis* ; and she is sometimes confounded with 
Amunt, Athor and Maut Lower Egypt was the chief seat of her 
worship, and she wears the crown of the lower country ; but her 
monuments are found also in the Thebaid, and her name, Neith, 
is of early occurrence in the history of the Pharaohs, as N^itocris 
in the sixth dynasty of Manetho, and Aseneth (worshipper of Neith) 
in the history of Joseph'. The Saites, according to Strabo, paid 
honor to the ram, like the Thebans ; and Proclus says that the 
constellation Aries and the whole equinoctial circle was consecrated 
to her ; but no trace of such a connexion appears in the monu- 
ments. 

> Plut la. et Oa. 864, with Wyttenbach's note. 

• Proclus in Timffium, p. 80. 

' Tdv iiidv irlirXoy oUeii nta direxiXvipev. Comp. Deut XxiL 30. Plutarch 
aeems to have mistaken the meaning of the words, referring them to the 
mysterious nature of the goddess, instead of her virginity. 

* Horapollo, 1, 12. • Birch, GalL Brit Mus. p. 12. 

' The hieroglyphic epithets of Neith show her original identity with lais 
(Lepsius, Einleitung; p. 310, note 4). 
■^ Jftblonsky, t<. «. § 3. 



Many of the Egyptian gods are identified willi die Sun, un 
fiutl lliut in Ittler Limea thoee of Greece And lioinQ were ; but Bi 
or Ki wu Jleliot, tlie pliyeical Sun. Rra or £rra is the Coflie 
natuc fijr " king'," appropriated to the San, like the nainos Baoi, 
Mtick, Aiinmd, which in the Sjro-Arabian languages <lenol« 
OKtunivliy, nod were a]»o titles of the Sun. That Ra waR spedfi- 
uklly till- Sun, as a portiun of the astronotnicAl system, is probsble 
from th« circumstance that Ileliopolis was the chief teat of hit 
wonship, and that here aolar twtivnomy was speoially cuHiral«d. 
The phienix ii manifestly a svmbol of some astronomical solar 
pvriiH] ; and it was to the temple of Heiiopolia that he was reputed 
to biing hi« fathpr". The name which ia read Ra is not a phonetic 
character, but a disk symliolical of the Sun, and therefore it is by 
no means certain, that wherever this character occurs, it ia to he 
interjireted of the God of Heliopolis ; on the qontrary, it tnay 
mean tlie Sun under some other of the various symbolical churae- 
h^rs which he sustains in Egyptian mytholoj^. The aame sove- 
reign is found designated as the Sun (Ka), and as " approved by 
the Suii," showing that such phrases as " born of the Sun," applied 
to otiicr gods, cannot be considered a proof of filiation from the 
god of Ileliopolis. The name Ra does not occur in tlie Greek 
authors, but it is probable that they have substituted Apollo for 
him, wliom the later Greeks identified with the Sun. The hawk 
is his symbol ; he often appears with the head of a hawk and the 
disk of the sun, the urieus-serpent, the scarabseus. His attributes 
closely resemble those of Horns, and it is only by the subjoined 
characters that the two can always bo discriminated. 

In speaking of Noum or Kneph, we have mentioned the god 
whose symbol is the disk of the sun, supported by two asps and the 

' TVith the Coptic Hrtiole prefised. it becomes Phra or Phrt. JabloDslsy 
(Proleg. ^ ix.) interpret* the name of Potipherab prioBt of On (HeliopoIiB), 
Oen. xli. 4G, Pkont phre, eacerdus Solis. 

" Hero,L 3, 73. 
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extended wings of a vulture, so frequently sculptured over door- 
ways, propylaea and other openings of buildings, as to make it 
probable that it represents a tutelary genius. The temple of Edfou, 
or ApoUinopolis Magna, was especially dedicated to him as Hor- 
HAT-KAH, or the *^ Horus of the land of Hat," the name of this 
region. As Horus, his type is the hawk, also an emblem of the 
Sun ; and the sculptures of the temple of ApoUinopolis*, which 
represent the progress of the Sun, called Phre-Hor-hat, Lord of 
Heaven, in his bark or bari through the hours, point to the same 
character. As an emblem of dominion, the hawk has the pschentj 
or crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. He is also represented as 
of a human figure, hawk-headed. With the addition of oer (oner 
Copt, quantus), great*, the name Haroeris or Aroeris, Horus the 
Great, seems to have been formed, whom the Greeks identified with 
their Apollo. He was worshipped at Ombi*, and there formed a 
triad with a goddess Tseneno/re and a youthful god, Ptnehto, At 
Edfou, Horhat forms a triad with the goddess Athor and Hor- 
sened-to. These youthful gods, who are represented pointing their 
finger towards their mouths, all passed, before the discovery of the 
hieroglyphic character, as figures of Harpocrates, with whom indeed 
they are closely allied. 

Sebek or Sevkk, the crocodile-headed god, was principally woi^ 
shipped at Ombi, Silsilis and Crocodilopolis in the Arsinoitic nome. 
According to Strabo, the Egyptian name of the crocodile, wor- 
shipped in this latter place, was Souchos* ; and as the Egyptian b 
seems to have been vocalized into om, the name is probably the 
same as Sebek, denoting the god, or the animal worshipped as the 

' Rostillini, Mon. del Cnlto, p. 240, tav. xxxviii. 

• 'Apuyfiptt Oeu itiyaXa 'AvdXXcuyi. (Inscr. at Ombi, Ham. JEg. p. 76. Pint 
Is. et Us. 355 R) 

• Rosell. Mon. del C. p. 201. 

^ The zoological name of the crooodile was x^/<V^ Her. 2, 69 (Oopt 
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930 AHCItXT EOTFT, 

»7ml">! of iLe ffxl'. Thn ilUlc of the buji, joined to his titlei, » 
to imliciUa Mimr rciUtion Ui this lumiDBr;* ; which mnv have 

■intnl ft! tlii*. tliftl tlm utiri(<iiU belieeeJ the ctocodSe. when oi 
Ihi' wnlt-r, to 1)B tin- most *harj>-«ight«d of all animals'. 'What 
yKliiin and othsr wrilern' say of the eroeodile's lajing siih/ eogi, 
whii-h an' ««r'y days !ii being hslthed, living nirl^ yearn, A-e^ as 
hu no foundHtiun in ihe nHtiirnt history of the animal, ba« pn>- 
hulity Wn inTcnlwl, b'^niise it was sirpposed to be aacrmi to ihe 
■nn, (tnd Urn wm an Mtronomical number. Tamed, t]»e crocodile 
wwniK tn hnvA hmui (Miniiiilpre<l aii an embWin of gentleness and 
jiutitii* ; iu iu tuttural iit»tn, i>f rapacity and cruelty, whence it wm 
Die nyiiibol of Typhou*. Iti tlio fonnir cliaracte r it neema to have been 
a natural enibluui uf tiiu ^ntly Dwelling anil benefiL-ent Nile' ; and 
Wilkin«on obnerves after De Pauw", that the pluoes iu whiuh it was 
wonhippLvl, and therefore uf uuiii'ae taiiii;, were those to which tha 
Nile I'ould only reach by the maintenaiice of the canals which 
•Jiffme the inuudatioD. 

A'l'Moci or A'ihom' is one of the manifold deitiis having referenee 
ti> thcf Sun, and ** lie iIoph not appear to have any partii;ular con- 
nrxi'in with the Owirian riri'lo, wc place bim in the second class. 
llc> jipibably represented ibe western setting or noetumal sun, i, e. 
the Klin below the lioriann, or in Amectlio, the Egj-ptian Hades, 
In [luintinf:^ lie i» colored red, and he wears the crowns of the upper 

' SIT. liK n, p. 811. ' Wilk. M. and C. fi. 8G. 

' Her. 4 B8. AriHt II. Anim. 3, 10. ' JFX Nat. Ah, 10, 21. 

• llailllUC n]>. I'linL llil>l 242. Iuu;ig( iitiW iy^fa ii .fu.gJir'Aov «.i tJias i 

• I'iiil, K nt ()«. .171 C. ■■ EuHch. Priep. Evang. 8, 11. 
■ M. and l\ fi. ann. 

• ll is written Atjiiiio, but flccorJiiig to a remark of Lepaius (Lettre a It 
KoHjllini, p. 4U), rtiB vowtl whi.'li wub lerillm at tlie end was often prv 
«ou«rcl in tlio niliMlf. f. g. An\m, Aimbl^ Chuwu, Clioiia. Tlie unme is 
■Vi^ry commonly written only TM. 
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and lower region, placed one beside the otlier\ He has sometimes 
the prefix of Nofre or * the good,' in which case his head is adorned 
with a lotus or two straight feathers'. 

Month or Mandoo appears also to have a reference to the sun, 
since his name is sometimes followed by the solar disk, or the figure 
of the god Ra, and he is represented with the head of a hawk. He 
has been supposed to be the same as the Mendes of the Greeks, 
but if the names have any connexion, the attributes of the two 
deities are entirely different. There is a deity, Mandoulis or 
Maloulis, mentioned in some Greek inscriptions, whose name sug- 
gests his identity with Mandoo, but it 'is written with entirely dif- 
ferent chai*acters, nor do their attributes agree. According to 
Champollion, he appears at Kalabsche or Talmis as the son of Isis 
by Horus (who would thus be the husband of his mother), and 
with the attributes and ornaments of Khons*. Nor is there any- 
thing in the attributes of Mandoo to identify him with Mars, to 
whom he has been supposed to answer*. In inscriptions, however, 
the kings of Egypt are said to style themselves " Mandoo towards 
the nations," from which it would seem as if the office of protector 
or avenger belonged especially to him. 

Of the direct personification and deification of the parts of 
nature, we find few traces in the Egyptian theology. We have seen 
that the Sun was worshipped as Ra ; the Moon as a male deity 
was connected with Thoth, and as a female with Isis, both belong- 
ing to the Osirian circle ; but neither of them appears to have been 
primarily or exclusively the representative of the Moon. The 
starry heavens, in Coptic Tpe^ were personified and represented as 
a female figure, of which the trunk formed a horizontal line, the 
arms and legs depending parallel to each other, and stars covering 
the intermediate space. The day and the year also appear to have 
been represented in a corporeal form. The Greeks, who call Isis 

> Wilkinson, M. and C. 5, 26. " Biroh, GalL Brit Mub. 1, 21. 

Jjettrea, p. 166. * Wilk. M. and C. 634. 



DcincU'r, must havp understood her to represent the Earth, bnt 
this was not her ejiclusiTe nor probably her primary charatWi. 
Osiris was ulso aaid to be the Nile', eqiiiiUy without found adoii, as 
regards the primary conception ; but the river was certainly pe^ 
sonified nnd received divine honors'. A festival called Niloa h 
celebrated at the time of the first rise of the waters', i. e^ aboat I 
the suuim'er solstice, with sacrifices and universal rejoicing, Iha , 
amoimt of the inundation and consequently the fertility of Egypt 
being supposed to depend on the performance of these rites in an 
acceptable manner. A priesthood specially dedicated to >iim must 
have eiistad in several partt of Egypt, since we learn from Hero- 
dotus that it belonged to them exclusively to bury the corpse of 
one who had been drowned in the Nile. It does not appear that 
any of the existing temples were devoted to his sole worship ; but 
Heoitxus mentions one, in the town called Niius*, wliich stood in 
the Heracleopoble nome, near the entrance of the Fyoum. Several 
Etels in the quarries at Silsilis are inscribed with acta of adora- 
tion to the river, who is joiimd with Tbre and Ptah'. On the 
Egyptian monuments, tlie god is ilcsigiiated by a gioup of cha- 
ractei's, tlio last of which is a symbol of the watei's", and is read 
Moou ; the otliers are phonetic and have been read IIaj>i or Phe. 
He is represented usually of a bine color, of a round and phimp 
figuie, sometimes with female breasts, indicative of his efficacy in 



' Tiluill. Elog, 1, 7, 27. Plut. In. et Ofir. says tlie Kile was ■Oc.>.J« 

yiy.an. iyowjr.. SchoL I'iuJ. I'jtll. 4, SU. i WtiAoi ™^ roii A;yuir<„„ r.fSrai 

' Iluliwloms, ibid. ' Stc|ih. Ryi. 8. voc 'Scry,!,. 

• Rofdiim, M. liel f. 214, 

• Appordins tfl I.uoifln {Jup, Trng. g 42), the Egyptians Bnsrificed to flie 
eletiniiit of Water, aad tliis was not a looul hut univeraal wurship among 
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nourishing vegetable and animal life*. Two figures sometimes 
appear, as on the base of the throne of Amenophis-Memuon at 
Thebes, similar in other respects, but one crowned with lotus to 
denote the upper course of the river, the other with papyrus to 
denote the lower. 

The later Greek and Latin writers speak of .^Esculapius as one 
of the gods of Egypt, but he was not identified among the sculptures 
till a Greek inscription was found at Philae in which his name 
occurs. It is written Eimopth', and he is called the son of Ptah ; 
his attributes, also, have some resemblance to those of the great 
god of Memphis* ; he wears the same close-fitting skull-cap, which 
probably gave occasion to his being said to be bald*. His &xms 
and limbs, however, are free, instead of being, like those of Ptah, 
involved in bandages. The Greek mythology made JEsculapius 
the son of Apollo ; but according to the Phoenician, .^Esculapius was 
one of the Cabiri*, whose worship at Memphis and elsewhere was 
connected with that of Vulcan or Ptah*. The Egyptian Eimopth 
has no attribute which specially refers to the art of healing, and it 
may have been an arbitrary interpretation of the Greeks which 

' Birch, p. 26. In Rosellini, Moiu del Culto, tav. Ixxiv., the Nile is 
represented of a blue color, bringing offerings of aquatic plants^ flowers and 
birds. A female figure alternates with the males, which Rosellini supposes 
to denote the regions of Egypt. The original is in the tomh of Rameses 
Heiamoun. 

' Salt's Essay, p. 50. 'lurpiKiis KaBrfiynThi h 'AmXirrtd; h ''H.tpalarjv. Herm. 
Stoh. Heeren, p. 1090, 1092. 'AacXmrtd; 6 'I^o60i|f, Ilavo; «at 'H^«rro/3a<lXn;. 
Herm. ap. Stob. Heeren, p. 892. Elsewhere (1092) he is made the author 
of poetry. 

* Amm. MarcelL 22, 14. From the mention of Memphis as celebrated 
for his worship, it should seem as if he had confounded him with his father 
Ptah. 

* Synesius, quoted by Jablonsky, P. 8, p. 196. 
» Euseh. Pr. Evang. 1, p. 39. 

* Eenriok, Egypt of HerodotuG^ p. 264 






331 xvaxm xcrpT. 

ff&vi* tiiro thf. name of jSAca\s.jna», a* some applied the lame mm 
to Svrapi*'. 

Tl)« nnino of Srb wm not Icnown from the Greok or Uma 
•writun, but \im been fminil on the monuments and in th< 
r«tion of lliu godfi. IIo i« called "tbe father of Osiris,' 
Osiris WM mid In Jx> ihn son of Cronos", Seb haa been identified 
with CroniM, but tlirni ap^iears no particular snalogr between ibdr 
MtlribulM*. He i<t nlM) culled "fiither of the goda," which nuj 
have Icil ch« (irtmln to cull bim Cronos, but ibis title seems to Lm 
A »[wdal reforoiioe to his oonneiion with the gods of the Osirian 
drclu. Nkti-k* answers to Ilhea io llie same way as Seb to Saturn, 
i, t, ati the raot.lier of Osiris, They form therefore the natund 
transitiuii to tlie Osirian mythe. 

lierodoimi observes that " all the Egyptians do not worship the 
Mmo gods in a similar manner, except Isis and Osiris, tbe latter 
of wLom is said to be Dionusos ; these all worship in a similar 
mamier*." His words do not imply that there was a diversity of 
belief bill of worship manifesting itself in the sacrifice of certain 
Biiiiiiais in siimo of the nomos, wLicli in other, wcro iit-Id siuivJ 
to partii-nlar gods, and therefore never used for victims. The 
iiifiTcnpo which lias lieen ilrawn from this passage, that the other 
deities were men-li/ Incal, Osiris and Isis national, Is not warranted 
by his words, and the difference was probably owing to the later 
orijrin of tlieOsirian worship, which wasdiffused from some one point 
with a rapiil development and a imifi)rm system. Such an event, 
thuiiirji relatively late, still lies bevond the liistoricat times of Egypt; 
fbr we find the proofs of his worship on the oldest monuments. 

' Tnc. Hist 4, 84. JnU P. 8. p. 197. 

• Wilkinson, 4, 311. Panth. pi. 81. 

■ niod. 1. 27. I'liit Ib, et Os. p. 365. 

* " I give jott tbu years of Heb," is said to be a froquBot addreos of 
goda to sovereignB. Wilk. ,,. i 

' Wilkinson, 4, 312. Pantheon, pi. 32. ' 2, 42. 
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" The tombs in the vicinity of the Pyramids," says Sir G. Wilkin- 
8on\ ** belonging to individuals who were contemporary with their 
founders, show that Osiris had at that time the same offices as in 
the age of the Ptolemies and Caesars." This remark, however, 
does not apply to the Typhonian history and phallic ptes of Osiris. 
They appear to have been of decidedly later origin. Herodotus' 
ascribes the introduction of the Egyptian gods into Greece to the 
age of the Pelasgi ; that of Dionusos-Osiris to Melampus, much 
later. This is good evidence of relative antiquity. With the wor- 
ship of Osiris was connected that of Isis and Horus, their sou ; and 
Anubis, Thoth and Typhon bear part in his mythic history. 

The names of Osiris and Isis give us no insight into the primary 
conception of these divinities ; the Greek etymologies possess no 
authority, nor does the Coptic language furnish any on ivhich we can 
rely'. Herodotus tells us that Isis was the Demeter of the Greeks ; 
and without urging this as a proof that the worship of Dionusos 
and Demeter originated in Egypt, we may at least infer a marked 
similarity of attributes. Dionusos, from the variety of his own 
attributes and the uncertain etymology of the name, affords us no 
means of fixing the attributes of Osiris ; but the name Demeter is 
" Mother Earth." It is probable, therefore, from the usual relation 
of male and female divinities, that Osiris had an original connex- 
ion with the earth. We find a Solar character attributed to Dio- 
nusos, but only in later times ; and the idea that Osiris represented 
the Sun^, m not supported by the monuments. He is indeed occa- 

' Wilk. M. and C. 4, 828. " 2, 49, 60. 

* See PL IIL C. 2, 7. The throne in both groups was once considered as 
a Bjmbol of dominion^ the et/e in that of Osiris of providence. Now the 
throne is read phonetically Hes (Isis), the eye, iri (Osiris or Hesiris). No 
such word as Ifes exists in the Coptic ; Om is a seat See Peyron «. voc, 
Plutarch (Is. et Os. 865 A.) says oe signifies many, and iri eye. Oah in 
Coptic does signify * many/ but m is * to do.* Hellanicus said the Egyp- 
tian priests pronounced the name Unris, 

^ It was the opinion of the age of Diodorus, 1, 10. 




wkli ike Sun, by the titles nnd^r whith )i( i 
involod : twt ao «r« most of the aiiifx gods. The Gre«ks regudtd I 
Dionmn ehittiy iw Un- giver of the vine ; but tbia 
Gk«lj to Imto b«en Uiv urigiual okaraoler of Osiris, a. 
«aa very ]«riiall* cu)tivBl«l in Egypt ; aiuj there i 
fai U* MUilut«s or loytliiv kintor)- to assimilale hiin to Ufli^hlB, 
eOBMil«>w<l in thi* elxanwrier. Tii« gi(l of the Tine appears ludted ; 
t« iiave lw«n dttril'm'jO W Bacchus, a« TvpreaentiDg generally the 1 
priiioi|ile of fertility nniiling iu the earth and manifestiDg itself in 
the luxuriance »f v<^uil>l« nature', hia again has been identified 
with tlio Uoou, aiid the «pproprii*tion to her of the cow or heiEer 
Be n synilul liM been supposed to have a reference to her horaed 
shape. Tlie cow, however, la a very natuml emblem of produc- 
tivenps». Herodotus', epeaking of the Morifice of awine by tha i 
Egyptians, says it took place only on the day of the full moon, 
aod in honor of the Moon and Dionosos ; but as he has elsewhere 
declared Isia to be the Greek Demeter, it is not probable that he 
here means the aame divioitv h\ the Moon. 

If Osiris originally represented the Earth, we can readily under- 
stand how he may have acquired the character which is most 
prominently his in the Egyptian mythology, of a ruler of the 
unseen world, and judge ot the dead. The earth is the repository 
of hodiea from which life has departed, and its deep and gloomy 
caverns realize tlie idea of a land of darkness and silence. Here 
the Hebrews placed their SkeoP, in which the dead rested in insen- 
sibility ; here was the Tartarus of classic and the Hela of northern 
mythology. The IIXoutuv of the Greeks appears to have been the 
game as IIXoutos', and to have acquired his name either from tha 

' Tf^v inpaipiwv *ai SXiui rut ^irTivnu^f /l SOfaim^ Aiiintffoi duotia^troi, Euscb. 
Pnep. Evang. S, 11, from Porphyry, 

' 2. 47. ' laaiah, idv. 9. 

' See Hesych. voc nXoSmt. Msoh. Prom. V. 806. Arigtaph. PluL It!. 
The Greek name of Proserpiae ia explained, as mcaung ' the produce of the 
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T mineral riches of the earth, or more probably from its productive 
i power. The Dis of the Latins is contracted from Dives^, It 
. seems to have been in virtue of his original connexion with the 
earth, that Dionusos became identified with Pluto*. 

The reserve with which Herodotus always speaks of the gods, 
and especially of Osiris, makes it diflBcult to know what concep- 
tion he had formed of him, or what were the grounds on which 
the Greeks identified him with Dionusos. It is probable, however, 
that the chief point of resemblance was the sufferings which each 
god was said to have undergone and which were set forth in their 
respective mysteries*. What he mentions of Melampus and his 
doctrines*, shows plainly that he had introduced into Greece the 
story of the death of Osiris and the mutilation and discerption of 
his body*. Whatever this might imply, it had a strict analogy in 
the mythic history of Bacchus, who, under the name of Zagreus, 
was said to have been torn limb from limb by the Titans*. This 
was an Orphic doctrine^ and we know from Herodotus, that the 

year.* Hesych. ^spat^6vua. The root of JlXoiJrof and XlAovrw ja probably 
^xew, which signifies *to be fruitfuL' Hes. ^XstV* tmap-nRiv, Hence <p\ibiv op 
^\mSf an epithet of Dionusos. /Kl. Y. H. 8, 41. Etym. Mag. s. voc. 

BaaiX«6;. 

' Cic. N. D. 2, 26. Terrena vis omnis atque natura Diti Patri dedicata 
est ; qui Divet, ut apud Grsecos TLXovtuv, quia et recidant omnia in terras 
et oriantur e terris. Trophonius (rpa^i?), the son of Phoronis {bop,;), who 
was the subterranean Mercury (N. D. 8, 22), appears to represent the same 
idea. 

* 'Qwrdj Si 'Atim Koi Atdvwros Clem. Alex. Coh. p. 80, ed. Potter. 

* 'Ev ry XlfiVTi raCTTf ri SeUr^Xa rCdv xadeoiv ctiroii vvKrdi votcStri, rot KciXiowrt fivo^ 
Hipta Aiy^irriou Her. 2, 171. 

* 2, 49. 

* These were the usual subjects of the mysteries. Min. Felix^ c. 21, 195. 
Considera sacra ipsa et mysteria ; invenies exitus tristes, fata, funera mise- 
rorum deorum. 

* Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 668. Schol Pind. Isthm. 7, 8. 

* Macrob. in Sonm. Scip. 1, 12. 
VOL. I. 15 
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Orphic and Biwrliia doctrines and usagi^s were reaUy T^rptian'. 
Tho description of a Itoman poet' am have little weight 
Ing, whelJier Oiuria originally represented tho principle of fruitfol- 
n«Hi as exiHling in tliu earth and manifested in ve^tattoa ; but the 
mode in Wfhidi In- is figiircd on the monumenta gives countensOiS 
to tbie opinion. He bears in his bfinds two iDStruments, a flail 
and a hook, or pc'ltint, one connecting biin with agriculture, tha 
olhi-r with imstursge' ; or if Uie f snnor should be considered as i 
scourge, mtlier than a flail, the allusion to agriculture will remain, 
since llila soourge appeara ft'om the paintings to have been tuol 
for urging and gtiiding oxen in lie plough. Possibly the hook 
tnay also belong to ngricnltnre, as it appears that the reapers 
c*rried such an instmment to collect the ears of com for the 
Mcklo. Tha mystic van of Bacchus was also an emblem of agri- 
culture, being the basket in which the com wae shaken, that the 
wind might separate the grain Irom the chaff. The other attri- 
butM of Osiris throw little light npou the original conception <^ 
his characler. His body ia swathed, because in his charai^ter of 
the King of Hmles, he is the type of all the deceased. He wears, 
in colored monumonis, a white crown, which is said to represent 
the celestial hemisphere. The title which is often given to him in 
inscriptions, " Manifest«r of good'," suits well with the notion of 
Lis originally representing the productive power of the earth; 
and it is easy to explain how, from such a primary conception, the 
idea that Osiris was the Nile or the Sun should arise ; since each of 

' Her. 2, 81. 

' PrinniB artitra mnnu eolerti fecit Osiris, 

Et tcnursm ferro eolliuitsvit hHiniim. 
Primus inEipertie commiBit semina term, 

roTDHqtie noa ootis legit ab nrboribus. — Tib. EI^. 1. 7. 29. 
' Wilkinson, Pantheon, pi. 33. 

* Oufln-nofre, "the opener of good." Pint, la. et Ob. 868 B. ta.jB Omphia 
wiu a title of OuriB. 
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these is in itself a principle of fertility. Those who philosophised 
more deeply made Osiris to be not only the Nile, but the humid 
principle generally, as the source of production*. The notion that 
he represented the Sun was thought to be countenanced by his 
hieroglyphic containing an eye*. The appellations said to be given 
to him in the hieroglyphic inscriptions, if rightly interpreted, are 
of that general kind which would be applicable to any chief 
divinity ; one of them, " Lord of Ubot " or Abydos, has reference 
to his worship in this ancient town of the Thebais, which, as the 
place of his supposed burial, was chosen for their interment by 
his votaries throughout Egypt. The various legends of his birth 
or burial here or at Memphis, Philae, Busiris, Taphosiris*, 
have no historical significance. The two latter rest on fanci* 
ful etymologies; the former indicate only the importance of 
the sacred establishments in his honor at these places, and the 
desire of his worshippers to exalt the glory of their respective 
temples. 

The character of Isis must depend on that which we assign to 
her consort Osiris, since in the ancient religions the male and 
female divinities who are thus paired together represent usually 
the same principle, considered in that difference of relation which a 
difference of sex suggests. If Osiris were the Sun, it was natural 
that Isis should be the Moon ; or the Earth, to which he commu- 
nicates his fertilizing power ; if Osiris were the Nile, the land of 
Egypt which he overspreads and impregnates would be represented 

' Plut Ifi. et Osir. p. 863 D, 864 A. 

• " Osirin Jilgyptii, ut Solem esse asserant^ quotiens hieroglyphicis literis 
exprimere volunt, insculpunt sceptrum, inque eo speciem oculi exprimunt" 
(Macrob. Sat 1, 21.) See note* on page 335. The sceptre is the hooked 
staff which is found in the hands of Osiris, but not as a part of the hiero- 
glyphic, as Macrobius erroneously supposed. See also Pint Is. et Os. p. 

871 il 

* Plut la. et Ob. 859 A. 
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W bi* oonwwt' ; while tlioM wbo made Oatrb to be the Reasonud 
Intellect wbidt rul«« and guides all good things', conceived ^ la 
M the material nature which receirw iiupres^ion and fonn. A*- 
oonlinjc to lh« aiinplor view which we have taken of the ongiwl 
eonivptiuu of ObIfui, Ims would represeut merely' the pow«r of 
nature, nuHtainiiig the part of the female in the work of productioD, 
rovviviuf^ aud uourichiiig the germ of life. The representatioD of 
lier tthieh tn the moat common and popular, as nursing the in&nt 
BuTUa, the Joint offspring of herself and Oairis, agrees well with thii 
view, and the horns of the cow were placed upon her head', pr»- 
bahly to symbolize tlie aame conceptiou. Its very vaguenen 
favored the exleusion of the worehip of these diTinities, sauce everj 
dovntr« could identify them with what god he pleased. " Some," 
«By» DiraloruB (1, 25), "think the same goddess to be Isia, some 
Denicter, some Thesmophoros (the Eleuainian Ceres), some Ihs 
Uoon, aome Juno, and some call her by all these appellations 
Borae think Oairia to be Serapis, some Dionusos, some Pluto, Bome 
Animii], some Jupiter, some Pan." Each could allege some cir- 
cumtitancc in favor of his opinion. 

Diit that which made the Osirian worship so popular in Egypt 
in the times of the I'haraolis, as it served afterwards to diffuse the 
Isiac religion through the Roman empire, was its connexion with 
the mysterious aulyect of the state of man after death. To other 
gods, as Itali or Athom, the office of presiding in Amenthe, the 
unsi-eu world, was attributed only occasionally and by substitution ; 
Osiris was the I'luto of Egyptian mythology, and bore the title of 
rethenipamciithes, or president of Amenthe'. It is in this charac- 
ter that we find him so generally represented in the papyri which 

' Til f.i. "Oir^i. 1.-J tiwp ^.i-aXo^<i,».oi, rt. it -III, t(( >-;iir. Origen a. Cell 
6, p. 867. 

' Pint Ib. et Os. 371 A. ' Heroi 2, 41. 

* See the Inacriptjon in Miautoli, Keiaen, STG, where he la identified with 
Dionuwn. 
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- iMCompany the mummies. In these delineations Osiris appears 

- Mated on a throne, attended by the goddesses Isis and Nephthys. 
■^-Near him are the four genii, as they are called, of Amen the, vari- 

' imsly represented, sometimes in the form of mummies, sometimes 
? of short vases, which antiquaries have called Canopi, in which the 
_'i different viscera are supposed to have been preserved, embalmed. 
. ^ Each has a different head ; one with a human head, called Amset, 
i hM the stomach and larger intestines ; Ifapi, with the head of a 
_• ^Docephalus, the smaller ; Smautf or Sioutmavfy the lungs and 
heart; Kebhsnauf, the liver and gall-bladder \ It has been con- 
■ jectured that these genii really represent the god himself, as we 
::^ find them at Philae armed with the crook and flail which belong 
e to Osiris*. It seems however more natural to consider them as 
belonging essentially to the scene of the judgment. The intestines 
. bad according to the Egyptian notion a very important connexion 
: with the moral qualities of the individual, and upon them the 
blame was laid of any sin of which he might have been guilty. It 
^ is true, that according to Poi-phyry* and Plutarch the bowels were 
cast into the Nile. But this is certainly inconsistent with the 
account of Herodotus, who says that the bowels when taken out 
were washed with palm wine and pounded spices, a process evi- 
dently designed for their preservation* ; and in the paintings which 
represent the process of embalming*, these four vases are placed 
beneath the table on which the dead body is laid. If therefore 
they did not always contain, they may be considered as represent- 
ing the viscera in the judgement-scene, and thus the whole body 
was brought before Osiris. They are frequently placed on the 
lotus, which grows out of the water over which the throne of Osiris 
stands®. At the opposite end is the deceased, introduced by Horus, 

» Wilkinson, Pantheon, pi 61. Birch, GalL of Brit Mus. pi. 22. 

• Bunsen, 1, p. 601, Germ. • Porphyr. de Abstin. 4^ 10. 

* 2, 86. So Diodorus, 1, 91. 

• Rosellini, Mon. del Cult xxiii xxvi Mon. Civ. cxxix. Sext Emp. p. 174. 

* Rosellini, Mon. Civ. cxxxv. Wilkinson, Pantheon, pi. 87, 88. 
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or bj ihe g<itltlefts of Truth. Tbe centre is occupied b<; ft laigt 
Bcale-bwam wliidi Aiiubls has erected ; in the one scale is a. «u& 
thnped like & bitart, And aup)K«ed to represent the moral qtmlitin 

■ of tJio dei-eUBMt ; iu th<i ullier is a figure of the gotldess of TrulJi, 
with tbii (jHtricb-featlier on her head, and the emblem of life in ter 

' hauda. Tboth, Blauding by, notes the result of the weighing in a 
tablet or roll of papynis. Horus then, holding Tboth's record in 
bia hand, advances towards Osiris, who is eupposed to pronounce 
sentence of reward or puniEhmetit, accordiDg to his report la 
Bome of tbe judgemeDtrOoenea other ligiu'es are introduced, repre- 
iwiitiiig Ilia assu»s<jr«' who aided ia the judgement. Their full 
nuuiber was forty-two, after tlie analogy of the number of the 
earthly judges, by whose sentence it was to be determined, whethei 
t]]o deceased should be conveyed to tlie tomb of his ancestors, w 
remaiD in his own house'. The figure of some voracious animal, 
called by the li^yptiau antiquaries a Cirberui, hut not triple-headed, 
Bppean in aome of the judgeineat-Bcenes, keeping watch over the 
entrance of a Bepulchre. It more resembles a hippnpotaraiin, and 
as Eusebiua tells ua' that this animal represented the West, and 
was supposed to swallow the Sun, it would be an appropriate 
symbol of the world of darkness and of the western side of the 
Nile, in which, with very few exceptions, the Egyptian tombs were 
placed. We shall have to speak elsewhere of these things in con- 
nexion with the Egyptian doctrine of a future life; at present we 
consider them only in reference to the functions of Osiris. 

Osiris is the only Egyptian god who baa a detailed mythic his- 
tory, similar to the legends of the Greek mytliology ; and doubt- 
less this analogy to their own religion recommended the Osirian 
and Isiac rites to the Greek and Roman devotees. It is thus 
related by Plutarch : — 

" Rhea having secretly united herself with Saturn, the Sun, who 
was indignant, laid upon her a curse, that she should not bring 
' Oi icdio. iripriffn,,, DioA 1, 49. » Diod. 1, SI 

• Euseb, Pnep. Evang. 3, 13. 
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£:>rth in any y6ar or month. Mercury, however, who was also a 
lover of Rhea, playing at dice with the Moon, took away the seven- 
tieth part of each period of daylight, and from these made five new 
days, which are the epagomenai or intercalary days. (Seventy here 
stands, as elsewhere, a round number instead of the precise one, 
for seventy-two ; five being the seventy-second part of three hun- 
dred and sixty.) On each of these five days Rhea bore a child. 
On the first was born Osiris, the son of the Sun, at whose birth a 
voice was heard proclaiming that the Lord of all was coming to 
light ; or, according to another version, Paamyles, drawing water 
in the temple of Jupiter, heard a voice which enjoined upon him 
to proclaim that the great and beneficent king Osiris was bom. 
This Paamyles received him to nurse, and hence the festival of the 
Paamylia, which was a phallephoria. On the second day was 
bom Aroeris^ son of the Sun, whom they call Apollo, and the 
Elder Homs. On the third was born Typhon, not in the 
usual course, but bursting out with a sudden stroke from the side 
of Rhea. On the fourth day was born Isis*, the daughter of Her- 
mes ; on the fifth Nephthys, who was called Teleute (the end), and 
Aphrodite, and according to some, Nike. Typhon and Nephthys 
were the children of Saturn, and married to each other''. In con- 
sequence of the birth of Typhon, the third day of the epagomenai 
was a dies nefastus^ and the kings of Egypt neither transacted 
public business, nor took the usual care of their persons till night 
Isis and Osiris united themselves, even before their birth, and their 
son was called, according to some, Aroeris, or the Elder Horus. 
The more common account, however, made the son of Osiris and 
Isis to be the Younger Horus. 

" Osiris being king, instructed the Egyptians in the arts of 

* According to the text of Plutarch (Is. et Os. 366 R) Isis was born iif 
rrav^YPfii (in pwBriguis locis palustribus). The reading is doubtful, and Bun- 
sen conjectures iv vavnyipeau 

* According to the probable reading yrinaaOai for nuaaOat, 
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dritiHiioii, teadiing them agriculture, enacting laws for ihem, 
axui rtUMuiiias tli« wonhip of the god^, and afterwards tn(?en«d 
the *o«i4 for the Bame purpose, suMuing tlie nntiona, not Ij 
«n»S bat bv petsu&sioD, ud<1 especiaUy by the charma of mura: 
KB<1 porlry, vrhith gave occssion to the Greeks to identily bin 
with DinnoM*. In hia aleenra Ists adiRiDistered the regency 
wisrly, thnt Typhon waa unable to create any dtsturbauce ; t 
on his return he conspired sgainst Osim vttb Befenty-two m 
and the Ethiopian queen Aso ; and h&ving BCcretly obtained the 
« of Osiris, caused a eoffer splendidly udorued to be brongliL 
I jnto the baniiueting-room, promising to give it to the gueet whom 
^Jt elioald Gt. Osiris pat bimsdf into it to maliu the trial, aui 
l^iyphoD and his sssodates immeiliiitoly pegged and soldered down 
', and Bet it afloat on tlie river. It floated to tlie Tanitic 
aoulh, which on that account the Egyplians held accursed. IlieM 
were done on the Eeventeenth of the month Athyr, id 
ihlch the Sun enters the Seorpion, and in the twenty-eighth year 
" of the reign, or as some saiil of the ap^e, of Ofiris. The Pans a«d 
Satyrs who lived about Chemmis, he.iriiig of the^ eventa, and 
being Bijitated by them, sudden terrors obtained the name of 
Panics ; Isis cut off her h.iir and put on niournint; at the piwce at 
which slje iirst heard the oeiss; wlienip it obKinel the nnine 
Coptos". Meeting some boys, she heard trom them to what place 
the coffin had been floated, and hence the Egyptians deemed the 
words of boys to carry with them a divine meaning. Osiris had 
by mistake united himself with Nephthys, and a son had beea 
born to him, whom Nephthys hid immediately upon his birth. 
Isis sought him out, and found him by the guidance of a dog, who 
attended her thenceforth, and was called Anuhis. 

" Meanwhile the chest had been floated to Tlyblos, and east 
ashore ; the plant erica had grown up about it and enclosed it, 
and in this state it had been mode use of as a pillar to support 
' Kitirnoflii;, plargere, is the Greek word for ' to mourn for tlio dead.' 
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the palace of the Mng. Isis arrived, divinely conducted, in search 
of it, and recommending herself to the queen's maidens, had the 
charge of the young prince committed to her. She thus obtained 
possession of the chest, and opening it, carried it to Buto, where 
Qorus was being brought up. The event of her return was 
celebrated by sacrifices on the seventeenth day of the month Tybi, 
and the figure of a hippopotamus bound was impressed upon the 
sacrificial cakes, as an emblem of the defeat of Tjphon\ Here 
she deposited the body in secresy, but Typhon, hunting by moon- 
light, found it and cut it into fourteen pieces. Isis, in a baris 
made of papyrus, traversed the marshes, and when she found one 
of the members, buried it there ; whence the number of reputed 
places of interment of Osiris. In the end she found all the mem- 
bers but one, which had been devoured by the fishes phagrus and 
lepidotus, Isis therefore made an emblem of it, whence the 
honors still paid to it by the Egyptians. (Probably, though Plu- 
tarch does not expressly say so, Isis was conceived to have recom- 
posed the body from the limbs thus recovered.) Osiris returned 
from Hades and gave his aid to Horus, who was preparing to 
overthrow the power of Typhon. Typhon fell into the hands of 
Isis, but she released him, at which Horus was so enraged that he 
plucked his mother's diadem from her head, and Mercury supplied 
its place by a helmet in the form of a cow's head. Two other 
battles took place before Typhon was finally subdued. Harpocra- 
tes was born from the union of Isis and Osiris, after the death of 
Osiris, and was consequently imperfect with a weakness in his 
lower limbs." 

Such is the mythe as related by Plutarch, who intimates that 
there were other portions of it more revolting", which he had sup- 
pressed, as the discerption of Horus and the beheading of Isis, It 

» Plut Is. et Ob. 871 D. 
' P. 858 Ew Tb>y dvff^fHiordriov i^aiptdivrayv, 

15* 
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hu evidently been &amed, like many of the Greek mythcs, la I 
Moount fbt exi»tiug raligiouB u»agM and ideas. In the fiist place, 1 
b clearly a«Bumc3 lliat tLo woisUip of Osiris, in connexion with llie | 
otiier pcniouA^ of tliis roylhe, ia sut>sei)ucnl to tbe foruiatiua of 
'dM Egypt-nn luintlie-ju. "The Egyptians," saya Herodotus, " wm . 
the first people who awigned evi>Ty day in the year to the god to 
tliiom it was approprinteiL" Three hundred sad «Kty days origin- 
ally oomposcd their year, and the memory of thia number was pre- 
Mrved in religions rites \ at Phtlie 360 cups, which were every day 
SUed by the priests with milk, and 360 priests were employed in 
earrying daily water from the Nile, to he ponred into a perforated 
cask at Acantliua'. The year being thus filled up, it was necessary 
to find a new time for the new gods. Mercury, that is Thoth, Iha 
god of numbers and science, gained this at play with the Moon; 
tlie*EgyptiBD months being twelve, all of thirty days, a seventy- 
Mcond part of each made in the whole five entire days'. Though 
Ihe fiction, however, proceeds upon the assumption that the CbiiriaD 
circle waa later than the rest of the i;ods, it !iy no means followa, 
as an historical fact, that il^ introduction was coiucident with the 
addition of five days to the calendar. Tlkere are otlier traces of a 
connesiou with astronomy, in the number 72 assigned to the 
fellow-conspirators of Typhon; and 28, tlie days of a lunation, 
assigned as the year of the reign or life of Osiris, at the time of his 
destruction by Typhon ; and in the Sun's entrance into the Scor- 
pion, assigned as the season of the year when this took place, being 
that at which, after light and darkness have been equally balanced 
at tlie equinox, darkness appears to triumph through the months 
of winter. The order in wiiich the different events of the mytlie 
succeed to each other, accords very well with the supposition, that 
they relate to the disappearance of the sun from tbe northern 
hemisphere, and the train of consequences which it produces to the 
earth. His burial and disappearance took place in autumn ; the 
' Died. 1, 22, B7. ' Sea p. 278 of this volume. 
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voyage of Isis to discover his remains in the month of December ; 
the search for them in Egypt about midwinter ; and in the end of 
February, Osiris, entering into the Moon, fertilizes the world*. 

The representation of Osiris, as god of the invisible world, and 
his being figured as a mummy, naturally produced an explanatory 
mythe. It accounts for an immortal god being subjected to death, 
and for the association of Thoth and Horus, Isis and Nepbthys 
with him in his capacity of ruler of Amenthe. The erection of the 
coffin at Byblos alludes to the use of Osiride pillars in Egyptian 
architecture. (See pp. 2 1 6, 2 1 7.) The story of the discerption of his 
body explained the circumstance that the honor of his interaient 
was claimed by so many difierent places in Egypt, and the cere- 
mony of thje phallephoria in his honor. The co-operation of a 
queen of Ethiopia in the plot against his life is significant of the 
national hostility of that people against the Egyptians, and the 
prevalence of female dominion. The plotting against him in his 
absence may have been borrowed from the history of Sesostris, as 
the accomit of his expeditions to distant countries for the purpose 
of civilizing them, betrays its origin in times when the Egyptians 
had become acquainted with foreign nations, and were disposed to 
glorify themselves as the original source of knowledge and the 
arts. The story of the dog, who assisted Isis to discover the son 
of Nepbthys, and attended her ever afterwards, explained the form 
of the god Anubis, who belongs to the Osirian circle : that the 
animal with whose head this god is represented is not a dog, but 
a jackal, shows that the mythe was accommodated to the general 
conception, not to the fact The respect paid by the Egyptians to 
the words of children, a feature of their excessive superstition, is 
explained by the aid which children gave to her in her researches. 

Another object of the mythe was to explain the affinity which 
existed, or was believed to exist, between the worship of Isis in 
Egypt, and that of the same or a similar divinity in Phoenicia, and 
> See Prichard*B Analysifl, p. 108. Pint Is. et Os. 48. 



wipeiMlly at Bvblos. The identity of these goddei?8e.s was believed, 
uid wua the founUation of the legend of to'a wanderings. Thera 
■waa Ht nil events a close wsemblaace between the rites which 
telated to the death and revival of Adonis at Byblos, and of Osiris 
in Egrjil'. Some of the people of liyblos claimed to have tha 
Bejiukhre of Osiris among them, and maintained that all the ritffl 
>nly referred to Adonis properly related to Osiris, Their 
a appears from the story related by Locian^ that a head 
formed of papyrus, or a vessel of papyrus containing a letter, wM 
annually thrown iuto the sea at Alexandria, and floated to Byblos; 
and by ita arrival there informed the women of Byblos that Adonia 
was found. Now this mourning for Adonia is evidently the same 
ss tha mourning for Thammuz, spoken of by Ezekiel (viii. 14), and 
therefore the Egyptian mourning was probably an ancient custom, 
not one introduced by the Greeks at Alexandria. Since the papy- 
rna grew in Phcenieia as well as in Egypt*, it would be easy lo 
keep up this ceremony of the annual exhibition of the head, or the 
vesspl of papyrus st Uyblos. 

We <lo not find any rejiresentalion o{ tlie mythical history of 
Osiris on the older monuments of Egypt, and this confirms tha 
suspicion that, at least in the form in which we have received it 
from Plutarch, it is comparatively modem. The most remarkable 
sculptures illustrative of this history are found at Philffi, but in a 
building which belongs to the latest age of the Ptolemies and the 
commencement of the Roman dominion. They are preserved on 
the walls of an interior secret chamber over the temple*. Osiris is 
first seen in his usual form, as god of tlie invisible world, namely 
as a mummy with the crook and flail, and with the inscription 

' Miivprs die PliHnizier, vol. 1, c. 7. 
" Do Syria Dea, 9, 89, cd. Biponf, 

• Stepb. Bjz, It IP. BiySioi. The name Bjblos seems to indicate its abun- 
dant growth thertv 

* Eosellini, Mon. del Culto, ti 
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Osiris Fethempamentes, In a succeeding compartment the head 
of Osiris is represented placed on the short column or stand, called 
a Nilometer, or the emblem of Stability, and two female figures are 
before it, probably ministers of the temple. A third compartment 
exhibits the limbs of the dismembered god, upon which a head is 
placed, as if to indicate that the life of the entire body is still sub- 
sisting in it. Isis and Nephthys stand one at each end. Next 
comes a mummy, borne by the four genii of Amenthe, succeeded 
by the representation of a funeral chest, in which are the lower 
limbs and torso of the god, while two genii stand by and receive 
in a vessel the fluid which spirts from it. In the following com- 
partment the body appears extended upon its funeral bed, but the 
motion of the limbs gives evident signs of life*. Isis and Nephthys 
stand by as before. It should seem as if here some transposition 
had taken place in the order of the scenes, for the next exhibits 
the mummy in its usual state, with Anubis standing by; and 
another scene follows in which it lies amidst a bed of twenty-eight 
lotus flowers', while Anubis pours water over it. In the last com- 
partment a goddess with the> head of a frog stands at the feet, and 
the mummy exhibits partial signs of revival*. The frog was em- 
blematic of the embryo stage of life*, and is found at the bottom 
of the notched palm-branch which represents human life. There 
"was a male as well as female divinity with the head of a frog*. 

It is remarkable that Typhon, who acts such an important part 
in the mythe of Osiris, as related by Plutarch, does not appear 
committing violence upon him, nor indeed in any special relation 
to him, either in this or any other Egyptian monument. It is even 
doubtful what was his specific representation. The deformed and 

* The figure is idvipaWiKds. 

' Wilkinson, 4, 189. See p 846 of this volume. • It is iev<pa\\tif6s. 

* Horap. 1, 25. "AvXaarov ivOpuyirov ypSupovrss Parpaj(pv ^(aypa^o9ci hniSii ^ 
rovTOV yivsaii iK rfft ro^ rrorafiov iXvof dirortXstrau* 

* Wilkinson, 4, 256. Pantheon, 25. 
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pigmj gild who Bppean in the tculptures of sonid temples, wlucfc 
ce beeD (-ailed Typhouia, u uow conudered to b« llu 
nprrie^ntaUre of rwli-Socori, not of Typhon. TTiere is a figure tX, 
• (tod nitb i>ijuitr« ears, supposctl commonly to be those uf an a«, 
but by Lcptiiu of ■ giraHs, which hus bec-u effaced from the nionib 
BI«nU ID whiub it occurrtKl, as on the Flfuninian Obelisk at Rome, 1 
«bere it forniD one cf the charactere in the shield of the king, 
wboM name ha« been read Seta Menephlhah. It remains | 
Witouchwl in the pyramidion and in tlie compartment immediately 
below', apparently be"'auw it was not deemed worth while to raise | 
■ •rAtTohJing so higti for the purpose of destroying it, but whercTer . 
H coiild b« reached it was chiseled out and the character of another \ 
gtpd »uh»titul«d. Now ibis same god appears on other monuments 
In relations and offices which are inconsistent with the idea that 
he repreiwnled the evil principle and murderer of Osiris. Thus be ^ 
li leeu, in oonjunctioa with Hotub', placing a crown on the bead ' 
iDf KameaeB the Oreat, and elsewhere instructing a young king in ' 
archery". From these cireumst.iace« combined it has been con- 
cluded that a change took place in the Egyptian worship subse- 
quently U> the reign of the king in whose shield his name last 
appears, and that this god became odious to his former worshippers. 
This however is not the only instance in which the figure of a god 
has been erased from the monuments. The figure of Amun hai 
been treated in this way on the obelisk of the Lateran' ; yet Amnn 
retained his high rank among the gods to the latest period of 
Egyptian history. Nor is it probable that a god originally of 
beneficent attributes should be all at once converted into a repre- 
sentation of the principle of Evil. The name which commonly 
appears over the head of the god has been read by Sir G. Wilkin- 

' fite Donomi's drawEng, Trans. Roy. Sac U(- 1. ITT. The margin shoin 
how t}ie Biibstitution has been made. 
• Wiikinwiii, plBla 78. • Ibid. pUte Bfc 

'Seep. 312 of Uiis vol 
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K>n Obtaut or Ombte, by Lepsius Nuhei. The same figure, how- 
3Yer, is sometimes accompanied by a phonetic group which reads 
Set^y and as this appears to have been the name of a deity wor- 
shipped not only by the Egyptians but by the neighboring Asiatic 
nations*, some circumstance connected with their hostilities may 
have led to his disfavor. This figure occurs it is true in a group 
with those of Osiris and Isis, Nephthys and Aroeris, in the same 
relative position in which Plutarch mentions Typhon*. On the 
other hand, the different names which this divinity bore, according 
to the explanations of Plutarch, all denoted violence, turbulence 
and opposition, and therefore indicate that the nature of the god 
was also conceived of as something antagonistic to the principle 
of good. The animals which were emblematic of Typhon, the ass, 
the hippopotamus, the crocodile and the bear, all suggest the same 
idea of stupidity and malice, cruelty and rudeness. The god with 
the head of a girafie, notwithstanding the apparent coincidence of 
Set and Seih^ must therefore be distinguished from Typhon, who 
from the first origin of the Osirian mythe denoted hostility to 
Osiris, the good and beneficent principle. 

This idea is capable of assuming a great variety of forms, accord- 
ing to the aspect under which we view Osiris. And free scope 
seems to have been given to the fancy by the Greeks and later 
Egyptians in devising physical and metaphysical explanations of 
the mythe. So general a contrast between the good and evil prin- 
ciples as that between Ormuzd and Ahreiman in the Zoroastrian 
mythology does not appear to belong to the Egyptian system, or 
we should find other gods whose attributes are beneficent assailed 
by other Typhons. It is probable, therefore, that we are to seek 
the explanation in some special character of Osiris. Though this 

* Typhon was called Bnbys, Bebon, Smn, SetK Plut. Is. et Os. p. 871 B, 
C 367. Hellanicus ap. Athen. 15, p. 679 F. 8e9 or Seth is Coptic for 
pulluA adnce. Comp Plut la. et Os. p. 302 F« 

• Osburn's Egypt, p. 91. » Wilkinson, M. <b a 4. p. 415, 416i 
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ft god originally may not have represented the Nile, it is certain lint 
■ he van identifled with it in the minds of the Egyptians, as theXile 
■rWM with the principle of moisture, to wliich eTerywhere, but most 
F obviously in Egypt, vegetahle liieand fertility arc due. The Greet 
P'Woril Typbon denoted a fiery and mephitic blast, a violent wind; 
I' "the Egyptian priests'," says Plutarch, " call Typkon eTerylhing 
Llliat ia arid and fiery and dry and hostile to moisture, aod the con- 
V Bpirncy and dominion of Typhon is the power of the drought which 
ftdiaBpiilPS the moisture of the Nile, the source of production and 
J" increase." The month of Athyr, or November, is fixed upon Km 
B the enclosure of Osiris in the »oro» or coffer, because it is in that 
m tnonth Uint tlio Nile after the inundntion retires within its channel'. 
If The general explanation will suit equally well with the siipposition 
B- that Osiris is the Sun and Typhon the power of darkness, since tia 
Btime of low Kile is thnt in which the influence of the Sun is with- 
MdrowD. Other nations represented this luminary as in a state of 
^.f^blenesa and suffering during the winter ; the Phrygians thought 
that he slept at this time tnl celebrated his waieniiig with joyful 
rites; the Pifhhgjniins represented him as hound in winter and 
loosed at the return of sj.nng'. Others explained Typhon of the 
fiery heat of the sohr rays, by which the earth's moisture is exhaled 
and large portions of it made arid and uninhabitable. The oppo- 
sition of moisture and drought seems likely to have been the pri- 
mary idea of the mythe. It offered, however, a ready symbol of 
those antagonist forces which are everywhere found in nature; 
Plutarch declares it to be his opinion that Typhon was not drought, 
causing the Nile to shrink, or the sea-water, swallowing it up, or 
wind, or darkness, absorbing the light of the sun, but whaterer in 
nature was destructive and injurious was a part of Typhon. This 
was probably an extension of the original conception ; and whea 
the same author makes Typhon the principle of Evil generally, 

' 01 lo^olrcpo. r«y Icpm.. Plat. Is. et Ob, p 864. 866 C. 

• See p. To of thia volume ' Plut p. &1i P. 
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which always resists Good, but is always overcome by it, he con- 
fesses that he accommodates the theology of the Egyptians to the 
philosophy of Plato and the doctrines of Zoroaster*. 

Two divinities appear under the name of Horus, and are con- 
nected with the Osirian my the. The elder Horus was the brother 
of Osiris, born on the second day of the epagomenau The Greeks 
identified him with Apollo" ; and Apollo, at least in later times, 
was held to be the same with the Egyptian Aroeris*. As Har is 
the Egyptian name for Horus, and oer is great, it is probable that 
Aroeris means " Horus the Great." He is represented with the 
head of a hawk, and being a personification of the Sun (which led 
the Greeks to consider him as Apollo), it is probable that this 
bird was chosen as his emblem from the brilliancy of its eye. Many 
of the titles attributed to Horus in the inscriptions, indicate his 
relations to the Sun*. He is called Horus the son of Isis (Jlor si 
£si\ but he was properly the brother of Isis ; no consistency is 
observed in these fanciful relationships. In the judgment-scenes in 
Amenthe, he appears introducing the deceased or presenting him 
to Osiris, probably because the Sun, from his wide range and pierc- 
ing vision*, might naturally be supposed cognizant of all the 
actions of mankind. A hawk, as his representative, was often 
placed in the tombs*. He does not appear in the Typhonian mythe, 
as related by Plutarch, in the capacity of a defender or avenger of 
Osiris ; but he is represented in the monuments as piercing with a 
spear the serpent Apop, who is connected with the giant Apophis, 
said to have made war on Jupiter, another version probably of the 

* *Qff ri iiriovra ir\\Ciati rot; \6yov^ lifv A.iyvnri<iiv Beokoyiav ndXiara to^th ^ 
ipi\oao<pia cvvoikciowtou Is. et Os. p. 370, 871. 

« Heroa. 2, 166. 

* Hamilton, Egypt p. 76. 'Apufjpei Bt^ /icyaXw 'AwJXXwvi, Pint Is, et Oat 
866 E. 

* Birch, Gallery of Antiquities, p. 36. 

» Eurip. Med. 1247. Soph. Ajax, 845. • Wilkinson, M. and C. 4, 40L 



[ ilory nf Typhon'* attack on Osiris'. At Rermopolis, Typhon wh 
[ rtprewuitMcl by & biiipopotsmus, on wbidi was mounted a h>vki 
I iglitiug with a serpunt". 

I The avenger of OsiriB, the youngest of the gods, and the last of 

I'^m who reigned over Egypt, was the yotitbful Honis, the sen d 

B3lia and Osiris. He is represenl«i) as a boy, naketl, having bis skatl 

I'MtiKly bare, except a single lock which is plaited and worn on tbe 

F'tig^t side. For this, a mystical reason was assigned* ; bat as iha 

I prinreM of the blo(Hl-royal were distinguished by this fasbion of 

wtMring the hair', it probably was only designed to characterin 

hini Ha a youtliful prince. He somevimes appears with the hook 

and Aail to indicate hi8 ntlation u> Osiris, aod witlt the royal cap or 

ptehtttl. Bis finger is raised towards his mouth, a gesture whidi 

r ' the Greeks interpreted as enjoining silence, and called bim Haipi> 

B cntea, the god of Silence'. The iirtt eyllable of tliis name, whicii, 

uiding its apparent Grijciaai, must be of Egyptian etymo- 

lenlly Har, Horua, the two last peehrel (Copt, hnl 

He ohen appears wilb his Hmba beiit, and tbis 

the Greeks supposed to be indicative of lameness; and Plutareb 

accounted for it from tlie peculiar circumstances under which the 

union of his parents had taken place. Jablon^ky', assuming the 

correctness of the Greek opinion, bence explained Harpocrates, as 

Ar-pkoch-rat, lame in the feet, and supposed him to be an emblem 

of the Sun, weak and just beginning to recover his power, at the 

' Plut p, 365. Wilkinson, Pantheon, pi. 42. Diod. 1, 36. 

' Plut. 371 D. 

' Mucrob. Sat. I, ch. 21. .£gyptti, volentee ipetua Solis nomine dicsre 
BiiQiilachrum. figuravere raao caplte, Bed <i«xtra parte crine remaDenl& 
Serratus orinia docet Solpm naturie rerum nnnquain esse in operU); dempti 
auttm eapiiti, reeidfnte radice, mnnatrant hoc siduB, etiam tempore quo nan 
viaitur a nobis, rureiim emergendo, uti capiUos, hal>ei'e Bubstantjam. 

* See p. 208 of this volume. 

' VaiTO, Ling, Lat, 4, p. 17, ei Bip. " Si HorpoorateB digito aignificat.'' 

• Buneen'B Egypt, 1, p. 434, Eng. • Panth. Mg. 2, 247. 
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frinter solstice^ But ibis all rests on misapprehension. The finger 
of Horus pointing to the mouth, is expressive of his having acquired 
the power of speech ; a human figure with the hand raised towards 
the mouth being the general determinative of verbs which have a 
relation to the ideas voice, mouth, speech, writing^ ; and a youthful 
figure in this attitude specifically represents a child*. The most 
common representation of Horus is being nursed on the knee of 
Isia, or suckled at her breast ; she is then frequently figured with 
the horns of a cow on her head. Sometimes he is seated on an 
opening lotus, which is supposed to be an emblem of the opening 
day, or in the sepulchral -scenes of the return to life. The Christian 
&thers speak of a mourning of Isis for the loss of her child, but 
they mean Osiris, not Harpocrates*. 

Nephthys is another personage who belongs to this series of the 
Osirian gods, and the last in order of birth. There is a goddess 
who appears very generally united with Isis, in the judgment- 
scenes in Amenthe and the representation of the sufiering of 
Osiris, wearing on her head an emblem composed of a basket and 
the representation of a house, which is read phonetically Nehtei*, 
As a sister of Isis she shared her functions, and is scarcely to be 
distinguished from her. Thus she appears with the cowVhoms 
aiid disk and the vulture cap, which are the usual insignia of I8is^ 
According to Plutarch, Nephthys represented that which was 
unseen and below the earth, and Isis that which was conspicuous 
and above it*, thus dividing the earth as it were between them. 

* Chftmp. Diet Egyptien, p. 83. • Champ, p. 81. 

' Min. Fel c 21. Isiaci miseri csedunt pectora et dolorem infelicissima 
matris imitantur; moz invento parvulo gaudet Isis, exultant sacerdotes. 
Laetant £p. Div. Inst o. 28. fiUum parvum, qui dicitwr OairiSy perdidit et 

uivenit 

* Wilkinson, Panth pL 86. 

* This close resemblance explains what Plutarch relatei^ that Isis dis- 
COyered croyytyovivai ii* iywQUU rf iStXi^^ wc lavTfi rdv 'Oaipiv, 

* Flat p. 868. 
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wnling to the same author, Nepfithya was married fo Tvpbon 
mil was Ihe motber of Anubis, This may be explained from het 
1 represeutative of the liark and unseen part of the 
F|4Mrtli ; HB Anubis was the gimrdian and erohlein of the inirisibl« 
rorid, and Tjphoa the enemy of the light Isis represented the 
glituiiog and Nejihthys the end', and when a dead body is intio- 
[• duc«d, Iflia stands at (he hefld and Nephthys at the feet She 
appears to have been confounded by the Greeks with Athor or 
Aphrodite, which is not wonderful, since laia and Atlior have been 
very generally mistaken by liem for the aaroe. 

Am'niB alone remains of the Bve gods included in the Oairiiui 

aythn. lie k not mcntioiied by Herodotus, but among the later 

Li^reeks and Romans none of the Egyptian gods attracted mart 

Uis image formed a part of tlie ritual processions whi<ih 

companied the diftusion of the worship of I^is throughout the 

tuman world' ; aud those who, eitlier as philosophic theiata, oru 

idUtuvnta to the established reli^ons of Greece and Borne, disap- 

^pTovwl of the animal worship of Egj-pt, found an espeoiaJ mb- 

dog*. It is indeed doubtful whether the animal whoso head forms 
a mask fur Aiinhis were a dog or a jackal ; tlie nocturnal habits 
of tlie latter animal, and its feeding on dead bodies, make it a more 
natural emblem of a deity, whose seat was the world of darkness 
aud the repositories of the dead. The ancients, however, univer- 
sally conceived of Anubis as represented by the dog, and we have 
seen tliat I'lutarch explains the Osirian mythe in conformity with 

' Plut, u. ». 

' Ovi.l, MeL 9, 689. Apui. Met 1 1. p. 262, quoted by Jabloasky, Panti. 
^. lib. &, p. 13, IS. 

' Vii^. Mn. 8, eaa. 

Omnigen Unique dctim monatra, et Intradir Anubis, 
CoDtrft Neptunuin, et Venerem, eontraquB Minervam 
Tela teaent 
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this idea. His name is phonetically spelt Anep or Anepo (PJ. lU. 
C. 6), and his chief function, according to the popular theology, 
was to bear a part in the embalmment of Osiris, and assist in the 
judgment of the dead, when he commonly appears along with 
Thoth, adjusting the balance in which the merits of the deceased 
are weighed. Some of his titles allude to his funereal functions ; 
ihus he is styled " chief of the hillsV' the dead being usually 
deposited in sepulchres excavated in the rocky banks of the Nile ; 
and in interment-scenes in the funereal papyri, he appears at the 
door of the tomb, receiving the mummy in its case from the mourn- 
ers. He also took charge of the soul in Amenthe and conducted 
it on the way of its wanderings*. Hence it was natural that he 
should be identified by the Greeks with their Hermes 4'u;^oqrofJwroV. 
From the accounts of later writers it would seem as if Anubis 
had been represented under a double character, as a subterranean 
and also as a celestial god ; and that his images were sometimes 
black and sometimes of a golden hue, to represent these opposite 
relations'. According to Plutarch, Anubis was the horizon, the 
line which separates between light and darkness ; and according 
to Clemens Alexandrinus, the two dogs by which he was repre- 
sented were the upper and the lower hemisphere*. These concep- 
tions may seem to derive some support from the monuments in 
which the jackal of the north and the jackal of the south are dis- 
tinguished, the former the guardian of the terrestrial world, the 
latter lord of heaven* : but they hardly belonged to the popular 
religion. 

The last personage to be mentioned as taking part in the judg- 
ment-scene in Amenthe, is Thoth, the ibis-headed god, who stands 
beside the scales and notes the result of the weighing. He is con- 

' Birch, Gallery of Antiq. p. 44. ■ Birch, u, «. 

* Apuleiaa^ Metam. xi p. 775, ed Elmend Hie snperdm commeator et 
infer dm, nunc atra nunc aurea facie stihlimis, attoUens canis cervices arduas. 
« Jablonsky, Panth. i£g. lib. 5, p. 26. * Birch Gall of Ant p. 48. 
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[ iMctH with the Ogirisn mythe as having g&Ined from tbe Mom 
I tti« livB i»yg in which th« godg wore bom, but he appeara in tb«M 
[ •eenee b hift cspncity of the god of writing. The Greeks, in their 
r «i(l«)Tora to find nn hlstorioil origin for the personages of m^tiio- 
W logyr reptetientnd Thoth as a divine man, if not a god', vho 
B Invented the distinctions of articulate langua^ into vowels and 
m 'Conionnnts, nnrl fixed thu numbers and letters of the alphabet, 
' besides arithmetic, geometry and the game of tables', and made bis 
I inventions known to the eonl*m]Hjrary king of Egypt, Tbamus. This 
I Thoth, sometimes ealled TaC, was the same as the ILermes of the 
[ Greeks. The fifth Mercury, says Cicero', is he who is said to hava 
[ Uught laws and letters to the Egyptians ; they ciill him Thoyth, 
L and the first month of the year among them bears the aumo nsni& 
b According to Diodorue, Hermes was the hierogrammat of Osiri^ 

■ and having invented language, music, letters, the gymnasUc art 
ft Knd astronomy, accompanied his miKter in hia progj-ess over the 

■ 'World and communicnted these inventions wherever he came*. It 
^ is evident Ihat Thoth is only a personification of the inventivs 

powers of the human mind : tiie dispute whether he were HerraM 
simply or Hermes Trismegistus', whether he invented tettws or 
only arithmetic, in what king's reign and in what year of the world 
he lived, proceeds upon a groundless assumption that he was an 
historical personage. The name, which the Alexandrians spelt 
Thoth and the other Egyptians Tkouih', denotes in Coptic a 
column or sleW ; and the historical fact that the oldest specimens 

■ Er'c Til ecii ctn «i ScUt atflpuTOt. Pluto, Phi!eb. 2, 18, ed. Steph. 
' ComiK Plat, Phileb. 2, 18. Phaidr. 3. 274, 

• N. D. 3, 22. ' 1, 16. 

• llerinea Triamcgistua appcnra to have bc«n epecially worehipped at 
Pselois (Dakkeh, see p. 22 of this vol.) in Nubia, with the title of Palnnu- 
pkii; but all the inact-iptions are of the Roman timee. WilkiDBOo, Mod. 
I^ and Thebes, 2, 320. 

• Philo-BybliuB apud Euseb. Pr»p. Eyang. 1, 9. 
' Peyron, Lex. Copt. a. voc. 
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of the art of writing were preserved on stone was expressed by 
giving this appellation to its supposed inventor. The art of writ- 
ing is immediately connected with arithmetic and musical notation, 
with geometry and astronomy ; that Hermes was also the inven- 
tor of gymnastic was an addition to the Egyptian mythe made by 
the Greeks, among whom the office of presiding in the Palaestra 
was assigned to him. Thoth appears to have been especially the 
symbol of the knowledge possessed by the sacerdotal caste in 
Egypt, which was comprised in forty-two books of Hermes, and 
included, besides properly sacred literature, astronomy and geo- 
graphy. 

The ibis was consecrated to Thoth, and the figure of this bird 
stands as a phonetic symbol, with the sound of Thoth or Tet^ in 
the shield of several kings of the name of Thothmes or Tethmo- 
sis', though there is no reason to believe that it is the Coptic word 
for ibis. The name Athothis (ha-thoth), interpreted by Erato- 
sthenes *Epjuioy^Qif, occurs as the second in his list of Egyptian 
kings, proving that this deity belongs to the oldest period of the 
monarchy. With a name nearly similar. Taut, he appears also in 
the Phoenician history, and in the same character of the inventor 
of letters. 

Thoth in the B^yptian monuments commonly has the head of 
the ibis, and holds a tablet and reed pen in his hand, or the 
notched palm-branch, which ia said to be an emblem of the mcHith' 
or of time. Why the ibis was chosen as the emblem of this god 
is uncertain ; various fanciful reasons have been assigned for the 
selection ; perhaps the most obvious may be the most true — ^that 
the contrast of black and white, which is remarkable in the plu- 
mage of this bird, made it a suitable symbol of writing, and also 
of the bright and dark parts of the moon. The Cynocephalus or 

* See PL n. No. 9, and p. 252 of this volume. 

' Horapollo, 1, 4^ "M-iiva ypa<f>ovrti $aiv {taypa^o^i. According to the same 
aathor, the palm put forth a branch «very month, twelve in the year. 
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Ape w» nil eniWem of the same god ; it appears both boldioj 
th)} Uitilet and pen, and with the dUk of the mooD upon ita head; 
aiuwering U> tho double cbaracter of Thoth. A multitude of rwr 
sons, manilMlly abourtl snd having no foundation ia the aatanl 
Utility of tht> upt', bavti been assigned for this selection'. Pt» 
bably die near ap[>roach which this animal makes lo the pofiseentHi 
of reason, and lis power of imitatiog the actions of man, suggested 
U u a St representalive of the rational faculty, Thoth being not 
loerely the inventor of writiug, but ibe author and patron of all 
fte exercises of the human intellect. For the connexion of ths 
Cynoceplialus with the raoon, it is difficult to imagine any special 
but astronomy belongs naturally to the god who invented 
arithmetiu, and the earliest and simplest form of astronomy ia 
.derived from the changes of the moon. 

Ilermopolis {Eabnioon) was a principal seat of the worship of 
.Thoth, and the ibis and the cynocepbalus were among the conspi- 
■enoua omamente of' the portico of its temple, now destroyed. 
The name, which in Coptic signifies ei^kt, is suppased to allude to 
some function of Thoth, who is called in inscriptions "the Lord 
of Eahmoon," but no satisfactory explanation of this title has been 

The hall iu which Ihe judgment-scene takes place is called the 
" Hall of the two Truths," and the region of the West, Amenthe, 
" the land of the two Truths'." TJmiei, the goddess of Truth, is 
represented by a sitting figure, with an ostrich-plume on her head ; 
an emblem of truth or equity, because the filaments of the feathera 
were said to be all of the same length. Sometimes she appears 
blindfolded, like the image which the chief judge in the Egyptian 
courts wore aroand his neck. 

We have not attempted to discriminat* the gods of the second 
and third order, but have enumerated those to whom temples were 

' Thej may be seen in Horspollo, 1, 14 
' Birch, Gallery Brit. Mufl. P. 1. p. 28. 
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consecrated, or who occupy a prominent part in religious repre- 
sentations. Egjrpt had also its Dii minorum gentium^ objects of 
limited and local veneration, whose nature is usually even more 
obscure than those whom we have described. Some appear to owe 
their existence to the custom of matching together a male and 
female divinity, whose union was supposed to result in the birth 
of a juvenile god. Others are slight variations of the attributes 
of the greater deities ; others, personifications of towns and dis- 
tricts and parts of nature. Since the number of Egyptian gods 
was so great, that every day in the year was consecrated to one, 
and every sign and subdivision of the zodiac had its own genius, 
"we may suppose that there were many who were not even the 
objects of local and limited veneration, bnt were introduced for 
the sake of symmetry and completeness. Their multiplication 
to supply the demands of poetry, art or superstition is character- 
istic of the expansion which the simple elements of a popular 
theology receive in process of time*. 

The Egyptians are commonly said to have had nothing answer- 
ing to the hero-worship of the Greeks. They did not believe in 
those unions of gods with mortals, which, according to the Greeks, 
gave birth to a race half human, half divine*. But they paid 
religious honors to eminent persons after their decease, not unlike 
the Greek hero-worship in those ages in which the notion of a 
divine descent had long ceased, and when Miltiades, Brasidas and 
Aratus had each his heroum^, Thothmes III. on the tablet of 
Kamak presents oflFerings to his predecessors ; so does R&meses on 
the tablet of Abydos. Even during his lifetime the Egyptian king 
■was denominated " beneficent god." 

' In the earlier books of the Old Testament we find no enumeration of 
angels and no distinction of their offices, as after the Captivity. 
' B. n% 23. Her. 2, 143. The Egyptian priests denied dwd 0to9 ytvMu 

• Wachsmuth, HelL Alt H. 2, 106. 
VOL. I. 16 
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Wo hare uol found among Uie gods of lie Plisjw>iiic tima snj 1 
rejircMonlAtive of Sentpis, whose worship was iotroiJiiced from 1 
SitKipo in the reign of the £r«t Piolemy, and who became Terj 
c«lebrat«d, along wilh Osiris and I»s, in the Greek and Roman I 
timra'. According to ihe nsrrative of Tacitus, derived from the 
Egvptinn prieala', Ptolemy, when he was adorning Alesandris, 
then recently built, with temples and other religious edifices, wai 
warned in a dream lo fetch from Sinope in Pontus the statne of 
Jupiter Dis, who was hi-ld in great reverence there. He accord- 
ingly eent emiseari<?!>, who succeeded in bringing ofl* the statue, in 
spile of the reluctance of the inhabitants to part with their god. 
WLen it reached Egypt, Timotheua, the Greek exegetet, and Uai)»- 
tlio, the hig'h prieitt of Sebennytus, being consulted by the k 
pronounced that the statue represented the god Serapis, arguing 
from the Cerberus and the serpent which were its accompaniments. 
It is evident from this that Serapis was a god previously known in 
Egypt; and according to Tadtus there had been a temple at 
RhacotiK, the site of Alexandria, of small dimensions, from ancient 
times consecriited to him. There was also a still more celebrated 
temple of the same god, under the title Zeiis Siiiopites', neai' 
Memphis, and according to one account it was iioni this phice, and 
not from Sinope, that the god was transferred to Aleiandria, The 
nature of the god himBelf was variously interpreted; "some deemed 
him, from his healing powers, to be jEsculapius ; others Osiris, the 
very ancient deity of the Egj'ptians ; many Jupiter, the chief ruler 
of all tbifigs ; but the majority Dispater, arguing from bis insignia, 
or from doubtful indications." The temple appears to be that 
which Strabo describes under the name of a Serapeum, near Mem- 

' Ciem. Alex. 1, p. 42, Pott. Td. /.lyiAaiiu^i^ I. xar' ifox** 'P*i 'irrOi 

* Tac. HisC. 4, 83. Seraptdie dei, quern dedita euperBtitionibus geut anU 
alios colit; 
' Dion. Peri^, SSG. Emtath. ad loc. 
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phis, which in his time was nearly buried in the sand, so that only 
the heads of the sphinxes in the dromos were visible^ Such was 
its sanctity, that no stranger was allowed to set his foot within it, 
nor was it visited even by the priests, except for the interment of 
Apis*. This appropriation, and the circumstance that the temples 
of Serapis were placed without the walls of towns", indicate a god 
who was connected with the invisible world*, and suggest that Apis 
may be the last part of the name. It is difficult, however, to refer 
him to his exact representative in the old Egyptian pantheon. The 
statues and coins of Serapis, which are chiefly of Asiatic cities, and 
all of the Greek or Roman times, usually exhibit him with the 
lineaments of. Pluto, and accompanied by Cerberus, but distin- 
^ished from that god by having a moditis on his head*, to indicate 
his being the author of abundance, a character well suited to the 
primary meaning of Dis and nXourcov. He also carries a cubit, 
supposed to have a reference to the rise of the Nile", or else to his 
function as judge in the infernal regions. None, however, of the 
representations of the ancient Egyptian gods at all correspond with 
this description, nor do we know with what attributes the Serapis 
of Memphis or Rhaootis had been figured, before the influence Of 
Greek art, and the mixture of Greek mythology. That he was 
considered to be ^^Esculapius was owing to the multitude of cures 
which were performed in his temple, rather than to any peculiar 

* Strabo, 1. 17, p. 807. • Pauaanias, lib. 1, c 1 8. 

• Macrohitis (Sat 1, 7) says this was owing to the reluctanice of the Bgjrp- 
tians to receive a strange god ; but he must have been very ignorant of the 
old Egyptian religion to assert '' nunqnam fuit fas i£gyptius peoudlbnJB aut 
Banguine sed precibus et ture solo placare deos.** 

* The statues of Serapis were painted black (Clem. Alex. 1, p. 48^ ed. 
Potter). 

• Millin, Galerie Mythologique, PI, Ixxrvil No. 846. Visoonti, Mus. Pio- 
Ol«n.-2, 1, 

' Suidas, Zdpamg, The graduated pedestal of Ptah is supposed to refer to 
the rise of the Nile (Birch, Gallery of Antiquities^ pL 6.). 
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correitpondence in their attributes. The Greeks and Latins con- 
cluded probably from the sound, that the name was connected 
witli Apis, Osirapis or Soroapis, "the coffin of Apis;" we find a 
representation of Osiris in the character of Apis, that is, with a 
bovine head', but with none of those insignia which the Greek and 
Latin authors attribute to Serapis. This god was known to the 
Macedonians before the death of Alexander; after his illness at 
Babylon, Python, Seleucus and several of his attendants iriept in 
the temple of Serapis, for the purpose of ascertaining' whether it 
would be better to remove him to the temple for the chance of his 
recovery ; and the god replied that it was better he should remain 
where he was. There was at Seleucia' in Syria a temple consecrated 
to a divinity of this name. If Ptolemy, partaking in this reverence 
for Serapis*, wished to introduce his worship into ^gypt, it was 
natural that, to avoid offending the religious feelings of his new 
subjects, he should identify him with some former object of their 
worship, and Manetho appears to have lent his aid for this purpose. 
If this god were Osiris, it will be easily understood how Serapis 
sliould be considered as corresponding with Pluto, with the Sun 
and the Nile, all these attributes being combined in Osiris'. 

There are some p^ods mentioned by the ancients, to whom we 
find it difficult to assign representatives among the figures on the 
monuments. Herodotus says' that Mars was worshipped at Papre- 
mis, and describes the bloody affray which occurred when one 
body of his priests endeavored to force their way with his statue 

* Wilkinson, pi. 31, Part 2. 

^ Suet. Vesj). 1. The blind man and the cripple whom Vespasian healed, 
had been encouraged in a dream by Serapis to apply for his aid. 
' Tac. 4, 84. 

* Comp. Arrian, Exped. Alex. 7, 26. Plut Alexand. § 73. 

*SoLi Sarapi, ha 1 12 ZAP Am A I, are common in Latin and Greek 
inscriptions. Jablonsky, P. 1. p. 225. Serapis, sol inferus. Id. P. 2, p. 284 
Orelli, Inscr. c. 4, § 32. 

* 2, 63, 64. 
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into the temple, and another resisted his entrance. A figure of the 
same deformed proportions as Ptah-Socari, armed with a sword 
and shield, has received the name of Mai-s, but with little probabi- 
lity*. An armed male figure, having the name of Banpo, seems 
more exactly to answer to the character of Mars'. The river-horse 
was held sacred in the Papremite nome", and therefore from analogy 
we should conclude was sacred to the god of Papremis ; but it was 
an emblem of Typhon*, and perhaps the god whom Herodotus 
calls Mars may have been a form of the Evil principle. Hercules 
again is repeatedly mentioned as an Egyptian god ; but Chons, 
with whom he has been identified (see p. 322), has nothing resem- 
bling his Greek attributes. It is uncertain what goddess answered 
to the malignant Tithrambo*, whom Epiphanius calls Hecate, or to 
Tliermuthis*, who appears to have been a divinity of the same 
unfriendly character. On the other hand, there are several figures 
which appear from their attributes to be divine, whose functions it 
is difficult to assign, and who have no correspondence with any 
divinity mentioned by the Greek and Roman authors. 

Upon the whole, we have abundant evidence that the Egjrptian 
theology had its origin in the personification of the powers of 
nature, under male and female attributes, and that this conception 
took a sensible form, such as the mental state of the people 
required, by the identification of these powers with the elements 
and the heavenly bodies, fire, earth, water, the sun and moon, and 
the Nile. Such appears everywhere to be the origin of the object- 
ive form of polytheism ; and it is especially evident among the 

* Birch, GalL p. 48. This figure is evidently not of the Pharaonic times. 
Comp. Wilkinson, Pantheon, pL 24, A. 4. 

" Wilkinson, pL 69, 70. ■ Her. 1, 71. 

* Prichard, Analysis, p. 122. Comp. Her. (2, 63), "tOiXovra rj fttirpX ovft- 
fii^at,^ with Horap. 1, 66, "Upds r^v iavroU firiTipa irri ya^ov f^Kti^ of the hippo- 
potamus. 

* Jablonsky, P. 1, p. 108-121. • Ibid, P. 1, p. 116. 
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lutiOnB mo»l closely allied to the Egyptians by position and gmeiil 
ckuacKr — the I'liivuidAiia, tlie Babyloaiana ; and ia remoter wit- 
nexioD, the Indians on the one side and the Greeks on die otla. 
The cdnceplion of a god, however, is formed within man himself; 
it is from Lis own con»;iouiiDess that he derives the ide^ of power, 
which he trnnsfers t« the outward world, along with the ideas of 
volition and intelligence, wliich in htiniielf are inBcparable &atD 
power. He is hence subjected, in the formation and expression of 
hia religions coneeptions, to two counteracting influences, which 
variously predominate, according to individual and nntiouul cli»' 
racter; one leading him to multiply the objects of hie worship, u 
his knowledge of the powers of nature extends ; the other suggests 
ing the iden of one spiritual essence, ioforniiflg the matfirial world, 
in analogy with that by which the human body is animated and 
controlled. Of the estent to which the latter prevails, it is irapos- 
aible that we should have satisfactory evidence in regard to an 
extdnct people who have left us no written record of their smfr 
ments. The material symbol of the most refined religious concep- 
tion, when iLcoQiet- to stand alone Hnd without comiiu-iitarv, neces- 
sarily appears anthropomorphic or even idolatrous. If we had no 
other means of judging of Christrian doctrine but by Christian art, 
we should suppose that its Deity was represented under a human 
form, or that it admitted more than one object of worship. It will 
not therefore follow, that the Egyptian Kneph did not represent the 
spiritual essence which pervades all nature, or even the Intellect 
which presides over all, because he is figured as a man, with the 
head of a ram. 

If in the absence of positive information we might venture to 
draw a distinction, we should say that the older gods, to whom, 
Kneph belongs, appear to represent rather the principles and pow- 
ers to which the world owes its existence; while Osiris and Isis 
more distinctly and palpably personify the parts and elements of 
the material world, and perhaps from this drcumstance, among 
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others, became the gods of the whole nation, and representatives to 
foreigners of the whole Egyptian theology. It might have been 
expected that the discovery of the hieroglyphic character would 
have produced more certainty in regard to the original conceptions 
of the Egyptians respecting their gods, but they have added little 
to our knowledge. Even if correctly interpreted, they do not exhi- 
bit a more spiritual system of belief than we had previously cause 
to attribute to them. 

We can find no sufficient evidence for the opinion that the vari- 
ous gods of Egypt are but symbols and personifications of the attri- 
butes and powers of one Being, whom the priests, if not the people, 
recognised as the only true god. This opinion seems to have been 
adopted not so much from any direct evidence, as from its appear- 
ing the necessary consequence of another assumption, that the doc- 
trine of the Unity of God, being the primaeval belief of mankind, 
must have been held by the original population of Egypt. The 
only approach to the idea of Unity which we find is that the func- 
tions of a supreme god appear to be assigned to subordinate deities, 
as if all were really but the manifestation of one power. Of the 
ancients, some represent the Egyptians as believing in no other 
gods than the elements of nature and the heavenly bodies ; others 
as being the source whence Orpheus and Pythagoras derived their 
doctrine, that God dwells in the world as the soul in the human 
body. Each opinion may have been held in Egypt when the 
Greeks became acquainted with it, and the partisans of each have 
claimed it to be the genuine sense of their religion. The recogni- 
tion of God, however, as the intellectual principle, wholly distinct 
from matter, which presided over creation (the clear doctrine of the 
Hebrew Scriptures), appears to have been, as regards the Pagan 
world, the original and independent merit of the school of Anaxa- 
goras^ This is the only kind of monotheism which has any definite 

^ Ar. Met lib. 1, o. 8. Others say Thales, Oia N. D. 1, 10. 
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chmracier or moral rtlue ; the rest are a pantheisiii, which is easily 
changed into polytheism on the one side, or atheism on the other. 
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Sacrifice, the nniversal expression of the religions sentiments in 
the ancient world, has a natural origin in the transference of his 
own feelings from the worshipper to the object of his worship. He 
takes for granted that his god is pleased with a costly gift, and 
demands, as a proof of his giatitude for an abundant harvest, a 
fruitful season, or the increase of his flocks and herds, the offering 
of the best and choicest of what he has bestowed. If his gift be of 
an imperishable nature, he suspends it in his temple ; if capable of 
being consumed, it is either laid upon the fire of the altar, or 
poured out in a libation, or given to the priest as the visible repre- 
sentative of the divinity. These are eucharistie sacrifices, express- 
ing gratitude for benefits received, in a mode analogous to that in 
which it would be manifested towards an earthly benefactor. Such 
sacrifices are also naturally supposed to be propitiatory^ and to 
I>roduce towards the worshipper a kindly feeling on the part of his 
god, disposing him to bestow further benefits. The darker passions 
of luinianity, liowever, are transferred to the heavens, as well as 
tliose of benevolence and pity ; occasions arise, when the conscious- 
ness of guilt or the experience of calamity produces the belief, that 
the god is angry, and has inflicted or is preparing to inflict e\nl on 
the object of his displeasure. Iluman resentment in similar cir- 
cumstances is not discriminating. It is not always to be mollified 
by submission and repentance, but its vengeance may be diverted 
to some other than the person by whom the oflfence lias been com- 
mitted. Tf the penalty of divine displeasure is not wholly to he 
avoided, it may be commuted ; an expiatory sacrifice less costly 
than the life of tlie oflfender may be accepted ; the shedding of the 
blood of animal victims may procure for him a remission of the sen- 
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tence against himself ; or if human blood must absolutely flow, some 
life over which he has power, that of a slave, a captive, or a child, 
may be offered for his own ; if one sacrifice be not sufficient, num- 
bers may prevail, and divine vengeance be averted by a hecatomb. 
Human sacrifices were so common in the ancient world, even 
among nations by no means barbarous^ that it is in itself not at 
all incredible that they should have been practised by the Egyp- 
tians, notwithstanding the humanity which generally characterized 
their institutions. We have besides the positive testimony of 
Manetho', that ^^ men called Typhonian were burnt alive in the 
town of Idithya (conjectured to be Eilithya) and their ashes scat- 
tered to the winds." Diodorus informs us what was meant by 
Typhonian, namely men of a red color, which was believed to be 
that of Typhon. This color, he remarks, was rare among the 
Egyptians, though very common among foreigners, and these 
Typhonian men were sacrificed by the ancient kings at the tomb 
of Osiris*. The Greeks believed that a king of Egypt of the name 
of Busiris had rendered himself memorable and odious by this 
sacrifice of strangers who had ventured into Egypt, or been driven 
by storms on the coast. As no such king is found in the lists, 
it was conjectured that Busiris means " tomb of Osiris* ;" and 
whether the etymology is sound or not, it is very probable that the 
tale originated in the custom of offering red-haired strangers, that 
is, natives of northern regions, to Osiris. Manetho adds, that a 
king named Amosis abolished the custom, and substituted a waxen 

' Of this practice among the Phcenicians and Carthaginians, no eyidenoe 
needs to be offered. Of the Arabs see Porphyr. de Abstin. 2, p. 226. Of 
the Greeks, Wachsmnth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, il 2, 225. Its pre- 
valence among the inhabitants of Palestine, and its abolition by Amosis^ 
who expelled the Hyksos, may lead to the supposition that it was intro* 
daced by the Phoenician Shepherds. 

• Plut Is. et Osir. p. 880 D. Athen. 4, p. 1*72. » Diod. 1, 88. 

* Diod. 1, 88. 

16* 
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teago for the bumfiii victim'. Theie U no canceivaLle Kuea 
whj H high-prie&t of Eg)^ should invent a atoiy so litUs cre^ 
■Uo to Lis midoD ; while it is quite credible that an iDkaman 
utoni, lime-bouored and sanctioned bj religion, should hava 
UKftHl nlong wiib civiliied roannerB, and iuatitutions ia (hdc 
j^uer&l character humane. No doubt the Egyptian considered R 
lypboiiinn Dian as acceptable a sac^rifice to hia god, as a Jew tx a 
lieretjc vns deemed by a Spanish Inquisitor; nor doee the drcnm- 
Btauce ihm in the latter case it was called a penalty, and not a sacri- 
fice, make any dilterence in the quality of the ad. HerodolUB 
indeed deiu«s the esiBtenee of the practice at any time in Egypt; 
but the reason which he gives for his disbelief ia not convindng. 
"How is it likely," he says, "that the Egyptians, to whom it is 
Bot lawful to sacrifice even animals, with the exception of sheep, 
and pure oxen and male calves and geese, should sacrifica men' I" 
He has himself, however, related that swine, so impure commonly 
ia the eyea of the Egyptians, that a touch of one rendered purifi- 
cation in the river necessary, were nevertheless on one day in 
the year offered in sacrifice to the Moon and Dionusos*. It is 
not safe to apply reasoning to a thing so capricious as super- 
Btition, or to conclude that a custom has never prevailed, because 
it is incongruous to the manners of a people as we see them. 
The Mexicans were a highly civilized people and their works 
of art not unworthy to be compared with those of Egypt; yet 
we know that their teocalUs were profusely stained with the blood 
of human victims, even of their own countrymen. The Egyp- 
tian priests had contrived to retort the odium of human sacri- 
fices upon the Greeks; they related that Menelaus, when driven 
into Egypt, seized two youths of the country, and sacrificed them 

' Porphyr. de Abatin. 2, p. 323. Euseb. Prtep. Er. 4, c. 16. Corop. 
Ovid, Fasti 6, 621, of the custom of throwing images of bulrusheB into tha 
Tiber, as a substitute for an ancient custom of drowning men. 

• a, 4fi. 'a. 47. 
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to obtain a favorable wind for his departure — a story evidently 
framed when they had heard from the Greeks of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia\ The monuments give us no positive evidence on this 
subject ; for the representation of kings grasping a score of cap- 
tives by their hair, and preparing to strike off their heads, if not 
altogether symbolical, has reference to military slaughter, not 
to sacrifice. It is found on monuments of the Ptolemies, and 
therefore certainly represents no real fact'. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the seal which the si^hragistes placed upon the victim, 
in order to mark it as lawful for sacrifice, bore according to Cas- 
tor* ** the figure of a man kneeling, with his hands bound behind 
him, and a sword pointed at his throat." A stamp has been found 
on which three bound and kneeling human figures appear, beneath 
the jackal of Anubis, the emblem of the infernal world*. Wil- 
idnson says that he has seen in the sculptures a group still more 
exactly corresponding with the description of Castor*. 

The period of the abolition of human sacrifices, or the substitu- 
tion of some symbolical rite for an actual shedding of the blood of 
life, is usually placed by tradition in those remote ages, in which 
the mythical and the historical element are with difSculty discrimi- 
nated. Thus in Greece, while the narratives of the heroic age are 
full of human sacrifices, in the historical times they were of rare 
occurrence, being confined to a few localities" and exceptional occa- 
sions'. When they had ceased in ordinary circumstances in Greece, 

' Herod. 2, 119. ' Rosellini, Mod. Reali, clxv. 3. 

* Plut la. et Osir. p. 868, B. * Leemans* Hornpoll. Hierog. pi. 47 a. 

* Manners and Customs, 6, 862. This author disbelieves the accounts of 
human sacrifices in Egypt 

' If the eldest born of the family of Atbaraas entered the temple of the 
Ijaphystian Jupiter at Alos in Achaia, he was sacrificed, crowned with gar- 
lands like an animal victim (Her. 7, 197). 

* Themistocles sacrificed three Persians to l^i6wooq *Qnf,aTniy before the 
battle at Salamis (Plut Them. 13). The omission of any mention of this by 
Herodotus cannot weigh against the precise account by Plutarch. 
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L'#» Atluuilaiu ywrij put to deatli two mnlefuctors at the fctlivil I 
|fl(lhoTljMg»lift.witli the ccromoiiiw of a sacrifice'; and the aaeri- j 
I 'pee of foreigiiWB in Egypt, wlio were forbidden bylaw to «nUt Iks 
eoontiy, ttxbibilH the same mixed cliaracter of a judici&l execution | 
and A Bacr^ rite. Thoeo who, bb au expiation (d^eTp<tvr,s x^), 
wer« pre(ipitHtc<l from Uie Leucadian promontory, were in lattt I 
tbon at Ifuwt mulefactorH'. 

Thera npp*ar to have been few Bacrificea exclusively expiatory 
ig the f^ptiant, but wlienever a victim woe offered, a prayer 
repeated over its head, " that if any calamity were about to 
I Iwfall tiither tbe aacrificers themsolvee, or the land of £^pt gene- 
rally, it might be averted on tiiis head." The head, after being 
cut oil', was not eaten by the Egyptians', but tlirown into the Nile, 
or sold to the Greeks in tonns where they trufficked. This moda 
of averting evil was very analogous to the practice of tlie Jews in 
rTtgKi'd to the scape-gouL Aaron was oomnianded, onc« in the 
r, fai take a live goat, chosen by lot for the purpose, and laying 
b hands upon his head, to confess over him all the iniquities and 
?.=ifiiia of the children of Israel and put tbem on the head 
of the goat, and send him away iuto the wilderness*. By this 

' WaphsiQOth, ii. 2, 221. Ovid relates how the intended oomniand of S 
haniao sacriliee was eluded by the ingenuity of Numa (Fasti, 3, S3S): 
Cajde caput, dixit. Cui Rex, parebimus, inquit; 

Ca^denda eat hortia erutn cepa meia. 
Addidit hie /UHiiinia. SianiHoa Bit ille eapillot. 
Postulut hie animam. Cui Numa piicit ait 
' Strabo, 10. p. 452. 

' Wilkinson observes (M. and C. 3, 311), that the head sometimes appears 
to be used for food bj the i^yptiana. There may have been exceptiona even 
in the time of Herodotus (2, 39), and (be aoulpturea in general belong to an 
age much earlier than hk 

• Levit. Jivi. 21. Deut iii. 1-9. If the author of a murder could not be 
founil, a heifer was to be brought to the brink of a torrent, and its head 
■truek oft. 3o, aeeording to Lev. iv. 1-12, the high-prieeta and elder* were 
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ceremony the people's apprehension of punishment for their sins 
was removed, and they could resume their worship without fear of 
its being unacceptable. 

This ceremony was practised with all victims, but the eviscera- 
tion and burning differed. In a sacrifice to Isis, which was one of 
the most solemn of all, the animal having been flayed, and the 
intestines, but not the other viscera, and the internal fat taken out, 
the neck and limbs were cut off, and the cavity of the body filled 
with bread, honey, raisins, figs and frankiD cense, with other odori- 
ferous gums. The whole was then burnt, being plentifully basted 
with oil. The rites of Isis were partly of a lugubrious character, 
representing the death as well as the recovery of Osiris. A fast, 
therefore, preceded, and during the burning the worshippers beat 
themselves. When it was over, the portions of the victim which 
had been reserved were eaten, probably by the priests in conjunc- 
tion with the offerers. Strabo* observes respecting the worship of 
Osiris at Abydos, that no music was used in the rites preliminary 
to the sacrifice, which was elsewhere the usual accompaniment, as 
among the Greeks and Romans. We find in the monuments no 
confirmation of the opinion that the Egyptians originally made 
only unbloody offerings to their gods'. It was probably a fiction, 
illustrative of the innocence of the primitive times, when the shed- 
ding of blood even in sacrifice was avoided*. They exhibit, how- 
ever, a great variety of unbloody offerings. Almost all the cha- 
racteristic productions of the country appear as gifts on the altars 

to lay their hands on the head of the yictim, and thus transfer to it the sin 
of ignorance. 

* 'El* rj 'Aj3vSta Ttiitoat rdv *0(riptv' Iv il rt^ Upto roi ^Offtpiios o^k l^tariv oirt 
to6dv aire ai\riT)iv ovTS xl/£Xrfi» dirdpxfodat r^ Otta Kad&irtp roXi IkWoii Oeotg 
iOos. 17, p. 814. 
' Macrob. Saturn. 1, 7, p. 150. See p. 863 of this volume, note' 
' Yetus ilia stas cui feciraus Aurea nomen 

Foetibus arboreis et quas humus educat herbis 
Fortunata fuit^ neo polluit ora oruore. — Ov. Met. 16^ OY. 
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of the pxls, specially the papyrus and the lotus, with the vegetnlilw 
must e"ie«m^ fur food, the water-melon, the radish aud the onion, 
the grape and the fig, eakca, milk, wine and ointment. Birds, 
especially die goose or duck of the Nile, were oflered iu saorifioa 
by UiB Egyptian», aa by the Jews ; a prautice leas common among 
the Grwks aod Romans. tJifU of objecla not to be consumed were 
also made to the gods, among wliich the sitting figure of Tniih U 
one of the most common, emblematic of the sincerity of the wo^ 
ahipper. An image of Thoth, the god of knowledge, la frequently 
presented, or the littrum with the head of Atlior, a soeptre, a fea- 
ther fan, a netklaca'. The spoils taken in war were also offered 
to the gods in great variety', and ei volos suspended in their teni" 
plas in commemoration of benefits conferred, eapecially in the cura 
of diseases'. Tlie statues of the gods were anointed with pertumed 
ointment, which was also placed in vases aa a gift before thar 
sbrine. The Egyptdana were celebrated for the composition of 
ointments, among wbieb were the Cyprine, perfumed by the Al- 
henneh plant, and the iagdai, of which the composition ia 
unknown*. Wine, besides being poured in sacrifice over the head 
of the victim, was also used in libations. Incense of various kinds 
was burnt before the images of the gods. In the temple of the 
Sun, resin was burnt in the morning, myrrh at noon, and kuphi at 
sunset'. The composition of this last was complex and elaborate; 
sixteen fragrant substances entered into it, and those who were 
employed in compounding it read a formulary from the sacred 
books', 
' Koeell. M. E. taT. cxlvl cxx. oxv. Will:. M. and C 5, 312. 

■ Rosell M. R. lii. liji. IxiL ' W[lk. M. and C. S, 895. 

* Athen. 16. p. 689. The tagdaa wsh alwj called piagdat, p being the 
Coptic nrtiele. ' Plut Is. et Osir. p. 883. 

■ In the oomposition of the sacred ointrnent of the Jews, mjrrh, oiDnamon, 
Bweet reed, casein aad olive oil were emplDj'ed (Exod. xxx. 22). Stact^ 
onjchn, galbanura aod frankincense wera to be mixed ti^ther, for the p«r- 
fame whieU was Co be kept in the Tabcirnacle (ver. 34), 
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A priesthood numerous, richly endowed, and freed from the care 
of providing for themselves, like that of Egypt, naturally employs 
itself in making its ritual more minute and elaborate, in multiply- 
ing ceremonies and processions^ and widening the separation 
between itself and the laity. Frequent and careful ablution is 
enjoined in Egypt by a regard to health and propriety ; the priests 
bathed themselves in cold water, twice every day and twice every 
night. They shaved their bodies every other day, to prevent the 
possibility that vermin should harbor upon them, and wore gar- 
ments of linen and sandals of papyrus only, that neither wool nor 
leather, being of animal origin, should be in contact with their 
persons. Their diet was chiefly flesh of oxen and geese* ; fish 
they were forbidden to taste, and beans ; both probably from die- 
tetic motives originally*, though the sanitary rule grew into a 
religious prohibition*, and mystical reasons were devised for it, so 
that to the priest even the sight of a bean was a pollution. In 
regard to this the practice of different temples varied. The priests 
of the Casian Jupiter near Pelusium never touched onions, nor 
those of the Aphrodite (Athor) of Libya garlic ; in other temples 
they abstained from mint, sweet marjoram, or parsley^. These 
refinements, which are recorded by late authorities, indicate a state 

* Their ritual was comprised in ten books, "concerning sacrifices, first 
frnitS) hymns, prayers, processions^ festivals and such like." Clem. Al. 
Strom. 6, 768. 

* O* fidvov ev&v^ dXXi trpovirt aiyQv, koX oioiv Kai 0otT^v (cows) Kdi i^dva>p. drrlj^ov 
rai ol Aiyvirriiav UptXi. Orig. c. Cels. 5, p. 264. With the exception of swine, 
cows and fish, it may be doubted if the prohibition extended beyond the 
Homes in which these animals were sacred. 

* Herod. 2, 87. Cic. Div. 1, 80 ; 2, 58. Fish, though not absolutely an 
unhealthy, is an impoverishing food, and the fish of the Nile are watery and 
insipid. Rosellini, Mon. Civ. 1, 222. 

* Plutarch, Is. et Os. p. 883 B. Tat; Upovpyiati KaX raU hyvitan iral iiahan 
^X 'J""*^*' ^''* '""^ baiov rd iyittvov. 

* Sext. Emp. p. 178, Bekker. 
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in which the leisure of the priesthood was employed in systematii- 
ing superstition. 

The practice of circumcision appears in its origin to have beffl 
national and not sacerdotal, and to have had no religious character^. 
According to Herodotus it was first introduced in £gypt, and imi- 
tated by other nations^ He had found it among the Colchians', 
attesting the presence of the army of Sesostris in his Asiatic expe- 
dition ; and from them it had been learnt in recent times by the 
Cappadocians and some other neighboring tribes. He was unoe^ 
tain whether the Ethiopians had learnt it from the Egyptians or the 
Egyptians from the Ethiopians, but inclined to the latter opinion. 
The Syrians in Palestine, among whom he says it also prevailed, 
are evidently the Jews. Among the Mesopotamian Syrians it 
appears to have been unknown. The Phoenicians, who practised 
it generally, had abandoned it where they had much intercoune 
with the Greeks. It appears from Diodorus (3, 31) that it was in 
use among the Troglodytes, who lived chiefly on the shores of the 
Red Sea, and were probably of Arabian origin. Besides the Jews, 
the Lluinieans, the Ammonites, the Moabites, and the Ishmaeht^* 
liad the same praitioe. The inhabitants of the cities of the Philis- 
tines\ liowevor, certainly had it not, nor those of the land of 
Canaan generally\ The Jews, liowever, appear to have been the 
only people in ancient times among whom it was strictly a national 
religious rite, and who therefore did not wait like the Egyptians till 
the age of fourteen, when reasons of health or purity might prompt 
to it, but submitted infants of eight days old" to circumcision. The 

* ITer. 2, 3Y. UcpirdnvovTai Kadapidrnros eivcKC* rrpoTifiuvrei Kadapol uvat \ 

tvr:pcvi(T7tpoi. 

* I lor. 2, 104. 'Hieron. ad Jerem. 9, 25. * 1 Sam. xviiL 2". 
' Gon. xxxiv. 14. In the time of Joseph us (c. Ap. 1, 42) the Jews alone 

praotised it of all the nations of Palestine. 

" The narrative of the eireumcision of her son by Zipporah (Exod. iv. 24) 
appears to indicate tliat t had begun to be neglected by the Jews Li Egypt, 
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words of Herodotus imply that it was general among the Egjrp- 
tians, but not that it was strictly universal or commanded by law*. 
From the language of the book of Joshua (v. 9), in which uncir- 
cumcision is called " the reproach of Egypt," it should seem as if 
then it was held disreputable among the Egyptians not to have 
undergone this rite ; in later times it appears to have been confined 
to the priests*, and to those who devoted themselves to science and 
letters.. Upon them it was probably imposed by the priesthood, as 
a troublesome initiation which would assist in excluding those who 
had no other motive than an idle curiosity'. It is even said by 
Origen, who could not be ignorant of the customs of Egypt at least 
in his own time, since he was a native of Alexandria, that without 
submitting to this rite, no one was allowed to study the hiero- 
glyphical character^. From the examination of the mummies it 

and that Moses had omitted to perform it on his own sons. It must^ how- 
ever, have been known to Zipporah, since upon the sudden and dangerous 
illness of her husband, she conceives this to be the cause of the displeasure 
of Jehovah, and immediately performs the rite with such an instrument as 
she had at hand. 

' Just before, speaking of the custom of washing their brazen vessels, he 
says very emphaticaUy, o^k b ftiv b J' ov* dWa iravrei* but this is not said of 
circumcision. 

' Tovf Upiai li 6aSs [tiv h\oK\fipovs vSfios 

TSiivar vap* ifxiv ^, (as ioiKCV dirrjpYfiivovi, 

Anaxandrides Athen. 7, 55. 

*Airdpxe<rBat was the action of the sacrificer, who cut ofif a small portion 
of the victim, and offered it to the god. Her. 4, 61. Horn. Od. /. 446, f 
422. Joseph, c. Apion. 1, 22; 2, 18. 

• Pythagoras is said to have been compelled to submit to circumcision, 
before the priests would admit him to the knowledge of their doctrines. 
Jablonsk. Panth. Proleg. § vii. 

* Apud .iEgyptios nullus aut geometrica studebat, aut astronomia secreta 
rimabatur, nisi circumcisione suscepta. Sacerdos apud eos, aruspex aut 
qaorumlibet sacrorum minister, vel ut illi appellant prophetae, onmis circum- 
cisos est Liter as quoque sacerdo tales veterum JEgyptiorum quas hiero- 
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KtUKieAn Uiat die practice was tery limited, not eKtcndiog to one in I 

Eftv' ; but it must be remembered, that a large proportion of lliew 

e not of verj- higli anlicjuity. 

Afoirdiiig to Diodoriia', the priests married only one wife, while 

rpolygniiiy was nllowwl to the rest of the population. The mm 

e brought up by their fathers and instructed by them in the two 

I'fcituls of writing, tlie sacred and the demotic'. It appeare to be 

1 1 Implied by Diodonis*, though he does not eipreaaly assert it, that 

study of geometry and astronomy was also uonfined to the 

priests. Tliere was a gradation of ranks among tliem. Besides 

tlie high jiriest there was an order of prophet<F- who wore the prc- 

sidentA of the temple, and whose duty it was to commit to memory 

the teu SHi^erdotol bookit, which uontained everything relating to 

I tlie laws and the gods and the edueation of the priests. Tu them 

[•also belonged the administration of tije temple revenues. The 

Wijuulophori had the charge of the books relatiog to me^licine; the 

KjSo/Mf««, from hie name, must have had the superintendenoa of (ha 

PUncred vestments, and also kept the vessel for lihadons and the cuMt 

of jiisn«., t)je hl^uianr-l of lonjr mo^vsure. He was ako spedallj 

charged with the books which contained the rules for the sealing 

of the victims. The sacred scribes, or hierogrammateis, possessed 

tlie knowledge and had the regulation of everything relating to the 

sacred utensils, to measures of capacity, the furniture of the tern- 

glypliicoB appellant nemo discebat nisi circumciaua. Origen, Comm. Ep. 
RoQi. 2, 13. 

'Madden, as quoted by Pettigrew on Mummies, p. 168. The French 
Coniraiflaion, Mem. 3. 83, attest ite existence. Wilkinson eaja — "The anti- 
quity of circumcision in Egypt is fully established by tlie monumeuls of the 
Upper and the Lower Country, at a period long anteeedeat to the Eiodim 
and the arrival of Joseph," but without specifying the evidence oa which 
lie relies. M. aad G 5, 318. 

• 1, 8a * 1, 81. See p 274 of this vol. 

' Oi fiiv iifui;, at the beginning of the section, appears to have its correla- 
tive m.ri il SMia ii\^as rao Aiywriar, a few lines from lie end. 
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pies and the places specially consecrated to them ; the course of the 
Nile and the topography of Egypt, the order of the sun, moon, and 
planets, geography, cosmography, and hieroglyphics. The horo- 
Scopus was required to be familiar with the four books of Hermes 
which treated of astronomy (astrologia), and the odos or singer 
with those which contained the hymns to the gods, and the regu- 
lations for the life of the king*. It appears that the same degree of 
strictness was not required from all the orders of priests. Accord- 
ing to Chaeremon, quoted by Porphyry (de Abstin. 4, 8), " true 
philosophy" was found in the prophetoe^ the hierostolistcBy the hie- 
roprammateis, and the horologi ; the rest, including the pastophori 
(who carried shrines) and the neocori (who had the charge of the 
edifice and its cleanliness), and the rest of the subordinate ministers, 
were bound to personal purity, but not the same strict abstinence 
as the others. 

Herodotus says that in Egypt no woman was invested with a 
sacerdotal office*. It is evident, however, that women were not 
excluded from all functions about the temples, since he explains the 
origin of oracles at Dodona and Ammonium by the carrying off 
of sacred attendants from Thebes'. The monuments confirm his 
statement, when explained with this limitation, for nowhere does a 
female appear discharging a properly sacerdotal office ; nor does 
the hieroglyphic for priest occur with the feminine termination. 
"Women, however, are found making offerings to the gods ; under 

^The priests of Memphis are enumerated on the Rosetta Stone as ol 

Apj(itptXi Ka\ ol irfMxftfirai ical ol els ^d aSvrov tloiropst>6ntvoi irpdf rdv /rroXtofidv ruv Bs&v 
Koi imftoi^dpot Koi Upoypaftnarets, Others are mentioned by the general name 
of priestS) who appear to have come by delegation from the other temples 
of Egypt 
• 2, 35. 

' 2, 64a, 'E^affov ol IpUs to9 Qri0atov ^tdSf Svo yvv ai K a i Ip ritas U QriBitatt 

l^ax^flvat itrd 4^oiy(«wr. One of these he describes afterwards as a/i^(mXe6- 

oway lp6» At6f 
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B the PtolmniM, in tmitatioQ of the Greeks, tlie; were invested iriA I 

H tiic office at (irieatoMes', I 

H Wlieu Iterodotus (2, 83) declares Uiiit the art of divination in 

^K' ^SyP^ belonged not to men, but to eome of the gods, we team from 

^L^u If onlK t}iut tbe Egyptian priesthood retained in their own haudi 

^ft ^UlAt puwi'rfu] inBtrument for govenung the minds of men, Hit 

^CMwer uf [iredicting the future, or giving commands in the namo 

et Hilt Divinity. In otiier countries this power was hereditary in 

MTtHin fiimili(«, or wss supposed to be possessed by individu^ 

who by Hupt'rior Bnnctity hs,d been admitted to the knowledge of 

Itbti divine mind, or by mystic rites and invocuUons had obtained 
it IVom siijwrhuman nonrcos. In Homer, for example, we find tliat 
Calcliiui nmong the Greeki, and Helenus among the Trojans, sro 
pOBsesMid of a gift of divination, wUith proceeds from the gods, but 
h BO fiir inherent in themselves, thai they have no need to consult 
tfaem in spetial eAses, Ho Tiresias, though he appears specially as 
the soothsayer of die Ismenian Apollo, predicts, commands and 
thrent«na hy virtue of the divine knowledge inherent in lum, 
wilJ.uiit ,-.>i<Milli.ig Apollo. Tiie ;/'■(/« of tlie Uiwix, the Olyliiidie, 
and the Telliadie at Elis, appenr for successive generations to have 
exorciW the office of diviners. Others wandered through Greece, 
offering their skill to individuals or communities. These practices 
seem to Imve been unknown in Egypt, where the monopoly of the 
priesthood would have been encroached upon, by the interven- 
tion of those wlio did not belong to it. It is said indeed by the 
prophet Isaiah (xix. 3), describing the terror and confusion of the 
Egyptians, that they should seek to the idlers, and to Ihe charm- 
en, and to them, that have familiar spirits. But he is describ- 
ing a time of general panic, when " tlie spirit of Egypt should tail 
in the midst thereof, and the counsel thereof be destroyed;" a 
state in which men are tempted to try new and forbidden means 
of delivering themselves from tlieir perplexities ; as Saul, deprived 
of the oracle of God, sought the witch of Endor. 

' Rosetta, Insor. Hierog. of Egyptian Soc. pL 17, 1. S. 
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The most celebrated oracles in Egypt were those of Hercules, 
Apollo, Minerva, Diana, Mars, Jupiter, and above ail that of La- 
tona in the city Buto^ The oracle of Hercules was probably at 
Canopus, where the god had a temple, and its fame seems after- 
wards to have been transferred to that of Serapis. The chief 
oracle of Apollo was at ApoUinopolis Magna ; of Minerva at Sais ; 
of Diana at Bubasds ; of Mars at Papremis ; of Jupiter at Thebes 
and Ammonium. The modes of divination in these, Herodotus 
says, were different, without informing us what they were. One 
probably practised in all was divination by sacrifices. As the 
Greeks are said to have learnt their system from the Egyptians, 
we may presume that in the country in which it was indigenous, 
as in that into which it was imported, it implied the examination 
of the entrails of the victims, as well as the manner in which they 
burnt away upon the altar, with a clear and steady blaze, or a dull, 
sputtering and divided flame. We read in later times of an oracle 
at Abydos, in which a god named Besa was consulted by means 
of written tablets* containing inquiries or petitions. The god of 
Baalbek, whose worship is said to have been introduced from Heli- 
opolis in E^ypt*, was consulted in the same way, and returned his 
answers in writing ; so did some of the Grecian oracles. Ordinarily, 
however, it is probable that the votary propounded his question, 
and the prophetes (who derived his name from presiding over the 
oracle*, not from foreseeing or foretelling) gave the answer. 

It does not appear that augury, or divination from the flight of 
birds, was in use in Egypt ; and we may conjecture the cause to 
have been, that superstition always attaches itself to something 
imperfectly known, and that in a country like Egypt, without 
woods or other hiding-places for birds, their habits would be too 
famiUar to influence the imagination. Its uniform climate, in 

> Herod. 2, 111, 183. * Ammian. MarceU. 19, 12. 

' Macrob. Sat 1, 28. 

* At Delphi and Dodona JlpSitavrn was the equivalent title. Herod. 2, 
55. 6, 65. Oomp. 8, 185, where the names are used as synonyraoue. 
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whicf}) rain auil tlinndftr ai« unknown, prevented Jiviaatioo from 
cr.ltstial jihenomena, tchith in the eWtric^l atmosphere of Etruiia 
bwnme a most important branch of the art. A tbundostonn 
would Im reckoned among the pro<ligies, which Herodotus' ufS 
they most carefiiUy recorded in writing with all their circumstonOM 
and con»e(|«enoeB, inferring that whenev** the prodigy recurred it 
vrouUI bring with it Hmilar results. From these records the prieatt 
would ex{>uuud to the people those e»ents, which excite the cori- 
onity of the popuUr mind, such aa monstrous birtha, the apee'jh of 
aniniald, uniisuul npjHtnrHncea of the Nile. The vulgar had besid«a, 
DO doubt, their own tnodea of judging of the futureL Good or CTil, 
waa uutiiuputM] from the actions of Apis, and froin his aocept" 
ing or rejwting the food which visitora offered him ; and pr» 
bably a siniilar eupeKtilion attai^hed to the other sacred aoimak 
Prom the aneoloto which Herodotus relates of Amasis', it appean 
that the oracluB did not disdain to answer such qiiestiona as with 
ns are proposnd to " cunning men and women'." Before he cana 
to the thron.^ he had supplied himself by theft with the mcHna of 
a voliiptunus life, and had been ol'tini brought by those who hus- 
peeted him before different oracles, some of which had acquitl«d 
and others had condemned him. Having the best possible evidence 
that the Intter were correct, after his accession he paid all honor 
to their gods aa speakers of the truth, neglecting the former as 
liars, and giving nothing for the repair of their temples. From 
the books of Genesis and Exodus, we learn how great was the 
authority of dreams in Egypt, and that the interpretation of them 
belonged to the wise men and magicians*, the hierogrammaUk and 

' 2, 174. 

' Coinp. 1 Sam. ix. 0, where Saul is repr«Mnt«d as resorting t« Sunne^ 
to obtain informittiuu reepecting his father's ssaea. 

' In B«brew 0''7a2"ini * nnme probably denoting wriiers. G<IL 
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hoTOseopt of the priestly body. Herodotus relates circumstances 
which show the same influence of dreams\ 

According to ChampolKon', the tomb of Rameses V. at Thebes 
contains tables of the constellations and of their influences for every 
hour of every month of the year. Thus in the latter half of the 
month Tobij ^ Orion rules and influences at the first hour the left 
arm ; Sirius, at the second, influences the heart ; the Twins, at the 
third, the heart ;" and so on*. A papyrus in the British Museum, 
of the age of Rameses m., contains a division of the days of the year 
into lucky and unlucky*. On the sarcophagus of Rameses IV., the 
twenty-four hours are represented, showing the antiquity of this 
division. Each has a star placed above it and a figure ; twelve 
male, representing the day, have their face turned towards the god 
Horus, the representative of the Sun ; twelve female, towards a 
crocodile, the symbol of darkness*. In a great astronomical picture 
from the tombs at Bab-el-Melook, a variety of circumstances, con- 
nected with the rising and setting of the stars, are evidently indi- 
cated*, but in the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to 
give the meaniug of the Egyptian characters. 

Herodotus^ euumerates, besides sacrifices and divination, three 
religious ceremonies which the Egyptians had devised, and which 
the Greeks had borrowed from them. The introductions^ are fre- 

» 2, 189. « Lettrea, p. 239. 

* Lepaius (Einleitung, 1, 110) denies that the constellations are represented 
as having, an influence upon the parts of the body, which he supposes to 
refer to some distribution of the heavens^ represented under the symbol of 
the human figure. 

* Dublin U, Mag. v. 28, p. 187. 

* See the posthumous publication of Champollion's Drawings of Egyp- 
tian Antiquities, vol. 8, 272, 274. 

* Ibid, vol. 3, p. 277. 

^ % 58. Tlavriyipif A 2j9a xal vofttrdif koI rr fovaytiyhs irpdrot dvBp^ 
WW¥ A-ly^vrtot eiot ol iroinffdfitvoi' km iraph rwrotv 'KXXfives ^uddftKom, 
CSomp. Eph. IL 18. At' oi> Ixo^v Hiv vpoaayoyy^p npdg rdv narlpa. 
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^ttlWDtljr represented in the monunienls. Sometimes a god, some- 

^Bm S prietit appoura conductiDg a king hj the hand to Ae 

^■MCBoe of the tutrinry god of the temple'. At otiier tiuies the 

BfciBi* MlowB, uDeriug a prajer or prescntiug a gift to liie god'. 

■Jhe proctMiont, vd^qI, were verj numerous ; Bpacious t«m|il«&, 

UoAy (.-oluuu^es, &nd avenues of trees or mystic figures afforded an 

F;i^porluuity of muking them nic«t impreeeive to the spetiatwB. 

I 'Ib« Taricty of gnnttuiita liy whieb the priesti were distinguished, 

[ < Mill more their ttyiubollcal he&d-dresses and the insignia which the; 

^1 wrrii'd iu their h^nds, furnished additional means of gratifying the 

«ye, while the religious character of the xpectaele was maintuned. 

L ClcmmN AJexnndrinus* hns deaerihed the order in which the Eve 

■idtfltrent elaasea of priesta appeared on these oc<^asioas, the Singer 

fc^ning the procession, followed by the Horoscopus, the Diere- 

ld|Tamniat and the Stolietes, the Prophetes as highest in dignity 

Bvlwing it. The monumenta exhibit theoe different orders,' hot 

mStOt in exact correspondence with this description. The most 

sp]i>ndid processions werp those in which the iniRgea of the gods 

were carried about and displayed to their worshippers, from whose 

view they were ordinarily hidden in the as f the temples, or 

if not the images themselves, more portal 1 p es f them. Such 

processions were called C'omasiie by tli C k and the priests 

who carried the images CoiimsIce*. It has been uppos d that an 

early reference to this custom is found in th II ad ( 4 4) where 

Jupiter and the gods are said to have gone to feast for twelve days 

' Rosellini, M. del Ciilto, vi, 2, viii. 1. M. Reali, clxiv. S. In all Ihese 
cs£CB Home is the conducting god, if it be not rather a priest weuing the 
inBigiiia of Horus. 

' Roaellini, M. R. cxiii. 1, 3. The priest who is represented as follovin; 
rnaj be understood n^M^ording to i^ptisn art^ aa standing betide the king. 

* Strom. S, p. 7G1, ed. Potter. Compare p. 3TS of this volume. 

■ Strom. G, p. 671, Potter. 'E. rail .aXotfenit np' ainl, iu^ieIsk. IMod. 
Sic. 3, 4, with Wesaeling'e note. 
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**witli the blameless Ethiopians." According to Diodorus*, this 
originated in the custom of carrying the image of Jupiter across 
the river into Libya and bringing it back some days after. It is 

m 

very probable, considering how many of the religious edifices of 
Thebes were on the Libyan side of the river, that such a custom 
existed ; we have indeed positive proof of it in the Ptolemaic times', 
but it could never give rise to a story of his going up the river into 
Ethiopia. These Ethiopians, whom Homer places on the verge of 
the ocean, that is the remotest point of the world towards the South, 
were invested, like the Hyperboreans who lived in the extreme North, 
with qualities which fitted them to be the associates of the gods ; 
and hence the story of the annual visit of Jupiter and the Olym- 
pian deities to them for twelve days. The account of Diodorus 
betrays itself to be one of those accommodations of Egyptian history 
and customs to Greek mythology which had begun in the time of 
Herodotus, but greatly increased before Diodorus wrote. That pro- 
cessions with the images of the gods, however, were made by water, 
is probable not only from the circumstance that the Nile was the 
nation's highway, and that the temples generally stooJ near it, 
but also from the manner of their transport, even when not taken 
beyond the limits of the temples. The image of the god, or the 
Bacred animal which was his symbol, is seen placed in a boat (pari), 
sometimes exposed to view, at other times concealed in a shrine ; 
and we find an ofiicer of the court of Thothmes V. described in 
his tomb as " having charge of the bari of Ammon'." No other 
reason for the adoption of this form is so obvious, as that boats 
were actually employed in early times, and retained as symbols, 
even in processions wholly made by land. 

Li form these processional boats, shallow and highly curved at 

» I, 9*7. 

* Peyron, Papyr. GrsBC. 1, p. 8, L 2. vpds H^ Sid^aaiv ro9 fuytcrov 6to9 
'AfiUfSpoi (p. 8, 1. 20). 
' Rosellini, Mon. Storici, iii. 1, 212. 
VOL. I. 17 
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mcb oml, rca^niblo (Jiciec in whieli the embalmed bodies are [«pK- 
miiUk] as wnveye*! acfoss the Nile at TLebes to their place of 
inUrment id tho Libyan IuIIh'. The; are udomed at tlie BUrn anil 
provr witii the diariK^t<;riBliu ay mbol of the goda, as tlie ram'e head 
of Kiieph, the BOcrvd lotus, tlie hawk'a heud of Qorus. The god 
ItiniNoIf ia either ueated in the centre of die bari, or this place ii 
occupied by a nhriuc richly adorned with sacred embloms, in whicb 
he is at times cont^aled, at others disclosed. On the model of such 
n shrine ae this the Ark of the Covenant of the Hebrews appears 
lo have been conatnicled, which contained the Tables of ths 
Law, the Pot of Manna and the Rod of AaroD. The mixed 
figure of the Chembiin which were placed at either end and owr- 
flhndowed it with their wings, has a parallel in some of those ] 
Egyptian representations in whii^h kneeling figures spread their 
wings over tlie shrine*. Sometimes the shrine w^ not placed oo a 
boat, but tlio image of the god stood upright upon a platform, 
Bopported by poles which the priests carried*. Itt tliis also we see J 
a resemblance to tLe Ark of the Covenant, which whs furnished 1 
with rinir* lliiV)ti Ji which poles were passed for trall^porting it from 
place to place. The shrine was thus home around tho sacred 
precincts, and rested in some conspicuous place, where incense was 
burnt and sacrifices and offerit^ made before it. If the temple 
waa dedicated to more than one god, their images were borne 
together. Clemens Alexandrinus mentions the representations of 
two dogs (denoting the upper and lower hemisphere), a hawk and 
an ibis, as carried by the E^ptians in their sacred processions. 
The figure of Anuhis, with the head of a jackal, which the Greeks 
took for a dog, the hawk of Horus, and the ibis of Thoth, are often 

' See Wilkinson, M. & C. plates 88, 84. 

' WilkinBon,M, AC. 6,276. TTieword Q'SIIS. which haa no etjnw- 
Iog7 in tha Semitic langnages, a probably nlliBd t« the ffiij/ of the Grwka. 

' Jer. X. G: "Tbey (the idols) ore upright as the palm tree, but spekk 
not; they tnuat needs be borne because tbej cannot go." Alao Is. »ItL 7. 
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seen among the sacred emblems thus carried; but it does not 
appear on what occasion these four alone were used. 

On the walls of the great temple at Esneh and the palace of 
Medinet Aboo* we find portions of the sacred calendar of these 
places, in which the order and ceremonies of sacrifice and procession 
throughout the year have been recorded. These, however, are mere 
local rubrics for the worship of each place. Unless we should be 
fortunate enough to discover, among the remains of Egyptian writing, 
some work analogous to the Fasti of the Romans, we must remain 
ignorant of the yearly cycle of the festivals and sacrifices which the- 
whole nation celebrated. Some of them from their nature were 
appropriate only to certain seasons of the year. Plutarch says 
that the ceremony called the disappearance of Osiris was celebrated 
on the seventeenth of the month Athyr (October), and that it 
represented the decrease of the waters of the Nile, the cessation of 
the Etesian winds, the increase of darkness and diminution of light,. 
and the nakedness of the land through the fall of the leaf. The 
rites of mourning, which Plutarch describes as performed by the 
priests, for four successive days from the seventeenth of Athyr", 
when they clothed the image of the cow which symbolized Isis 
with a black veil, belong necessarily to the decline of the year". 
The subsequent ceremony at the supposed finding of Osiris when 
the priests went to the seashore on the 19th of the month, and 
mixing a portion of earth with fresh water formed an image of the 
clay, in the shape of a lunar crescent, crpng out that Osiris was 
found*, marks the season of the year when the water of the Nile 

* Champollion, Lettr. d'Egypte, p 203, 360. 

* Is. et Os. § 39. p. 8<i6. " See p. 279 of this volume, note*. 

* Plut u. 8. does not say on the 19th of what month this ceremony was 
performed ; but it cannot have been of Athyr, for the mourning lasted from 
the I'Zth to the 20th inclusive. Jablonsky conjectured 7)/bi (January), in 
which month the lengthening of the days begins to be visible; Wyttenbach 
Pharmuthi (April); Wilkinson, M. <fe C. 5, 301, Pachons (May). None of 
these alterations- has any critical authority, and it appears that Flatarch 
bad omitted the mention of the month. 



^V uif^ }m aspacted la num. Tb« feetivat kept in honor of tk 

^^^ MMavf Uifron PlMsjiica,ickeDQikis were uffered to Ler tDatked 

wilb ■ UpjnpotBinUK, tb« tvtabol of Typhon, expresses the triumph 

•/^%litvf«r4MkiM»>,U lh« winttf so]sti«>. The feast called the 

* EBtaMB of Oiirik iBtu the Hood," vm celebrated at the new mooii 

«f tk« nMrtk rhanriKilh or Margh, tlie tK^uing of spring, aod 

«■• Mitotl5 d«gtM<d in Mmbnliie the renevred fertility of tbe 

«Hlli'. Tkm *■ tb« oecannM, ]>rDh«l>tj', on which alone, acoordiag 

to Bji»iulii% it mm UwSil in Egjpt to sacrifice iiwine, Dionusoa 

aad tfat Mot* ta hi* meeeimt aOBweiiiig to Oxiris and Ists. On iKe 

f^ of At fatml «nf; man aacHAoMi a swine before bis own 

Aam to IHawMM, sad then fwt U to be carried away by lite 

9nmkmi vT wbotn In Lad porehaMd it. Bui on the day of Um 

fafitri iUwIt, the riBi&e ihu had been sacrificed was eaten, Gte 

iutmai Am, «ixh tl>* ntmrnty of th« tail, baring been burnt', 

^^^ ^kiMIim faiiinl 6x«d bjr it* italiin' to a particular time of the year 

^^H vaa ft* yStm, ^^uA Ddiodunis' d«cribes as being celebrated 

^^^ ah^l th« *«iUBn aJiCiiv and at thr first n^ of the waters of the 

Ni'i'; which was pcpulariy conceived as the miiture of earth and 

vAUT. the ^'uivv c^ all life, but tnTStically as the union of Isis and 

t>.jri#- Ai ihs f.?«ival ihe priests were accustomed to drop a piece 

!<■ nwRcv and the pfwlVcis gifts of gold into the Nile near Phils', 

Tbe tMw:-,»'.V< d^ffervd Ironi the other festivals, as they brought 

iii^'iber. ii\'t the worshippers ai a single temple, or the inhabitants 

t.^' a sinjT-e n<>uie. bui of all E^^pt. The panegyries which in the 

■ HiV Is. rt iV ^ 4&, p, St*. 

' FIbi. ». t Htfr\>Jo:iB, i *:, sajs on the /tJl moon, bat probably tl» 
»A^i>e Hviiva^ t» ttt*4BL l>psiu£ thinks a fefjiva] wu kept at the bt^inninff 
ashi '?. !h^ Bthtli? i»'f«>^h lunitkia. Einlnlui^ 1, p. 137. 

' nt^ aBiTH^iii -.il this frsiiTal mar aMoont for the eirFDinstanee, that 
».>ni iihaaiKiinj lfc«r impuriiT. larj* herds irf swine were kept in Egypt 
IV' iivut> .'/ lt«nBi. a miiiiarv nun, bai of ih« swvnlaUl order, at Eilithyii, 
<3^tvl4 a orwAki i4^ ^ ?4ook of ■»■»,■>* o£ different kinds, and among them 

k|p^^Mtlk »,% • Sen. X. a 4, % t. 
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Rosetta inscription the priests of Memphis decree in honor of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, were to begin on the first of the month Thoth, 
in all the temples of Egypt, and sacrifices and libations were to be 
performed. But the panegyrics of which Herodotus speaks*, 
resembled the Olympian and Pythian games, which collected the 
people from all parts of Greece at one spot. They were all held at 
temples in Lower Egypt, where the population was most abundant, 
and the means of transport by the branches of the river and the 
canals were most ready. The greatest resort of all was to the temple 
of Artemis at Bubastis, which was near the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile. A crowd of both sexes embarked on one of the large boats 
called bariy which were used for navigating the Nile. As they were 
carried down the stream some of the men played on the pipe and 
the women on the cymbals, whose noisy music was especially 
adapted to excite the passions, while the rest sang and beat time 
with their hands ; and when they reached any town on the bank, 
they ran their boat along shore. The celebration of the festival of 
a female divinity seems in Egypt, as in the festival of Ceres at 
Eleusis, to have given unusual licence to the female sex, and as they 
danced and shouted, they jeered the women of the place with inde- 
cent gestures'. When they arrived at Bubastis they ofiered nume- 
rous sacrifices, and more wine was consumed in this festival (the 
historian means probably in libations) than in all the rest of the 
year. The numbers who assembled were estimated by the natives 
at 700,000 persons, besides children. There is a propensity to 
exaggeration in all such estimates, which besides can never be accu- 
rately made ; but from the example of the Jewish Passover, the 

* 2, 68. 

• The acconnt given by Clemens Alex. Coh. vol. 1, p. 17, Potter, of the 
gestures of Baubo, in endeavoring to divert the melancholy of Ceres, exhi- 
bits a literal correspondence with the words of Herodotus. Even in Sparta 
the festivals of Diana were not free from licentious words and gestures. See 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 1086. 
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^grima^ to Mecca aai tlioae of the Hindus, ve see how oat^ 
Dial m tim reaort of cNWdK to a oonseciated spot, to the temper d( 
orientitl nntioD)!. In regard to the numl>er which (locked to it,tlie 
JtctiTuI of \s\» at Dusiris atme next to tliot of Artemis. The saen- 
this goddess hae been already described ; ae the festival had 

jeferiMica to the denth of Osiris, the votaries, men and women, 
heat tlieir breaat« while those portions of the victim were consamed 
<v1iich were placed upon the alt*r. Herodotus remarkB that the 
Ciuians who settled in Egypt weotbeyond the f^yptiaos themeelvei 
in the expresiiion of their grief, and wounded their foreheads witb 
foives, according to the barbarous customs of the Asiatic nations'. 
The festival of Mars at Papreniis, however, was celebrated in I 
BUnner more cluiracterUlic of the fanatical character of ^ese 
Iweigoera than of tlje Egjplaana. Sacrifices were performed, ai 
here; but when the sun was setting, some of the priests 
'mdeavored to wheel back into the temple the image and ^Ided 

irine of the god, which had been taken the preceding day into a 
■ed edifice near at hiind. Tlieir entrance was opjiosed by the 
rest, who stationed themselves, armed with clubs, at the gate; and 
Ibe party who sought admission being aided by the votaries, who had 
also furnished themselves with clubs, a battle ensued, in which many 
wounds were inflicted, and, as Herodotus believed, lives lost The 
legend of the priests expl^ned the custom as commemorating the 
forcible entrance which Mars made into the temple, when he wished 
to visit' his mother after a long absence, in which the priests had 
forgotten his person. More probably it had a reference to the wa^ 
like attributes of the god, and may have been a substitute for a 
combat with more deadly weapons. The feast of Isis-Neith at Sais 

' Comp. Deut. idv. 1. Wounding the forehead at a private faueral impro- 
bably there intended ; but tbie was no daubt the origin of the same praatjce 
in the funet-eol mjat^riee. 

' There is a doubt irespecting the meaning of the passage in Her. 2, 61. 
Compare note ('), p. S6S. 
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was accompanied with a general illumination on one of the nights. 
It was performed, according to the custom of the southern 
nations, not within, but around the houses, by means of shallo.w 
saucers filled with oil and salt, and those who were prevented from 
attending the festival illuminated their respective cities. Neither 
Herodotus nor any other author has mentioned at what season of 
the year this festival took place, or what was its import^ We may 
conjecture, that as the inscription in the temple of Neith declared 
her to be the mother of the Sun^, this kindling of lamps may have 
been intended to celebrate her as author of light In a country 
whose religion was less symbolical than that of Egypt, we might 
have been contented to explain it only as a proof of that association 
of festivity with artificial light, which shows itself in the customs of 
all nations. The festival in honor of Latona at Buto, and of the 
Sun at Heliopolis, consisted only of sacrifices. The sacrifice of a 
swine to Dionusos has been already mentioned. In other respects 
the festivals in his honor appear to have been conducted, as among 
the Greeks, with indecent emblems, and processions led by the pipe, 
while tlie women followed singing the praises of the god. The 
choral dances, which from the first formed a part of the festival 
among the Greeks, and ultimately gave birth to the drama, were 
unknown to the Egyptians', and the festival seems always to have 
been confined in Egypt to the villages, as it was in its rudest state in 
Greece^. Herodotus believed that Melampus taught the Greeks 
the custom of phallic processions in honor of Dionusos, having 
himself le^unit it from the Phoenicians who ha I settled in Boeotia with 

*■ There was a lod; Uyos^ but he does not mention it (2, 62). 

• See note ("), p. 327. 

EXXiiffi. Her. 2, 48. 

* Her % 48. v^i ian l^evprifiiva Svov rt irii\yaia dyiXfiaTa vevpdnravTa^ r& rrept" 
^Uv9i tcarh xu/ia; ywaiKts* Arist. Poetb 6. K.i^<oiois oitcdnd ro8 ffw/ia^cit 



H Oadmiu. The fenlival wliicb Plutaruli' calk Faamylia, and mp- 
■'pOnCB to have derived iu name from Paamjles, who announced lbs 
I'lbth of OairJB to tlie world, was oviiletiUj' a. phallic eeremon; ot 
tb« kind divcribed by Horodotua. 

a other ritea connected with tliis g»il in EgH't, of ft 
i;*ery different oharacwr from tlie proc«Bsions and viliage-festivak 
Kvhiuti have been just deseribed. " There is at Saie," sajs Hen- 
f dttlUB', " ill the temple of Minerva, a burial-place of iiim, whom in 
I conueclion 1 deem it not kwful to mention," that a, of 
Logins; "And adjoining to tlie temple a Inks. In this lake imi- 
■ iktivu represents tiona of his buflerings ore performed by night, 
■tirhich thu Egyptians call myvleriei, 1 know more purticuLara 
lout tliese things; but let them remain buried in Bilenm." 
« Bufferings were no doubt the adventures of Osiria, when he 
enclosed iu the cheat by Tjphon, and afterwards cut to pieces. 
s the body was Hoaled down the Nile, and carried to Bjblos, and 
t Isis embarked on the Nile to collect the portions of his body, 
e why a piece of water was cliotten for the ]ierformance of 
these mysteries. The mysteries of Ceres, tailed Thesmophoria by 
the Greeks, concerning the nature of which Ilerodotus in the same 
passage declines to speak, had also been brought from £lgypt> 
The daughters of Banaus had taught this rite to the Pelasgian 
females of the Peloponnesus. When tlie Peloponnesus was con- 
quered by the Dorians, and the old inhabitants expelled, Arcadia 
alone retained its original population and the rites of Geres. The 
reason for his silence was in both cases the same ; it was inauspi- 
cious to mention death and Hades' in connection with a god ; 
Osiris had been killed by Typhon, and Proserpine carried to tlie 
unseen world by Pluto. The mysteries related to the deaths and 
sufferings of the gods'. It does not appear that in Egypt they 

' Is. et Oeir. g 12, p. 356. ' 2, 171. " Comp, Her. 2, 132. 

' Couaideni aaera ipsa et mysteria; inyenies esitus tristea, fata, funera 
Tim (Min. Fnli^ 21, 185). This will esplain Cio. Tuac. 1, 1% 
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were otherwise separated from the popular religion, than by the 
circumstance of the nocturnal gloom in which from their nature 
they were celebrated. Even the Eleusinian mysteries were open 
to every one who spoke the Greek language and was not stained 
with crime. Men were excluded by their sex from the Thesmo- 
phoria. In the Bacchanalian mysteries, where licence undoubtedly 
prevailed, means were taken to prevent the entrance of all who did 
not belong to the association ; but these appear to be later cor- 
ruptions*. 

When we read of foreigners being obliged to submit to painful 
and tedious ceremonies of initiation, it was not that they might 
learn the secret meaning of the rites of Osiris or Isis, but that they 
might partake of the knowledge of astronomy, physic, geometry and 
theology, of which the priests were supposed to have exclusive pos- 
session. It was only when transferred to Greece, where a public 
religion was already established with which they were not congenial, 
that the Egyptian rites connected with the history of Osiris became 
a secret religion. In their origin they had no immoral character' ; 
but large crowds of both sexes cannot be assembled and drawn to 
a distance from their homes without danger to morals. Secret noc- 
turnal assemblages afford the opportunity of licence, and in the cor- 
ruption of manners which overspread the Koman empire, the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries may have degenerated so far, as to deserve the cha- 
racter given of them by the Christian Fathers. We must not pro- 
nounce that the spectacle which would grossly offend our eyes 
argues a depraved heart in those to whom it bore a sacred charao- 
ter ; nor make religion responsible for the mischief which results 
from holy fairs. The .Christian Church was compelled to put an 

13, without supposing with Warburton (D. L. 1, 152) that Euhemerism wag 
taught in the mysteries. 

* Comp. Liv. Ub. 89. 

' The Bacchanalian religion itself appears in its origin to have been 
ascetic ratlier than licentious (Eur. Hipp. 959). 

17* 
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Mid to nwbjmal feetivnU' from their flagitious consequences. But 
it u impoMiUe Hiat oitiior in Egypt or in the days of Athemu 
iixtep^iBiiunpe, licfintioutinesb can Lave been sanctioiied as a pan 
of llii.-ir n>1i^ious rit«i. Il was iliffercut with the Isiuc rites, wliicb 
make tJinir itppmrunL-fl towards the end of the fiotnaa republic; 
initiation into them was a source of gain to vagabond prieata of 
both HflXM, and they teftiu often to ha<re been abused. Yvt eTeo 
they nuinberLvI many ainong their votaries who were supei^dtioo^ 
but nini/ere and Mcelic in their practice', at lenst for the time. 

It il probable that thv different orders of Egyptian priests would 
pOBseu in vwy dificKnt df^jees the knowledge of their theolo^cal 
syiitARi : whilo tlie majority were trained iu the oereraonial duti» 
of the temple and the altar, few only were acquainted with their 
import and history, and the metaphysics doctrines whiuh had 
either given birth to their religion or been deviled for its explaaar- 
tion. Such gradations must exiat iu every body, even throu^ the 
diSereneo of natural capacity; in Egypt they seem to have been 
* connected with a graduated scale of instruction, each order i>eiiig 

belonging to diem were contained'. But it does not appear that 
the ascent from one step of knowledge to another was accomplished 
by undei^oing a series of trials, increasing in severity according to 
the sublimity of the truth to be communicated. These have been 
minutely described by some writers without any warrant either 
from the monuments of Egypt or froia historical sources. They 
have taken for granted that there must have existed a very close 
correspondence between the Eleuainian mysteries of Ceres and the 
ceremonies by which aspirants were admitted to the knowledge of 
■ See Warburton, D. L. 1, 169. ' Propert. Eleg. 2, 33. 

• Alyitriai ai rati iiriro^^oEiTi ri iFu^i nfiaiv ilycriSttra fiHnlpia oiit ^4r fliflWuif 

ji QiT^r*! t JtJ rjt Tfo^Jx Mi rnt Mnl<(a( la! 7-o8 litovi. clem. AlfT, Strom. 
e, p. 870, ed. Potter. 
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the esotenc doctrines of Egypt. There is no evidence, however, 
that any esoteric doctrines were taught in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. They were accompanied with various rites, expressive of 
the purity and self-denial of the worshipper, and were therefore 
considered to be an expiation of past sins, and to place the initiated 
under the especial protection of the awful and potent goddesses 
who presided over them. The mythic history of Ceres, Proserpine 
and Bacchus, was repeated in symbolical actions ; and in these, and 
in the hymns which were sung, there must have been much that 
had reference to the un^en world ; the very act of initiation into 
their mysteries was supposed to prepare for the votary a more 
favorable reception from them, when he reached the realm over 
which they presided*. In this sense the doctrine of a future life 
may be said to have been taught in them ; but it was a part of the 
popular belief, no esoteric doctrine of the mysteries, nor was it 
inculcated in any purer and more spiritual form, but in the same 
mythological garb in which it had been long familiar. In Egypt 
the belief in a future life was mixed with the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, but it is very doubtful whether this entered into 
the Eleusinian mysteries'. There is no trace whatever of the com- 
munication of any doctrine at Eleusis respecting the gods at 
yariance with the popular creed, or of a system of cosmogony and 
metaphysics ;• and therefore as far as an argument from analogy 
can avail, we are authorized to conclude, that what Herodotus calls 
the mysteries of Egypt conveyed no such information on these 
points. 

Besides annual festivals, the Egyptians, like the Greeks and 

* SchoL AristicL p. 101, quoted by Lobeck, Eleusinia, p. TS. "EUyov d 
*EXXi7ye( i>s ol T<k ftvar^pta nvuBevrti tvficvovf koI (Aeo) rffi Uspcti^vfn iTvyj(^a»o», 
Cicero (Leg. 2. 14) expresses himself less mythologically : " Neqiie solum (a 
mysteriis) cum betitia yivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe 
melioi^ moriendi** 

* See Lobeck, u. «. 



S9i ABCtKlTT KOrPT. 

BotnaiMt iDiwt h»vo hod otliM* of l<» frrqif^nt occurreDcc. Suiji 
■ W ihn Undiog ot ApU, wbicL must Iiave recurred ev&j quvUr 
I of a d-miirj-, if not oftc-niT, ns if he survived iLat term lie was pul 
i to rifSlli. PUilftny EpipJjanw, on the llusetta Stone, is called 
[••IflTil of tlio '^ritt«^utBl^lle»," or Panegyty of Thirty Yeara; and 
ltkvU)(h Uio wrrespoudiiig Lieroglyphie is vrnnting, from the frsc- 
« of the fllone, it baa bwn aacirlaiDed from other monnments, 
1 ia found Ra mrly as tb«i sixth dynasty', and ia afWwarda a 
■gular title of tbo Egyptian kiogs. I'robabiy it had reference to 
I floniQ antnmoraical poriwl, but nu uitiafitcUjr}- explauation hae been 
I ^ren eitliar of tliin or of Ui« nnme tel, which is found couDected 
1 with th« hieroglyphic of the PaDcgyries. 

BBOl-. UI. DOCTRINE OV A PUTLTtS LIFE. 

Tt upptMirs almost impossible for man not to conceive of hinuelf 
tnpoMd of two elements, a corporeal and a spirittial prindpl^ 
which a different destiny is assigned, when their temporary union 
is disanlved by death. The larger and grosser part ia visibly 
jestnred to the earth ; but it is only by the analogical reasonings 
of philosophy that men have ever been brought to believe that tho 
Boul m involved in the same destruction. The instinct of nature 
prompts to a belief in its continued existence, which is the more 
easily cheiislied, because it has no sensible properties distinct from 
matter. But wide differences appear among nations, in regard W 
the degrees of activity and enjoyment attributed to the soul in its 
aeparate state. The Jews, before they had become ac<^uainted in 
the captivity with the Zoroastrian doctrine of a resurrection, con- 
ceived of the grave as a place in which the souls of the dead repose 

' Lcpaius, Einloitnng in die ChroEologie, I, p. 161, 166, quotes Dion C*s- 
uiu, 02, p. 102S, aa the only pDBsagc of ui aucient aathor in which mention 
ia mnde of a tnacanterU. Tlirasea. iv HaiaStf rg varjiiSt rpay^iiar^taTi n 
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in a state of inactivity and unconsciousness*, though not of extinc- 
tion. The question of Samuel to Saul, " Why hast thou disquieted 
me to bring me up ? * " indicates that the dead were supposed to be 
simply at rest in the grave, yet in such a state that they might by 
necromantic arts be temporarily recalled to consciousness. The 
sublime description of Isaiah*, in which the dead are roused up to 
meet the king of Babylon, is framed on the supposition that they 
are ordinarily in a state of unconsciousness, which might, however, 
be broken by the strong excitement of curiosity to welcome a new 
visitant, and of revenge to triumph over a fallen enemy. The con- 
dition of the dead as described by Homer is not very diflferent from 
this. The soul is not annihilated by death, but it is removed to a 
land of mist and shadows, beyond the remotest habitations of men, 
where it dwells in such a state of feebleness* that it cannot exercise 
its powers till it has been revived by a libation of blood, and thus 
in some measure reunited to the former cause of its life^ The 
greatest of the Grecian heroes declares that he would gladly assume 
the place of a hireling, if he might return to the upper world". 
Neither among the Jews nor the Greeks was this state believed to 
be one of retribution for mankind generally. Only a few person- 
ages of mythic celebrity are represented as undergoing a special 
punishment for their crimes, which is itself a prolongation or sym- 
bolical representation of their history on earth, not the result of 

* Even the good Hezekiah speaks of death as a state in which there conld 
be no praise of God, and therefore no conscious existence for the pious. 
Isaiah xxxviiL 18. 

' 1 Sam. xxviii. 15. • xiv. 9. 

* Huii irXiis dtSdaSs KareXdifiSVf IvBa rt vtKpoi 

Od. X', 4*74. IL «//, 72. 

* Od. >', 141, 161. Teiresias is an exception, and by the special favor of 
Proserpine retains his faculties («' 490). 

* Od. X', 488. 

/ 
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wy juilgcunnt pujhuhI upon diem l>efors their entiaBCe mU (he 

L,in>rld (ifapiriU. Miuos bd«ed appears eMmaing the office ol t 

Ljiu^re amonif the di^ad, who plead Uieir causes before bim; bat 

ia only R continuation of tiia eortlily office, as Orion dtatet tbe 

:iw« a( tliu witU bviuts whom he had staia, or the heruw in 

Virf^il'ti ElyHLUin doliglit lliemselvea in the care of horses, arms and 

Pckariota'. It was a later conception to make Minos (witii .£>cus 

i RliaJamuithys) the judges who det.-ided on the chuacteis of 

the dejul, and allotted th^m their place with iLe blessed or the 

damned'. Ileniod in liia Works and Days (166) assigns to his 

L&eroes a dwelling-place in the Islands of the Happy ; but no jndge- 

■ [irobaticm precvdee. Tiie entire race was half-divine, 

DstiT und better than its predecessor. Menelaus, according to the 

D of Proteus', was to be trausferred without dying to Qie 

Blysian plains in ibe extremity of the world, where Rhadamanthyi 

■jAwells, where earth yields an easy sustenance to men, and Zephyrs 

a tlio Ocean maiDtaiD a genial temperatnre, without snow or 

I. In this description also there is no mention of a pre- 

iB judgment. 

The state of belief in regard to a future life and retribution 
among the Jews, for many centuries after their departure from 
Egypt, whose rites and worship they were so prone to adopt, leads 
to the suspicion that it was not an object of popular faith among 
the Egyptians themselves in the earliest ages. If it be true that 



' Compare Homer, Od. *■, 067, with Virg. Mo. 6, *29. 

^frijaiot ax^rrpat> i^oyta^ Bi^iffti^yru tiiritgttr 
'H/JEtfow' o\ a piv a/ifl iiMOt tipoyra ^vOJird. 
X'cc vera Aos tine lorle dattc, tinejudke ttdei. 
Qiueai torMioiw ornam movet; ill« ellentuin 
ConciUumque vocaC, vtiai^ue el crintiiui dudt 
• Od. i; 66a 
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the original reason of embalmment was that the soul was believed 
not to quit the body till the body decayed, and might be detained 
in a state of consciousness while that change could be averted*, we 
can understand the extraordinary pains which they bestowed in 
omam^iting their tombs and covering their walls with paintings 
exhibiting the scenes of daily Hfe ; not merely those in which the 
deceased had been personally engaged ; for the variety found in a 
single tomb precludes this idea ; but all that could recall to him 
the remembrance of his actual experience. They could minister 
nothing to the gratification of the living, since they would be seen 
only when a new tenant was added to the occupants of the 
sepulchre. The reason which they assigned for bestowing so much 
more pains on their tombs than on their dwellings was, that the 
tomb was man's everlasting habitation, the house only his temporary 
lodging*. But had it been a popular belief that the soul was either 
entirely detached from the body or performing its rounds through 
those of inferior animals, such a conception of the tomb could 
scarcely have originated. K on the contrary it remained connected 
with the body as long as it could be preserved from putrefaction, 
that is, by the embalmer's art, for an indefinite period, we see a 
BufScient motive for surrounding it with the implements which it 
had used in life and representations of the scenes amidst which it 
had been passed. The same motive will explain the custom of 
painting on the mummy-cases, before tombs were so elaborately 

*■ Serv. ad ^n. 8, 68. jEgyptii periti sapientinB oondita diutius servant 
eadavera^ scilicet at anima multo tempore perduret et sit corpori obnoxia^ 
ne cito ad alia transeat. 

' Diod. Sic 1, 51. Td{ itlv rdv ^(ovrav oUfiaus KaraXweis dvofta^ovaiVj o)( dXiyov 
Yp6i/ov hi> ravraii oikovvtuv fiitCiVj rois Sc t<^v reTcXtVKSrav rd^ovs d'iSlovs oIkovs Kpoffo* 
yoptvovaiVj tas Iv aSov SiareXoiwroiv rdv iireipov aioiva. Here Hades IS evidently 
used for a state rather than a place, otherwise the sepulchre could not be 
called the everlasting dwelling. In Ecclesiastes xil 6, £3^13? fl^i which 
our Translators have rendered "his long home," is in the Septuagint "his 
everlasting home," o2ko¥ ai j.'ju 
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Illdonied, the rarious urliolea of dreae and armor which the dec« 

'ikd woni. and of tlo food on which he had lived. The Egjpliwi 

ition then would differ from the Jewish, iDa«much as according 

the lutt«r the UkuuI coliditiou of the departed spirit was coui[)lcU 

>n«cioii«nrs» ; aud from the Greek, inasmuch as t!te Greek »w 

Btate of imperfoet coasciousness without activity or enjojmeiit; 

rb«rKw, according lo tlie Egyptiaas, the progress of death could 

Iw nrri'sled aud the soul kept in a state hy which iu living coadilion 

wan elosaly imitaled. 

gi>uerally Buppnaml, however, that the form under which 
ifiie Egyptians belicred in a stale after death, was that of the 
3Van«i»i^ti()n of Soiila. HiTodolus, having mentioned the desMDt 
of KliaRi}iainitus alive into Ilades, and the supremacy of Demeto' 
lud DionuBOB, that is Isia and Osiris, over that region, proceeds' : 
"Tbe Egyptians are the first who declared this doctrine alao, that 
Jbe soul of man is immortal, and that when the body decays the 
yiul enters into another animal successively at its hirth ; and when 
■it ha* gone round all the terrestrial and marine animals, and all 
the flying creatures, it enters again into the body of a man at ita 
birth ; and this circuit of tlie soul is performed in 3000 years. 
Some of the Greeka have made use of this doctrine, both in former 
and in later times, as if it were their own, whose names I write not, 
though I know them." These no doubt are Orpheus and 
Pythagoras', or his preceptor Pherecydes. 

There is an ambiguity in the construction of this sentence which 
leaves it doubtful, whether Herodotus meant to say that the 
E^ptiana were the first who taught the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, or only the first who taught the doctrine of immortality 
combined with that of transmigration. Evidently the latter part 
of the sentence must refer to the same doctrine as the former ; and 

' 2, 1!3. 

' Dioj. 1, eS. nvS'iflixui riiv els 'Sv {<3oi> r4s tlnxHi ftriBii)!* faOni —f 
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as it was not the doctrine of the soul's immortality only, but 
also of its transmigration, which Orpheus and Pythagoras taught, 
it may seem that our author meant to assert the same of the 
i^yptians. Cicero, however, referring to the same school of 
philosophy, says that Pythagoras or Pherecydes was the first who 
taught that human souls were eternal, "animos hominum esse 
sempiternos^" This may seem inconsistent with the facts already 
stated respecting the belief of the Greeks in the Homeric age. Yet 
the existence attributed to the manes was of that inert and uncon- 
scious kind, which partakes more of the quality of death than life ; 
and therefore Herodotus in speaking of the Egyptian and Cicero 
of the Pythagorean doctrine, may have meant to imply, that they 
first attributed a real immortality, an indestructible active existence 
to the soul. 

Another question raised respecting this passage of Herodotus is, 
whether he meant to say that the soul did not quit the body till it 
was completely resolved and decayed, so that he may have alluded 
to the practice of embalmment, as intended to delay this change 
and the commencement of transmigration indefinitely ; or whether 
by " when the body decays"," he meant merely to describe death 
by its usual accompaniment. It appears that the latter was his 
meaning, or he would have used a tense which would have denoted 
that the act of decay must be completed. 

Herodotus does not speak of this transmigration as connected 
either with reward or punishment. The soul does not, according 
to him, pass into the body of a clean or unclean animal, one of a 
higher or lower rank in creation, according to the guilt or merit of 
its actions in the body. It accomplishes of necessity the whole 
round of the kingdoms of animated nature, and at the end of 3000 
years again enters a human body. So far the Indian doctrine of 
metempsychosis agrees with the Egyptian; the soul must pass 
through the bodies of animals; but when it is added, in order 

* Tusc 1, 16. • Koro^flfj'OiTOj To^ a6^arou 
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that by the triab which it endures in this process it may be pre- 
pared for re-union with the divine soul, of which it k an emana- 
tion, this has nothing corre^>ondent in the Egyptian, doctrine u 
stated by Herodotus, who seems to have supposed that the circuit 
would be perpetual. In the later Pythagoreans we meet with this 
doctrine of the ultimate reception of the soul into the divine nature ; 
whether it were a part of the primitive philosophy of Pythagoras 
is doubtful. Ovid represents him as teaching a perpetual transition 
from the human to the animal body, and vice versd : 

Omnia mutantur ; nihil intent ; errat et illino 

Hue venit, hine illae et quoslibet occupat artns 

Spiritaa, eque feris humana in corpora transit^ 

Inque feras noster, neo tempore deperit ullo. — ^Meti 16, 165. 

Whether the Egyptian doctrine comprehended an ultimate retam 
to the Divine Essence, or only a perpetual transmigration, it appears 
to have been a refinement of sacerdotal philosophy^ rather than 
an article of popular belief. The funeral ceremonies and prayers 

have n^ference to the liope that the deceased may dwell in peace 
juid lia]»piin'ss, under tlie protection of Osiris in -the invisible world". 
It is very rare to find among the funereal monuments of Eofvpt 
anylhini^ which alludos to the metempsychosis. In the tomb of 
Kan)('ses the Sixth, in Bab-el-Melook^, the usual jud^inent-scene is 

1 i) V T oiv A-iyvTrTioiv <pi\oao(piav tlvai roiavrrjv — rijv \pvyt]v koX iniSiatd- 
vctv Kai ittTCjifiaiveiv (l>i<){^. Ijicrt. Pro<i!in. ii.). Tt oZv ^pn iroicTv (to obtaifl 
as.siiranCN' of a future lif»^) /) tovto\ eis A.\'Yvrrrov Tropcvcofiai Kai Toig rutv dSiruv 

lep'xpdvraig Kai irpoiptiraig (pi^KoOfinofiai (Clem. Roni. Ilomil. 1, 3, 5, quoted by 
Creuzer, Comin. llerod. p. 310). Plants are mentioned among the objects 
into wbic.h the bouI migrates (Diog. Laort. Pytbag. 4), but this seeras an 
addition to the genuine Pythagorean doctrine. Zoega de Or. et Us. Obelise. 
p. 302, not. 15. It was taught by Empedocles, ^1. Hist An. 12, Y. 

I)iod. 1, 1)2. YlapuKaXovci Tovs KUTO) 6eovs avvoiKov Se^aadai roTs Cvue/Siat. To 
Si n\i)Oos inevipnftci kuI avvanoac^vvvct Hiu 66^av tov TSTe^evrnxdroSf wf rdv aliova Jit* 
rpil^eiv iieXXovTOi kuO' a^ov fieru rtov tiacPuw. 

' llosellini, M. d. C. Ixvi. p. 378. Wilkinson, M. and C. pi. 87. 
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represeoted, with the addition of a bari preceded by a Cynocephalus, 
<m which is tiie figure of a sow. Behind the sow is another Cjno- 
e^halus, an emblem of Thoth or Mercury Psychopompua, who 
a{^>ear8 to l>e driving her on. This has been generally admitted 
to be a representation of the return of a wicked soul to the upper 
worid, condemned by Osiris for its sin to migrate into the body of 
a swine. CSiampollion, following out this idea, read the characters 
whidb «taiid above the sow " gluttony,'' which he supposed to be 
the vice for which the soul had been condemned to tiiis penance\ 
Bosellini does not confirm this interpretation of the writing, though 
he agrees in the opinion that the soul's transmigration is here 
represented. It must seem very strange, however, that the sepul- 
chre of a king should exhibit his soul as condemned to such a 
degradation, and we may therefore doubt whether the relation of 
this to ^e judgment-scene has been rightly apprehended. 

If the Egyptian doctrine of transmigration included only the idea 
of a perpetual round of change, it could hardly exist among the 
Greeks without being combined with punishment and reward. 
This combination we find already in Pindar", but in a very modified 
form of metempsychosis, a return to the human body, without 
passing through those of brutes. " Let the possessor of wealth," 
says he, "know, that the proud souls of those who die, forthwith 
endure retributive pains. The offences committed in this domain 
of Jupiter some one judges below, pronouncing sentence by a stern 
necessity. But the good lead a life free from toil, having the sun 
equally by night and by day; not harassing the earth by the 
strength of their hands, nor the water of the deep, for an unsub- 
stantial fare ; but lead a life free from sorrow, beside the honored 
gods who delight in the sanctity of oaths*; while the others 

* Lettres d'Egypte, p. 230. The explanation is repeated in Champollion 
Figeac's rUnivers, Egypte, p. 181. 

* OL 2, 109. 

* In a fragment of a Opffvos (Heyne Fr. 1, p. 21), Pindar describes the 
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4iiuIcrgo pain not to oe looked upon. But those wbo, r 
in either world to the third time, bava resolutely kept themselvw 
from all iniquity, travel the road of Jupiter to the citadel of Saturn, 
■gales breathe around tbe Islands of ibe Blessed ; and 
:,gi>lden flowers glow, some from the ^ound, aomo from the bright 
trees; and oUiers water nourisbejt, nitb cbaiiui and garlands of 
which tliey wreathe their hands, by tbe just decisions of Rbada- 
Banthys, whom fathei Saturn has ever at hand as an assessor. 
Peleiia and Cadmus are reckoned among them, aud his mother 
brought hither Achilles, when she had moved tbe heart of JupiUr 
by her prayers'." 

evident that we have bere an attempt to connect the old 
mythic notion of a place of liappiiiess for heroes, with the more 
tikirat coiiccption of retribution and renard for mankind generally ; 
ud this again with the doctrine of transmigration. It is not, 
rerer, an Egyptian or Indian trausmigration through the bodies 
brut« animals. The wicked at death are condemned to pum'sh- 
,[ kind or dunidun ive are wA tolU ; the good Iciul a 
lite of abundance and ease, yet after a time return again to tbe 
upper world ; and are only admitted to the Island of tbe Blessed, 
if they liave thrice gone through the trial of a mortal life, and kept 
themselves from all iniquity. Another fragment of Pindar, quoted 

employment of the good in the invUible world, in laagaage which Vii^ 
lias evidently bad in viewinhudeacriptioaaf the Eljgian Fields, j£n.6, 610: 



Tlofi it n^iniv liatfllit 
■A™( ri^nXtir B/Jo,.— Plut. p. ISO C. 
' Here the 9co1ion of Calliatratiu placed Harmodiiu the avenger of Ath^ 
Ka liberty (Bronck, Anal. 1, 166). 



^^^lOwt 

^Pbfbt 
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by Plato\ represents human souls, after having paid to Proserpine 
the penalty of their ancient transgressions, as returning to the light 
of the sun in the ninth year ; and becoming kings and wise men 
and heroes. But it would be treating a poet too much as a philo- 
sopher were we to attempt to combine this passage with the quo- 
tation from the Second Olympian, and suppose that an interval of 
nine years was to elapse between each of the three visits of the 
soul to earth, before it was prepared for admission to the Island 
of the Blessed. In such purely imaginary delineations we can 
expect no consistency, even in the writings of the same author. 
Among the Greek philosophers the doctrine of the Metempsychosis 
underwent a great variety of modifications. Plato'', combining the 
i^ptian period of 3000 years with Pindar's threefold probation, 
declares that the souls of those who have cultivated philosophy 
with sincerity, or lived without sensual impurity, if they have thrice 
chosen this life, recover the wings which the soul had lost when 
united with the body, and fly away to their native home, at the 
end of the third period of 1000 years. All others at the close of 
their first human existence undergo a trial. Some of them are 
condemned to punishment in the world below, others enjoy happi- 
ness in heaven. At the end of the first period of 1000 years, both 
classes choose their second life ; and thus the human soul passes 
into the life of a brute, and he who was once a man, from a brute 
again into a man. Ten thousand years must elapse before the 

* Meno^ ii p. 81 B. Pind. Heya. Fr. Threa. ivw — 

Olat y<kp (Siv ^epaeipSva woti^iif 

TiaXatoi viv0€Oi di^rirat^ 

K(S rdv VJTKpdev SiXiov Kcivav 

'Exiro) iret dva6idoT ti/vx""' ^^^^v, 

*Ek tSv 0a<ri\ffss dyavol koI oBit^ei KpainiH^ 

Ijinpta rs niyiirTOt &vSpes ai^ovraC 

'Kf 6i rdv \otvdv XP^**^^ flpcjes 

'Ayvoi irpds dvdpcirrav KoXt^vrau 

• Fhftdr. g 61, ill 249. 
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wmb oT oi£mxj nwn cms ngua tbm vii^ gud 6y back to their 
ongin>I tbcid«'. The jihiloKipber, howeret, ia not mora conuatent 
dun th« purt ; ■am«tini» he xuea Hae common language rexpecting 
flwlM wui BywiiD ; Mimetimes h« anumca a tnutsmignition of | 
•ank) and affOH blnndi both with hia ovd poetical imaginationa 
il theurien*, 
r the name of Hernies, preserved by Stobieiu*, 
ynAitiAy tit *W7 laic timn, tliiu elates ibe doctrine of iraosmigi^ 
tion : "All xwla proceed from ibci eoiil of the universe, and their 
diaB|[et ar« nanj, tome U> tlie butter, »ome to the worse. Those 
of rrptilm diangu into aquatic, lliu nquuiie into terrestrial, the ter- 
rmtnal intu aC-rinL. the aJ^rial into man. And human sou}» as the 
bL-giuuin^ (if tiDmortality are changed into dojmoDS, and so into 
the choir of gwl» ; now there are two choirs of gods, one of iha 
wandering, Ibo uthtr of the fixed (stara!). And this is th« most 
perfoct glory of the soul. But when it enters into man, if it con- 
tinne wicked it will never obtain iramortality, but will take tba 
liiwVwurrl ouiBO to the replilea." He cannot, however, be received 
a« evidence of the original f^yptian doctrine. 

Neither the ^yptian nor the Pythagorean doctrine of transmi- 
gration appears to have included that of puniihment But the 
more popular conception of the state of the dead, as subjected to 
the judgment of Osiria tuid existing in the invisible world, which 
the Egyptians called Amenthe, must have acknowledged a retri- 
bution for the conduct during life*. Of the state of the just after 
death we have a curious picture in the papyrus rolls which were 
frequently enclosed in the sarcophagi along with the mummi«s. 

' Eiti rd iird SIhr K*ti h 'P'^X^ iiiAffTit oin ifmtlroLirQj ^vp»u^ oi yif rrifottat 
Wft ntaiTon xfitat (Phwdr. U. 1.). 

'HuhJo, L us, 'EiHeeren, p. looa 

* Ait Mercnriua .fgyptioB animam digresuun a eorpore non refbndi ia 

animam univeru, aed manere deterviiiatam, vtratioaempatTi reddal torvn 

jua in eorpore gmerU. Tertollian. de Anime, S8. 
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They appear, according to L^ius, who has published one of them 
imdor the title of the Book of the Dead, to have been a sort of 
passport to the soul through the numerous gates of the heayenly 
dwelling. Champollion had given them the appellation of the 
Bitual ; but they contain no precepts for honors to be paid to the 
dead, nor hymns or prayers to be offered to him. The deceased 
is the person represented, and the papyrus describes his adventures 
after the soul has left the body. So far it may be called a ritual, 
that it contains the prayers which he offers to the gods. The 
French * Description de I'Egypte' contains an engraving of one of 
these Papyri* ; but by far the most complete copy exists in the 
Royal Museum of Turin, whence the facsimile of Lepsius has been 
taken. The smaller funeral papyri contain extracts or abridge- 
ments of this, some sections being omitted in one, some in another. 
They appear to have been prepared by the priests ; some are in 
the hierogljrphic, but most of them in the hieratic character. K 
perfect, they contain a representation of the judgment-scene which 
we have already described, and which is denominated " Book of 
the redemption in the hall of the twofold Justice." The deceased 
addresses each of the forty-two judges by name ; it was the busi- 
ness of each of them to punish some particular sin, and of this sin 
the deceased declares himself innocent. The first step in the pro- 
gress of the soul through the unseen world is, that it issues from 
the grave, and under the form of different gods addresses invoca- 
tions to Osiris as Lord of the lower world. In succeeding chap- 
ters Thoth is addressed as the champion of Osiris against his ene- 
mies, and the deceased appears armed with a lance, and pursuing 
the Typhonian animals, the crocodile, the serpent, the tortoise, and 
the ass. In a subsequent part he is seen offering to the inhabitants 
of the celestial regions, embarking on the heavenly waters, plough- 
ing, sowing, reaping and threshing*. These Elysian fields are sur- 

* Antiquit^s, vol. 6, pL 44-46. The funeral papjrasy published in 1806 
by Cadet and Hammer, ia nearly 28 feet long, and contains 6Z1 column& , 

* It is supposed to be in allusion to this future occupation of the deceased. 
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niled BDd permeated by wat«rs ; but it is not neceasHry to Eup- 
' pOBO tLat this circumstance gave rise to the Greek fiction of the 
■ lilandt of tlic Itlisiicd, which may be purely poetical, or if it have 
ay roundntiuu in fact, may have owed it to the Fhceniciau settle- 
nenu in Wualuni Spaiu, and their discovery of tbo Cauaries or 
The deity (Seb), whom the Greeks ioterpreted as Saturn, 
crunexion in Egyptian mythology with the unseen world ; 
.Aod lUiadsiuanthys, though it has been etymologized from the 
Ooplic", appears la be a purely Greek word'- These are the most 
imporlaot conteuU of the funeral papyri' ; there are also varied 
prayers to the gods, who are all designated as forms of Osiris, and 
hymna, which, froni their division by pointa, appear to be metrical. 
The inoBt perfect rolls belong to the flourishing times of the Pha- 
raohs, from the fifteenth to the thirteenth century before Christ 
In later times tliey are brief and fragmentary, and of the Ptolemaic 
imea no single copy has been found. 

We are not to expect in the papyri any explanatJoo of the &te 
oflhiwe who wpro fmmd Hnntin;,' in the trial of the baliince by 
Osiris. Erery one who was embalmed and deposited in the tomb 
was presumed to have been approved by him ; the mummy bore the 
form of Osiris, and the deceased was called Osirian' and identified 
with the god, just as among ourselves, every one who receives 

that aniall repreBentatiotu of a hoe are among the objects offered to tha 
dead. The figures of mummies placed in the tombs have nsuallj a boa 
hnprinted or painted on the shoulder, along with a ba^ sappoeed h> be a 
■eed-bag. Roselliai, M. Civ. I, 291. 

' Strabo, 3, Pl 160. Gesner de Navig. Fh<BDic. extra CoL Here. p. 644 of 
Hermann's Orpbiea, 

* Zoega de ObeL p. 296. Be aapposes the last part to represeiit Amenthf. 
■ 'Viiiafii, (see Hes/eh.) is t^sgrsMir, which joined with Jr^of eiprewes 

very well the flowery luxuriance by which these islands were oharaoter- 
iied. See p 404. 

* Lepsius, Dos Todten Bach, Leipzig, 1S42. 

* Thus in the Parisian papjrua "the Osirian Fetamon." Boaellin^ Moa, 
0T. S, 492. 
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Christiiiii burial is assumed to die in peace with the Church and in 
the hope of a happy immortality. Kosellini and ChampoUion 
suppose, that in the tombs of the kings, where according to them 
the mystical doctrines respecting the soul are set forth, tb^ spirits 
of wicked men are represented as rejected by the Sun, the ruler of 
those celestial regions through which they have to take the'r course. 
The former gives these as the words which accompany the repre- 
sentation — " They (the reprobate) do not see this great C' -d ; their 
eye does not imbibe the rays from his disk ; their souls are not 
manifested or made illustrious in the world ; they do not hear the 
voice of this great god, who towers above their sphere." Of the 
good, on the other hand, it is said *' This great god speaks to them 
and Ihey speak to him ; his glory illuminates them in the splendor 
of his disk while he is in their sphere*." Rosellini speaks also of 
representations in the royal tombs of wicked souls exposed to tor- 
ments by fire and steel. The connexion of the Sun with the 
departed spirits is illustrated by a custom which Porphyry records*. 
In the process of embalmment, the viscera were taken out and 
placed in a chest by themselves, which the embalmer then held up 
to the Sun, with this prayer : — " O Sun, and all ye Gods who give 
life to men, receive me, and give me to dwell along with the 
immortal gods. For I have ever reverenced the Gods whom my 
parents taught me, and have honored the authors of my body ; of 
other men I have neither killed any one, nor deprived him of a 
deposit, nor have done any other grievous wrong. And if through- 
out my life I have committed any sin, in eating or drinking, I have 
not done it on my own account, but on account of these, pointing 
to the chest containing the viscera, which was then thrown into the 
river, and the body, as pure, submitted to embalmment" 

It would be vain to endeavor to combine these different state- 
ments and indications of opinion, into a system which should repre- 

> Rosellim, Mon. Civ. 8, p. 823, 828. * De Abstinentia, Ub. 4^ § la 

VOL. I. 18 
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Mnt the dnfinM uid uniTerasl belief of the Eg^-ptiaD i>eo]>l& 'We 1 

GJin dixlinguiab with some certainty the philosophical ilogma of 

tnuimigralion. the Teli^otu dcMrtrine of retribulion, and the popular 

belief of tlie coatinued exiiit«ace of the soul, still dwelling in the 

undecajvd body. But other differences must haye existed. Our 

fint itDpulae ia to tliiok of the dead aa extinct, and their condition 

M one of mere negation, rest, and silence; and this view ever 

I Kttinis and obtrudes itself, even amidst conceptions and modei of 

ipeech dbrived from the belief in their continued existence. The 

! popular and the philosophical doctrine conld not remain side by 

Bde for oenturies, without attempts being made to reconcile &em, 

, vhich became a fr^sh source of variet/. Not only is a future state 

L ^ retribution the universal belief of Christendom, but this belief is 

[ founded upon esprcsa revelation ; yet how variously has it been 

<d 1 A millennium on earth, purgatory or the sleep of the 

|Diii between death and the general resurrection, the eternal snffer- 

d extinction or final restitution of the wicked — theee are 

Fonly some of the diversities of opinion to which this doctrine has 

given rise. It must be ever so in regard to what lies wholly beyond 

the sphere of sense and personal experience. We need not wonder 

therefore if we cannot frame a conception of the Egyptian belief on 

this subject, which shall explwn everything, from wrilinga which 

have been only partially preserved, and monuments aa yet very 

imperfectly understood. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

EMBALMMENT, SEPULTURE, AND FUNERAL RITES. 

AocoRDiNO to Herodotus, on occasion of the death of any person 
of consequence in Egjrpt, all the women of the family and female 
relatives daubed their heads and faces with mud, and leaving the 
corpse in the house, wandered through the city with their garments 
girt over the waist, just below the bosom, so as to leave it bare', 
and beating themselves with lamentation. The men, formed also 
into companies, dispose(l their garments in a similar way and beat 
themselves with lamentation. In the paintings which represent the 
funeral processions, we see men and women thus dressed, in sepa- 
rate bands, flinging dust or mud upon their heads and beating their 
bosoms. On occasion of a royal funeral, the mourning was uni- 
versal throughout Egypt. For seventy-two days, that is, while the 
process of embalmment was going on*, they rent their garments, 
and divided into companies of two or three hundred, went about 
twice a day singing in measured verse the praise of the deceased 
monarch's virtues*. During this time the temples were closed, all 
sacrifices and festivals suspended, and the people abstained not only 
from pleasures *and luxuries of every kind, but even from the use 
of animal food and wheaten bread^. In the case of private persons, 
the mourning appears to have been suspended during the embalm- 

' 'Eirc^oxr/ilvai, Her. 2, 85. Titptt^aanivcu vivSivai ixoxdra ri3v navruv, Diod* 
1,72. 

* Genesis 1. 8. 

* Bosellini thinks he has discovered a metrical nanic^ in praise of Roei, a 
priest and basilogrammat of Thebee (M. Civ. 8, 400)^ 

* Diod. 1, 72. 
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nwnt', whidi WW llie next stage. TliU art was practised by a 
btxiy uf men caIIcJ TarirAntita, who in Uie Greek times formed 
ft t»le', and wlio a|)p«ar to hnve liad ranges of buildings allotted 
to tlicm in which it roight be curried i>n. As it was connected 
iriUi thfl luaiiipulation of tlewl bodies, tbese buildings were removed 
iftcm tlio neigbborhond of Ibe temples. At Thebea they were cou- 
ifned tu the Memnonium ou the western hunk of the river, and as 
m find a Bimilar fwtriotion placed upon the tannera*, probably this 
K^Liu, like the Traastiberine at Rome, was allotiM to disgualing 
or nnwholtsome operations'- The otBce itself however, was not 
deeuied degrading; the Tarutietitae wera not rendered impure by 
It, but wore allowed to ent«r the temples and associate with the 
priests. It appears tu) if each TitriehtiHe* bad a dibtrict assigned to 
him, on the inhabilanti of whidi he alund was allowed to exercise 
bis art; sines we find one of them bringing an action against 
wother for encroaching on his walk^. 
I The embalmers kept models of three differfiit modea of embalm- 
ment, of which on.' vaxt. chosen, ncoording to the expense which 
the relations were willing to incur. The most honorable and most 
costly was that in which the body was made to resemble Osiris. 
In preparing it according to this method the brains were first 
partially extracted by a crooked iron instrument through Uie no»- 

' Her. 2, BS. Diodonu 1, 01, repregenta them as manrning and fasUng till 
the iaterment. 

' They «re called t» IBms in a Turin papjra* (Peyron, Pap. Qiko, Hit, 
I. p. 3. 1. 24). 

' Peyron, Pap. Gneo. 1, p. S, 1. 21. 

* lb. % p> 41. "Quare eolligere limt ad Hemnania detmsaa (bisae artv 
immandu etqnidquid politioribualioniliiibuB facile gtomadinni moviiMt,"— 

Ifec te fastjdia mercia 

Ullius Bubeant ablegaadie 'Hberiin ul(ra.^^DT. a. 14, SOS, 

' Peyron. 2, p. 48. One bad the Meninoniuni, the other Diospolii tt 
EaMem Thebea. 
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trils, or dissolved by some injected fluid and so brought away. 
Many of the mummies attest the correctness of this account given 
by Herodotus ; the cribriform plate having been broken through 
in the process of extracting the brain*. In other cases the brain 
has been left ; or the hollow filled up wi^ bituminous matter and 
a fragrant resin. The chief of the embalmers, called the scribe^ 
probably as being the one who was in possession of the written 
formula by which everything was regulated in Egypt, marked on 
the left side of the body, between the breast-bone and ^e ribs, the 
size of the incision, which the paraschistes with a sharp flint' then 
made. His service was odious, and having performed it he imme- 
diately took to flight, being pursued with stones and curses by the 
by-standers. The whole of the intestines were then taken out, the 
kidneys and the heart alone being left, and were carefully washed 
with palm wine and pounded spices. Tbey are sometimes found 
within the body' ; sometimes enclosed in linen and asphaltum and 
placed beside it; but more conunonly they seem to have been 
deposited in the four vases, called improperiy Canopi, which have 
been already described*. The cavity was then filled up, according 
to Herodotus, with myrrh and cassia and all other fragrant rosins 
except frankincense, and the body steeped for seventy days in a 
solution of natron. This salt, which is found in great abundance 
in the Natron Lakes, appears to contain, along with a large pro- 
portion of muriate of soda, or common salt, a carbonate of soda. 
The common salt exercises its usual antiseptic power, and the other 
ingredient, combining with the adipose particles, leaves the fibrous 
part of the flesh untouched. Herodotus has probably placed 
the steeping of the body erroneously after, instead of before the 

* Pettigrew on Mummies, p. 56. 

* Sharp flints with a cntting-edge have been found in Egyptian tombs 
Wilkinson, 3, 262. (Comp. Exod. iv. 26.) 

* See p. 841 of this volume. Archteol. 27, 270. Pettigrew, p. 74. 
' See p. 841 of this volume. Rosellini, M. Civ. cxxiy. 2. 
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IHbr op of On* GsTitj oiUi nionutk nhrtjmcea. Diodonu doea 

mantiaa llu tmnwrnon in naUon, but najs that during thirty 

I tli« Indf i> traotwJ iritfa oedria nnA otb« preparations, aod 

'^fltrwtrdi with mjirrli ■ti'] ctanmnon and other substances, which 

not only prHMtrn it Cir u lung time, kitt fpre it a frkgrant odor. TIub 

oadria wa» a kind of liijuid piU-'b, obtained from the Syrian eedre- 

r bj Iianiin|{ it, nnd puminihm] of Htmugly antiMptic nrtu«s~. 

I ^o \njAy tbiu pmpnfHd waa nnxt puvelupvd in baadagea of linen', 

I'Hrliiuh hnd bmu steMixHl in nomn rMiuuus substance, probably the 

r (Vln of thn Kimt (i/im'Hut A'ilotica), wliicli is abundant in Egypt. 

lius art with whiuh tlivy buvt) l>wu Hpplied and combined, so as to 

MiLlily all tlia liiiilw, has excited the admiratioD of 

iitai. According l« Dr. GranTiUe, there is not a emgle 

B of huuluge known Ui modern aurgury, of nbiuh exampteH are 

1 In thv iwallitngK iif ihu Kgyjitiun muiiimi«a. The etrips 

KliMn h*vo bHn found extending to 1000 yards in length. Rosel- 

hi gi*M A wmilar testiraony to tlie wonderful variety and skill 

■with vvMrIt il-> |.»n.i:.i;i>K liiivo 1 n iipplied and inlerluMJ. 

lIurodotiM, in speaking of the dress of the priests, observes that 
they wore white woollen garments thrown over their linen tunics, 
but lliat nothing of woollen was ever carried into the temples, nor 
buried with them. It had been generally supposed that this was 
nn itnlvenuil law of Egyptian interment ; but at Gebel-el-Mokal^ 
tnin, luHlius of tlie workmen have been found wrapt in woollen (pp. 
Ill, IIR), and whM is still more remarkable, the mummy of 
14}'i<i>rintis found in the third pyramid had been similarly enveloped. 
Id tliti ui»t elaborately executed mummies, as those of tings and 
priimU, nut only the nrma and legs, but the fingers and toes are 

' t'liiiy. in, al. Cwlrium — ciii tunl* vis mt, nt io .Sgjptti corpora 
hflmtnuiii ilvfUndiiruin eo [wHVim gerveiitar. 

* 11iat tli«T an liuvo and oat ootton, hai bmn decided at last, after very 
Miilr«ilt«lury Jui]|(iu«ntj^ bj t1i« niioriMaapie emnination of the filva. S«a 
l<htl. Uh(. Kov. ism. Wilkituoo, 3, IIB. 
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separately bandaged^ Compresses are placed in various parts, so 
as to secure an exact application of the bandage to the body, 
wherever there might otherwise have been a vacant space, into 
which the air might have gained admission. Within the folds of 
the inner and outer bandages various objects have been found. The 
most important of these are the papyri, the nature of which has 
been already described, in speaking of the opinions of the Egyp- 
tians respecting the state of the dead ; they are not found, however, 
in all the mummies, but only in those which were expensively pre- 
pared ; they have been placed usually on the breast, between the 
thighs and legs, or the body and the arms. Small figures of Osiris 
in blue porcelain with hieroglyphical inscriptions are also frequently 
found either between the bandages or beside the mummies. A 
scarabaeus with a similar inscription was often placed on the breast 
and in immediate contact with the flesh, or within the cavity of 
the body, on which the name of the deceased is read ; sometimes, 
instead of the scarabaeus, a small tablet of stone or baked clay, in 
the form of a funeral stele, inscribed with hieroglyphics, lies on the 
breast Besides these, amulets of various kinds, necklaces com- 
posed of glass beads or agate and jasper-pebbles, ear-rings and 
finger-rings, bracelets, hair-pins, and other female ornaments, are 
of frequent occurrence. The body having been swathed, a case 
was accurately fitted to it, composed of layers of cloth cemented 
together and forming a substance nearly resembling pasteboard ; 
it appears to have been moulded upon the body while moist, so as 
accurately to take its shape, and the contents were secured by its 
being sewed up at the back*. This case was then ornamented 
with paintings of the most vivid colors, which even at the present 
day, when first brought into the light and air, have lost little of their 
original freshness. The head is covered with a mask extending 

' Pettigrew, pp. 95, 99. The Greek mnmmies had the arms bound sepa- 
rately, the Egyptian not (Wilkinson, M. and C. 6, 474^ 6)l 
» Pettigrew, 116. 
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■ 'down tlki> iboulderH oa which the fac« b repreeonted ; the conveii' 
ktieaal color of yellowisli-green being adopted for women and t«d- 
lidieh-brown far men. The face has sometimes been gilded; at 
V'Otber titnuH the aurfat^e of the body, the head, feet and hands. 
I lo a mtinimy found at Saccara, thin plates of gold were wrnpped 
I TOnnd eAch limb and eaeh finger, inscribed with faieroglypLics'. 
Artificial cyca of glass are inserted to aid the appearance of life, 
and a netKork of beads and bagles b Bometimee spread over tbe 
whole front of the body. The whole case is covered with coluroas 
of hieroglyphics or emblematic figures, among wbicL the scarabieus, 
tbe winged serpent, the ibis, the cynooephnlus, er the genii of 
Amenibe and the goddesses Isia, Netpe and (Tpe) the beavens, 
1 the most common'. The hieroglyphics contain usually the 
me and quality of the deceased, hut little besides, except formu- 
I 'liry invocations and prayers. Exterior to this is a case usually of 
t i^camore wood, Bometimea excavated from the solid tree, at otiten 
I fiompoeetl of several pieces and secured by wooden pegs, which 
,en the receptacle and the cover firmly together. This is some- 
times again enclosed in a second, and that in a third wooden case, 
the outermost being also adorned with hieroglyphics and with rich 
colors and elaborate gilding. The outermost case is of various 
forms, but most commonly adapted to that of the mummy. 

The various processes employed in preparing a mummy are 
represented in one of the tombs of Thebes, described by Roselliui'. 
Two men are using the drill and bow, as practised by carpenters at 
the present day; another is piercing a hole with the same instru- 
ment in the eye of the mask for the head and shoulders which has 
been already described, for the insertion of a piece of black enamel 
in the centre, representing the pupil. In another compartment a 
man is preparing the cloth for the bandages by steeping it in a vase 

■ Tr,inB. Roy. Soa Lit. 2ad aeriea, vol i. p. 109. 

' See the mummy represented in the Atlas to Minutoli, tab. xxxvii. 

• Roselliui, Mon. Civ. 8, 883, pL cixvi 
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containing some resinous solution ; a second is polishing the sur- 
(ace of the mask with his hand, and a third levigating the plaster 
with which that and the covering of the mummy are to be over- 
spread, preparatory to the painting. This operation is represented 
in a third chamber, where the body is laid upon two stools ; the 
saucers for the colors are on the ground, and a boy is prepar- 
ing them by rubbing on a stone, while an artist, with a pallet in 
one hand and a pencil in the other, is painting the countenance. 
In the three upper compartments the completion of the process of 
bandaging is delineated, and a man distinguished by his dress 
from the rest, probably the scribe, holds in his hand a roll of papy- 
rus, no doubt the Book of the Dead, which is about to be placed 
among the last folds of bandage over the breast 

Such was the mode in which the body was embalmed, swathed 
and encased, according to what Herodotus calls the most elabo- 
rate method. In the second and less expensive, they made no 
incision nor extracted the viscera, but injected cedria from below, 
which remained in the body during the time of the steeping, and, 
as he had been told, brought away with it the dissolv^ed bowels. 
But as this substance has no such solvent power, it is probable 
that in this case also the contents of the body were extracted, and 
that the cheap oil of cedar was used instead of costly aromatics, 
to preserve what remained from putrefaction. In the third method, 
which the poorest of the Egyptians practised, a still cheaper injec- 
tion of salt and water was used*, the steeping in natron for seventy 
days remaining the same. In the two last methods no swathing 
was employed, but the body given back to tlie relations as it came 
from the natron lye. These were not all the methods used ; they 
are only specimens of the most costly, of the cheapest, and of an 
intermediate process ; but each of these admitted of very nuraeroui 
varieties. Of those which have the lateral incision, some are filled 

* ZvpnaCn, Her. 2, 88, explained bv Heeyohiufl^ vtf^a 6i' ^ar^s nai 4Xt3y. 
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■wiA aromatic mntlur, otbore only with aspLalLum, to which ibay 
Irnsted chiefly for tlie preservation of the body, which uromatici 
ijlluue coulii Dot effect'. Some of those which are without tli6 
InoiiiuD hAVo nviiluutly hcen dipped in ftsphAltum in a liquid state, 
arbich haa tliu" eoalod the whole body ; and others simply sailed 
Md dried. There were even cheaper modes of making mummies 
t^kan that described by Herodotus as the cheapest; the corpse 
being aicrely filled with salt, or ashes, or chip of bitter wuod. 
The pnictice of Mubalmment ia al least as old as the Pyramids, 
ftnd it nontioued in use till Christianity extinguished the old re)i- 
pon. In this long series of centuries changes took place, on 
Whicli a chronology of the art has been founded. From the 
nuiuuiy of Menkera it appears that if linen were known in that 
'f^e. It waa uot used in swathmg the body'. 

According to Herodotus, when the process of embalmment was 
^mpluled, the case in which the body was enclosed was deposited 
JB A sepulchral chamber erect against the wall*. This however 
spjieara to have been only done in ext'optional cases, where the 
family possessed no hypogaum, and had to erect a building for the 
reception of their dead ; or when interment was forbidden or 
delayed. Tn the hypogtea the mummies are always found, if 
nndisturbed.in an horizontal position. Herodotus has not described 
the ceremonies of the funeral, which are detailed by Diodorus' and 
in most points illustrated by the monuments. A formal judgment 
preceded the interment. A day was fixed by the relatives of the 
deceased, on which his boh should be conveyed across the lake 
of the nome, and forty two judge-, being assembled took their seats 

' Diod. 19, no. sp«altin5 of thn transport of aephnltura from the Dead 
Sea to Ffljpt, M«m ia sail to be a Perginn word Bipnifying naphtha or 
liquid asphaltum {Jablonak OpuBc 1 47'). The Egyptian name for a 
mummy is, according to Roeell ni kola (M C JiL 2, 310). 

' See Birch, in Gliddon s Eg Arch p 88 and p. Ill of tliis volume. 

' 0;.)i;.ori 9pj>oi;., 2, 88. Compare Ih use of j.<i(.<i, 2, 100. • I, 92. 
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in a semicircular bench beside the lake. The baris or bark being 
drawn alongside, before the coflSn was allowed to be placed in it 
for conveyance to the other bank, any one who chose was permitted 
to accuse the deceased. If these accusations were sustained by the 
judges, the rites of sepulture were withheld. A false accusation 
was severely punished. K none were made, or if the accuser 
appeared to be a calumniator, the relations of the deceased, laying 
aside their mourning, extolled his virtues ; not after the manner of 
the Greeks, dwelling upon his noble birth, since all Egyptians are 
deemed equally noble, but on his good education, his justice and 
piety, his temperance and continence. The surrounding multitude 
joined in the eulogy with acclamation, and prayed the gods below 
to receive him to dwell among the pious dead. The bodies of 
those who had been prohibited from interment remained in their 
private dwellings, and it sometimes happened that after they had 
remained above ground for years their children obtained the means 
of proving the falsehood of the accusations against them, and they 
were finally committed to the tomb. The only trace which the monu- 
ments exhibit of a judgment before interment is that in the funeral 
processions, when the mummy is taken from the bark and is about 
to be placed in the tomb, one of the attendants touches it with the 
instrument which symbolically expresses approbation^. Other 
causes, such as an undischarged debt, might delay the interment. 

Later writers' speak of it as a custom of the Egyptians to keep 
the embalmed bodies of their friends in their houses, and on fes- 
tive days to place them on seats and couches and make them par- 
takers in their feast. This is not confirmed by the monuments, 
but it does appear as if they were sometimes kept in wooden closets 

' Rosellini, Mon. Civ. ill 2, 487. The meaning of this instrument is 
ascertained by the Rosetta inscription, where it answers to the Greek Sv h 

*H^ai(rrof iSo k (ftaatv, 

* Lncian, de Luctu, C. 21. h Kly^imoi^ ^ripavai rdv wcpiv arCvSttwvov^ koI o%^ 

w6tii» inoifiaaTo, (See WesseL ad Diod. 1, 01.) 
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occaaionally taken out, not to be placed at a. leclistemivm,}«A 
lo m.'«iva libations and offerings of cakea, flowers aad geese'. 

Tlie ■«puli'ltra waa a place of faniilj iateriuent. The iDseriptions 
an di« \ta,\i», aud the niunijaieg, wLiere these rsmaiu, often give evi- 
dcnri) of the burial of the hiisbaml and wife, the sons and duugliten; 
what is said rcKpecting tLe pledge of dend bodies and tbe pro- 
'Ubition of furtlier interuivnt till tbe debt tras discharged, shows 
long OB (lie family remained extant tliey continued to use 
le sepulcUre. Tbe ample size and numerous lateral or per- 
.{Mndicular excavations would afford room for the deposit of many 
jC«nerations. It was after dwelling in Egypt that Abraham declined 
ofler of the Hetbitea to bury his wife in the choicest of theif 
vepulcbres, and purchased for himself and hia descendants tbe care 
of Machpelab'. A special place of sepulture, however, eoold not 
Im obtained by the poorest classes. Their bodies, prepared by one 
the cheap modes of embalmment, and without cofSns to endow 
placed in layers, in tlie deep pits which ore found in 
the fxrotfn^s, or along the sides of the passages wbith branch off 
from them. 

As the cemeteries of Memphis and Thebee were both on the 
opposite side of the Nile from that on which the principal part of 
the habilatiojjs stood, the bodies must have been eonvoj'ed atTOss 
the Nile for interment, and the ceremony of the judgment may 
have preceded its embarkation. But the baris on which the coffin 
is placed in the representation of funeral processions is evidently 
in many cases only a symbol, and not adapted to actual navigation; 
nor can there have been in eveiy nome a lake, such as tbe account 
of Diodorus supposes. If a passage over water were really an 
essential part of the funeral ceremony, we must suppose that by a 
lake he meant some one of those canals or branches of the Nile 
which abounded everywhere ; or the lake of the principal temple 

' Wilkinson, K.&G.p. S8i. ' Gen. luii. uv. 8. xllx 29. 
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of the nome, which was generally furnished with an appendage of 
this kind. It appears, however, from the monuments, that in many 
cases there was a real transporting of the body, across the river, to 
the Libyan hills ; and all the royal sepulchres, whether pyramids 
or hypogsea, are on the western side. In the tomb of Nevopth at 
Benihassan, which is on the eastern side, a' small bari without sails 
or oars, but furnished with two rudders, on which a mummy reclines 
under a canopy, is towed upon the Nile by a larger vessel, with a 
square sail set^ ; a man stands on the prow with a pole for pushing 
off, and makes signals with his hand, while several sailors are 
engaged in handling the ropes. In other instances, rowers, stand- 
ing or sitting, are pulling the boat'. 

The representation of the funeral procession usually forms the 
first part of the papyrus rolls when these are entire and on the 
largest scale, as that of Turin, accompanied by a long description 
of the funeral prayers and rites. It is also of common occurrence 
in the tombs with some variation in the details, but a close resem- 
blance in all the principal parts. The body, enclosed in its painted 
sarcophagus, is first seen, erect or reclined within a tabernacle of 
wood, richly adorned with emblematic paintings ; if reclined, it is 
usually on a couch, the head and feet of which imitate those of a 
lion. This tabernacle is itself placed upon a bari which rests on 
a sledge, or a dray with low wheels, and is drawn towards the 
place of embarkation or interment by hand, or by oxen. A priest 
in a leopard's skin, the costume of the chief functionary at funerals, 

* Rosellini, M. C. cxxxiil 1. ill 2, p. 42Y. 

* Ibid. pL cxxz. Sir G. Wilkinson in his map of Thebes lays down a 
supposed Lake of the Dead. Roselliui thinks the excavation in question 
cannot have been intended to contain water. (M. C. iil 2, 481. Wilk. Mod. 
Eg. and Thebes, 2, 186.) It must have been 7000 feet long and 3000 broad, 
a very improbable magnitude if its use v/as merely symbolical. Memphis 
bad a Ai/ii^, but it was dug for its defence on the side on which it was not 
protected by the Nile. (Her. 2, 99.) 
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vbOb Bt tbe htttd. Mid lurniDg towariU llie earcophagus, holds out i 
a emMtr wltb buraiug iuiMn&e, or pours a libatioo on tlie ground. 
BatiJes llw tal>eniscle which encloses the body, another is come- | 
I &aet Mvn id ihu [iNcetwiua, borne on the shoulders of men, in I 
;irklL'h thu vum aro coDlaiti«d which hold the embalmed viMiera. I 
> groups of monrncrs ue varioueiy disposed. Sometimes the 
«]ea an hidd«n from view witbio a cubin on the deck ; or agoiD 
a mouQied oa the roof of this cabin, and with dbbevelled hair , 
i mlied botoma beat themselveB or throw dust upon their heads. | 
livii the proc«aHioD ia advancing by land towards the place of . 
I sqiultDre, male and female mourDera in separate coropmiies precede I 
V or nttcnd upnn it, the females caked to the waist, and both with I 
I geeturets of lamentation'. Arrif ed at the place of interment, which | 
tit designated by a portion of a mountain and the portico of a i 
■ lifpc^Kum, with the eye of Osiris, ihe mummy is taken from the 
I ti^)emacle and placed upright bj* a figure, wearing the jackal ouuk 
Wft the god Anabia. On the bead of the mummy is a conical Ggore 
id H lotus, a fre<ji(eiit offerinf; to the d.:ad. The widow, tneeliTj^ 
on the ground, and casting du^t with one hand upon her head, 
with the other embraces the feet of her deceased husband, hi 
another part of the same procession, a female, kneeling in an atti- 
tude of grief near the tabernacle which contains the vases, is desig- 
nated as sister of the deceased. Three priests stand before it ; one 
with the leopard's skin offers a libation, another incense, and a 
third holds out the instrument of approbation. Near the entrance 
of the sepulchre is seen one of those funeral tablets or slelte which 
are to be found in most collections of Egyptian monuments, exhi- 
biting a proscynema of the deceased to Osiris and certain formulary 
phrases, declaring that offerings are made to the god to obtain bis 
favor and a quiet abode in Amenthe. 

There are examples of still more pompous processions. In that 

' Tomb of Rati, a priest and k«ep«r of a temple in Tliclret^ and tim 
batUUofframmat. {RofieUini, iii 2, 100.) 
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of it royal scribe at Thebes, a long train of servants precedes the 
bari in which the mummy is enclosed, with objects of various 
kinds — small chests for the images of the gods or the ancestors of 
the deceased, chairs and tables, a chariot with horses, vases, images, 
fans, costly collars and the insignia of office*. Many of these were 
deposited in the tombs, that the deceased might be surrounded by 
the objects which had been familiar to him during life, or with 
which his honors had been associated. Nor was this confined to 
the insignia of high office ; the tools of artificers have been found 
in their tombs ; and it is said to have been a superstition with the 
natives of Abessinia, which may have been shared by the Egyp- 
tians, that it was ominous to use the tools of a deceased person^ 
To this desire of surrounding the dead with objects prized by them 
during life we must attribute the custom of placing fictile vases in 
the tombs, where a great variety of them has been found. These 
vases have been sometimes filled with grain, fruits, eggs, and othera 
have evidently contained perfumes; all designed to carry on 
an uninterrupted continuity between the present and the future 
life. 

The honors paid to the dead did not even cease with their inter- 
ment. From the Greek papyri we learn the existence of a custom, 
which no doubt had been handed down from the Pharaonic times. 
There was a class of persons, called Choachutce or Libation-pourerSj 
whose duty seems to have been to watch over the tombs and see 
that they suffered no violation' (an outrage not unlikely to be 
committed, as they contained valuable property), and from time to 
time to make offerings of wine, cakes, fruit, flowers and herbs, to 
the deceased, accompanied no doubt by prayers and propitiatory 
ceremonies. Duties which begin in feeling and are performed at 
first in person, degenerate by degrees into forms which are 
entrusted to hired functionaries who make a living by them. Such 

1 WilkinBon, Plates, 83 84. 

• Rosellini, M. Civ. 2, 316. * Peyron, Pap. i, p. 86. 



appean U> liave been the case with the Choachiita", whom we Sod 
derivtog a reTonue from the performance of theit duties U> a oedaiii 
number of tomba, aoil seUing it as a profitable right to othera of 
tlie same profeision*. Tbe«e Choachutx appear also at Thebes la 
have tal:eu a part in the annual ceremony of carrying the ark of 
Amun a(iro«a the river to the Memnonium, and to have had the 
duty of strewing EaDd on tliis occasion along the dromoi and court* 
of tlia templea, to prevent tbeir being defiled hy the mud which 
would otherwise have been brought bto them. Possibly this visit 
of Aioun to the region of the necropolis may have had some refer- 
ence to the doctrine of a future life, since in the manifold blentlisg 
of tlie characters of the Egyptian gods, Amun may have been ideD- 
tifltsd with Ptali and Osiris, the gods of tlie invisible world'. 

Aucordiug to the aceouiit£ which Dioilorus copies, the Egyptian 
priests repreiteuted not only the doctrine of the transmigfHtiua of 
KOuU, but the wliole mytliology of the infernal regions and ElyHiaa 
fields, us borrowed by Orpheus from the Egyptians, thus going, sa 
in otiierinstances, far beyond the statements of lleroJotus ILinng 
mentioned tlm introduction of the mysteries by Orpheus nnd tha 
identity of Osiris with Dioiiusos and lets with Demeter, Diodorua 
proceeds' ; " They say also that he introduced the punishmenti of 

' From tlie nimjlarity of the letters A anil A in the writing of the pspjri, 
I>r. Younif reail this word XoJ;(m-oi, and derived it from H Coptic word aig- 
Dirying to dreai. The error, long ago pointed out by Dr. Ed. Ilincks, iu the 
Dubliu Universitj Magazine, has been propagated through the works of 
Peyron, Champoiiion ond Rosellini, who speak of the Colchytie as an order 
lit priests, specinliy empIoye<l in swatbiag the mummies. 

• Iu a papyiTia at Berlin, IIoruB Bells ta Osoroefia his iitui^iefl] rights over 
fifteen mummies at Thebes. In auother papyrus, a sisth part of the loj-iia, 
or rijjlit to make a oollectiou for offerings to the dead, among the relatites 
of the deceased, ia the snhjeet of a contract {Peyron, ], pp. 8R, 89). Tie 
names of the parties are all Egyptian, which shows that the custoiu was not 
of Greek introduction. 

* See Birch, Qall. of B. M. p e. ' I, 96. 
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the impious in Hades, and the meadows of the pious and the ficti- 
tious imagery which is current among the many, having imitated 
the proceedings at funerals in Egypt For that Hermes, the con- 
ductor of souls, according to the ancient custom of the Egyptians, 
having conveyed the body of Apis to a certain point, gives it over 
to him who is invested with the mask of Cerberus. Orpheus 
having showed these things to the Greeks, Homer adapted his 
poetry to harmonize with this : ^ 

Cyllenian Hermes now caird forth the souls 
Of all the suitors ; with his golden wand 
He led them gibbering down into the shades. 

Od. 24, adinit. 
^ And a little further on he says 



The streams of Ocean, the Leucadian rock. 
The Sun*s pale postern and the land of Dreams^ 
Passing, they came at once into the meads 
Of Asphodel by shadowy forms possess'd 
Of mortal men deceased. 

^ They say that he calls the river Ocean, because the Egyptians 
call the Nile ocean in their own language; and that the 'gates of 
the Sun are the city of the Heliopolitans ; and that the meadow, 
the mythological abode of the departed, is the place along the 
shore of the so-called Acherusian Lake, near Memphis, round which 
are beautiful meadows and marshes, and lotus and reed. And he 
has consistently said that the dead dwell in these places, because 
there are the most numerous and the greatest funerals of the 
i^ptians, the dead bodies being conveyed across the river and 
the Acherusian lake, and deposited in the sepulchres which lie 
there.'' In this account there is so much that is evidently devised 
to give plausibility to the claim of Egypt to be the source of every- 
thing Grecian, that the whole is suspicious. No one who reads 
Homer with any feeling for poetry can believe, that he meant the 
Nile by the Ocean, were it even certain that the word had this 



I 
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or Ueliopntiii by tlic gates of tbe Son. And if tatjoha 
than pcirtio conecptioii is to be Bought, for the picture <^th« 
Slj'ainn TvIiIk and ihu inMidoir of Asphodel, it may- be more uto- 
ntlly (uund in Uie imiigcry of the Book of tbe Dead', ibati [Le local 
KMiAry or ML-mphii and t}i« broad dayligbt of a great capital, Dio- 
dorui cootiDUn — " TJie otli« mj-thological stories of the Greeta 
ntpmiJDK Hade* aooord with ttia actual prartii'ea of Egypt. Hie 
vessel wliii'h conveys the bodies is called barU, and the c<nD caOed 
■n obolui Im pvcD US paMage-uioney to the terrymaii, who ia called 
in the native Uni^ua^ Charon. And they say there are near these 
placni a temple of Hecato the Durk, and Gates of Cocytus and 
Lothe, cloned with brazen bolu ; and that there are other gatts of 
^utli, and that near them stands a headless figure of Jusdce." 
Here itji!ii.in w« have evident trauea of a forced accommodatioa of 
Cgyl>ljun uangea to Greek mythology. The word baris^ which 
i^BMiiK in Kgyptlau auy kind of river-boat', instead of being need by 
'^e Greeki IWm Oq>beuB and Homer downwards for the ferry-boil 
.1, Is npver so Hjiplicd till after the Maefdonian age. No 
Buch custom as that of placing a piece of coin in tlie mouth of the 
corj»o existed in tlio I'haraonic tiincfl, when indeed the Egyptians 
had no coin'. The name of Charon appears to be pui-ely Greet, 
like X"?"*^^' denoting fierce-eyed', and answering to the description 
of Virgil— 

' Kco p. 4n'I of this volume. 

' It appoars to hnve found its waj through the laninne, the first who 
twcamo acquainted with Egjpt, into use among the Athenians, for a foreign 
vessel. Comp. .iiwh. Pers. 545(669 Bl); Suppl. 843: Eur. Iph, AuL 297. 

' A small plate of gold is snid to have been found in tlia mouli of » 
mummy (Pottigrew, p. 6S), but BiraiUr plates are sometimes disposed in 
other parts of the body, and instead of a general faet, it is one of very rare 
occurrence that it should be found in tbe mouth. It had no r-ferenee bi 
the psyraont of the ferryman, but was of tlie nature of an amulet, or 

' Lycophr. 360, eso, an epithet of the eagle and the lion. 
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Terribili sqnalore Charon ; cai plurima mento 
Canities incultajacet; stant luminaflcammcu — jBEsl Ti. 

Acheron, Oocjtus and Lethe again are Greek words, and a lake of 
Grie^ a stream of Wailing and a fountain of Oblivion are concep- 
tions so obviously connected with the unseen world, that we need 
not suppose the poetical Greeks indebted for them to the unpoetical 
£gyptians^ A figure of Justice or Truth, without a head, or rather 
with a mask, covering not only the eyes but the whole head, is 
found in the Book of the Dead' ; but neither this representation, 
nor the Gates of Truth, afford any ground for inferring that the 
Greeks borrowed this part of their mythology from the Egyptians, 
nothing parallel to them being found in old Greek poetry or art. 

* Yectorem Charontem, etsi post Homerara, facile commenta est anti- 
qnitas; neqae adeo ex .<£gyptia religione et lacu Moeride ilium adnmbratnm 
esse necesse est; quinpotius Grseculi serioresiEgyptiam priscam religionem 
in banc partem interpretati esse yidentur (Heyne^ Exc. ix. ad JSn. vi) 

« See Sir G. Wilkinson's Plates, 48. 
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